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PREFACE 


A CONCLUSION to the Economic History of Western India will 
be given in the fourth volume on the Survey on Gujarat. It is 
for this reason the author has not given any conclusion in the 
last two surveys on the Konkan and the Kamatak. 

Readers will find, that at times, information on the early 
years (1818-50) is given in snippets and the thread of the nar- 
rative appears to be lost. There is much temptation to round 
off the narrative by remarks which could be based only on a 
generalization unsupported by any reliable evidence. The 
author has, even in spite of such a remark as ‘economic pro- 
gress is not effectively appraised,’ avoided falling into the snare 
of drawing a conclusion which would be obviously false. 

The greatest difficulty in the path of the author of these 
regional surveys is the lack of proper and consistent data. Such 
date is not at ail easily available. And when found it is in- 
variably in bits and pieces which require immense labour to 
piece together in any form of narrative. 

To be truthful, as one must be in a historical narrative, you 
have to eschew imagination and especially the temptation to 
make a sweeping generalization from data which you definitely 
know only speaks of a village or at most a taluka. Western 
writers of Economic History cannot imderstand our difficulty 
and feel that our economic survey lacks quantitative analysis 
ft and is, therefore, without shape, argument or conclusion. The 
main emphasis should be always on facts and no conclusions 
must be drawn which distort facts or emphasise any aspect in 
a way which the historian knows to be false. 

Research is the pursuit of truth. And if the narrative becomes 
uninteresting and dull it should not matter, for no portion of 
the evidence must be distorted to suit the fancy of the writer. 
The temptation is always there but must be avoided. Even 
snippets of information have their value and give the reader 
the opportunity to get in snatches information of the times, 
place and people. 

But for the dynamic energy of early British administrators 
we would be lacking in information on the later Maratha and 
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early British administration. Fortunately, these early British 
records are preserved. Only such information makes a history 
of those years possible. No records in India, till very recently, 
were valued as a reservoir of historical information and, there- 
fore, kept with care. We are, even today, painfully learning the 
lesson of the importance of archives and their national value. 
In such a world the task of the historian is even more dihicult. 

Western India was under a system of land revenue, known 
os the ryotwari, which at various periods spread from district 
to district. This process of land settlement occupied British 
attention throughout the nineteenth century. According to it, 
land revenue was to be revised every thirty years, which meant 
the reappraisal of the economic condition of the ryot vrs-a-vts 
his farm. The reports on this reappraisal of the economic con- 
dition at the end of thirty years are called Revised Land Set- 
tlement end Assessment Reports. These reports often form the 
basis for the study of not only the former land revenue, but 
even such topics as markets, fairs, communications, value of 
land, prices, etc. The reports vary in the information given. 
The earlier reports ore packed with details on nearly every 
economic aspect of the tatuka where the assessment was in> 
brduced; but es we approach recent times the information 
given on all topics is scanty and the presentation varies very 
much from the earlier reports. Certain aspects of economic 
development mentioned in the earlier reports arc completely 
dropped and our narrative suffers and, at times, remains in- • 
complete. This is very much so in the story of prices where 
consistent data for an entire district is seldom available. Most 
of the prices given are either for a taluka or a village; and for 
some years the prices of many places are missing. This is, 
moreover, true of statistics for many other aspects of economic 
life in Western India under the British. The Census Reports 
also present similar difficulties. The contents of the reports 
vary from decade to decade. Aspects emphasized in the earlier 
reports are completely dropped at the next census or the pre- 
sentation so changed as to be of little avail in drawing any 
conclusion. The voluminous Parliamentary Papers are a re- 
servoir of information on many topics but only for the very 
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early period of British rule. At best they give snippets of in- 
formation on certain aspects of economic life over certain years 
only. The same could be said of the manuscript material which 
stretches over longer periods of time but the material is kept 
so badly that one has to plough through a mass of useless 
papers before the relevant, if any, is found. The science of 
Archives is still to be applied to these vast storehouses of manu- 
script material. The study of these papers requires great pa- 
tience, time and labour and the reward is not quite satisfac- 
toiy in proportion. The Selections from the Records of the 
Bombay Government, published over many years, make a sub- 
stantial contribution to research on a variety of topics. The 
Gazeffeers arc too well-known to need introduction. They are, 
especially the footnotes, a reservoir of vast information. But 
this well collated material is only available till 1880. Govern- 
ment and private reports, monographs, manuals, pamphlets 
and books all come in for tlicir share of attention. A detailed 
bibliography will be published with the Survey on Gujarat to 
.show the material utilised for these regional surveys. 

I do not wish to make these difficulties, so commonly found 
in the path of all research workers, an e.’ccuse for the short- 
comings in my work. They arc many for which I seek the 
reader’s indulgence. These regional surveys are the work of a 
pioneer. And like the work of a pioneer it bristles with im- 
perfections. Much has to be done in this branch of Economic 
History: but the author believes that a regional survey is the 
best approach to the study of tliis subject. 

It is true that an explicit study of resources gives a more clear 
■ and consistent picture of the economic progress of a village or 
a taluka rather than an entire region. Among several diffi- 
culties pointed out in writing a regional survey, it must be 
mentioned that great attention has to be paid to the admin- 
istrative changes constantly effected in the region. Entire dis- 
tricts, talukas and villages were from time to time shifted from 
one region to another. For example taking the Kamatak region, 
the entire territory was known to the British when it was con- 
quered from the Peshwa, as the ‘Carnatic’. There were no 
separate districts, like Be’gaum or Bijapur. Belgaum became a 
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subcollectorate for administrative ease; and not tUl 1864 was 
Bijapur bom as a separate eoUectorate. Several villages, where 
Kanarese was spoken, were transferred from the Sholapxir Col- 
lectorate in the Bombay Deccan to the Bijapur Collectorate 
in the Bombay Kamatak in 1864. Sucdi administrative changes 
affect the statistics of the regions, from time to time in the 
surv^ reports and make consistent narration often impossible. 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness to the University 
of Poona for the grant-in-aid recdved by him from the Uni- 
versity towards the cost of publication of his book. He is thank- 
ful to the Modem Education Society and the Trustees of the 
Sir Dorabji Tata and M. K. Tata Trusts for thor publication 
grants. The author is grateful to Principals N. G. Sum and P. R. 
Damle for their encouragement and help in the publication 
of this and the earlier works. Among a host of friends tdio 
deserve special mention are Mr. and Mrs. N. A. Palkhivala, 
Professor R. D. Choksey, Mr. H. D. Banaji and Mr. Dadl 
Banaji. The author is deeply obliged to G. S. Kulkami, Pro- 
fessor in Geography, for the drawings of the maps included in 
this work, 

A survey covering the same period (1818*1939) on Gujarat 
is under preparation. The author expects to conclude these la- 
bours in a year or two. 


Poona, 20th May 1962 


R. D. Choksey 
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Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres hound. 

Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. 


Pope 


From toil he wins his spirits light. 

From busy day the peaceful night; 

Rich, from the very want of wealth. 

In heaven’s best treasures, peace and health. 

Gray 





Chapter I 


GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 

The Karnatak, in physical condition, approximates to the 
Deccan, but has a more certain and more copious rainfall, a 
more fertile soil and a slightly more unhealthy climate/ It con- 
sists of the three districts of Belgaum, Dharwar and Bijapur, 
the Native State of Kolhapur and the intermingled feudatories 
known as the Southern Maratha Jagirs. 

The western portion which forms the eastern slope of 
the Western Ghats is well wooded and contains the head waters 
of many rivers which eventually join the Krishna. Here it is 
a region of irregular hills and valleys. The major rivers of the 
Karnatak are the Krishna and its tributaries. The main tri- 
butaries are the Don to the north of the Krishna while to the 
south are the Ghatprabha, the Malprabha and the Tungbhadra. 
The last forms a natural boundary separating Karnatak 
Division from Bellary District and a part of Mysore state. 

In the centre and east, the Karnatak is a black soil un- 
dulating plain, which is interrupted by bands of rocks which 
jut out as residual hills along the Ghatprabha and the Mal- 
prabha rivers. Soils, mostly following the underlying rocks, 
yield a variety of colour and quality, from the poorer red 
and brown types of the Western area to the rich black in the 
Don basin. While the Deccan plateau has a greater bias to- 
wards millet, particularly bajri, the Karnatak plateau is well 
known for its cotton and wheat. 

The Karnatak may be roughly divided, like the Deccan, 
into three tracts running parallel to the ghats, the Mallad, the 
Transition, of no great width, and the Desh, the bulk of the 
area. The Mallad, which is parallel to the Ghats, is an un- 
healthy malarious area of heavy rainfall, growing rice as its 
staple product. The Transition, also a rice tract with a sprinkl- 
ing of millets, is somewhat unhealthy and then as you move 
eastwards, you come to the wide rolling plains of rich black 

' Census Report of 1911, p. 6. 


1— E.H.B.K. 
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soil of the Desh, an area of limited rainfaU and similar to 
Ahmednagar and Sholapur in climate. This gradation is similar 
to what has been shown in the Bombay Deccan. 



Natnral Regioiu: I. Gbat rc^oo: lullx and wet; 
If. Transitioo Beit; tlL Casteni region — def. 


The Western rice tract in spite of its unhcalthiness supports 
a higher population than the black soil plain, and the Transi. 
tion a higher percentage than dther. The figures for the Tran- 
sition tract. are swoUai by the three large towns of Uubii, 
Belgaum and Dharwar. The difference in favotir of the Tran- 
sition must be due to less unhealthiness, accesabtlity of market 
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and the presence of the railway. The railway was built because 
the population was denser, and the existence of the railway 
. has caused an increase in the population. 

If the Mallad and the Transition are united into a single 
belt, then one is led to distinguish the entire region into two 
sub-regions: the Transitional Belt along the edge of the Ghats, 
and the dry plateau in the east. 

The Mallad is a belt extending from the former Kolhapur 
state to the southern boundary of the Province in the North 
Kanara district. Here the Sahyadris wear a much dissected 
appearance on account of deep river valleys. A warm humid 
climate, and an extensive rich forest dominate the natural and 
human landscape of this region. The region is very ^arsely 
settled. Human activity follows the lines of communication. 
Most of the villages are situated along the major roads. 

As the Mallad gradually loses itself into the Transitional 
belt, which is about 20 miles in width, the region reveals many 
features of transition. The geological structure, consisting- of 
the Dharwar rock types, changes into an igneous complex in 
the east; from reddish soils to black soils; from irregular hill 
features to rich black soil basins; from the wet Karnatak to 
the dry Bijapur plateau; from rice to millet and cotton; from 
thinly populated areas to thickly populated areas; a rapid de- 
cline in rainfall shows transitional vegetation of medium sized 
trees to open grasslands. A variety of crops from rice and 
ragi to tobacco, sugar and cotton are possible because the rain- 
fall is certain and is supplemented by well, tank and canal 
irrigation. Betel vine cultivation is also found here; and cattle 
breeding and dairying have a place in local agriculture. Pros- 
perous villages indicate the agricultural wealth of the region. 

The density of population in this region varies from 250 to 
390 persons per square mile. A thickly populated agricultural 
tract, it is more influenced by towns which are route and com- 
mercial centres. The towns of Belgaum and Shahapur are the 
commercial areas of the northern zone, while Dharwar and 
Hubli centralise the economic activities of the south. Other 
towns like Napani and Sankeshwar in the nortii are depots 
for tobacco, jaggery and wheat of the dry plateau, and for 
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rice end timber of the ghsts. Belgaum, Dhanvar and Hubli, 
big commercial centres, transport cotton, millet and oil seeds 
of the plateau; while Byadgi, Haven and Ranibeimur are on 
the route of commercial products of regions like Hyderabad, 
Mysore and Bellaty. Raihrays have further added to the 
growth of commercial contacts of these towns. The industrial 
element is so far lindted to larger towns like Belgaum and 
Hubli. 

East of this Transitional belt, ti\e land is drained by the 
Krishna and its tributaries. The region waters 74,000 sq. miles 
and is the largest region of the Bombay Kamatalc. The Bhima, 
which separates Bjjapur district from Sholapur, and the Don, 
drain the north-eastern portions of Bijapur, while the Ghat- 
prabha and the Malprabha dram the central portion. The 
southern extremity is drained by the Tungabhadra, This is the 
dry plateau and has extensive black soil cover and an tmdulating 
topography. In this region, millet is the leading crop but, from 
the eommei'cial point of view, cotton stands foremost and is 
the mainstay of the agricultural economy of the Kamatak. 
The region is not very well populated and the Bijapur Dis- 
trict lies like the Ahmednagar and the Sholapur Districts in 
the famine zone. Agricultural production and compact villages 
are restricted to valleys while dry farming and sheep grazing 
characterise the plateau. The Don valley forms the granary 
of the region. It is the most fertile tract of the plateau. Here 
the villages are well popxilated. Towns, mostly commercial 
centres, are few. Bijapur is the centre of commercial activity 
in the north-eastern zone. Bagalkot controls the economy of 
the lower Krishna valley. Gokak. Bailhongel and Gadag are 
cotton collecting centres and serve the needs of the southern 
cotton growing tracts. This region was well known for the 
handloom products of Guledgud, Bagalkot and Gadag, for a 
century or more before the advent of the British. They are an 
excellent example of how geography influences human occupa- 
tion. 

The monotony of the rich roHing pJaias of black soil Is 
broken by what are called tiie Residual Hills. The landscape 
of these Residual Hills is entirely different. This region is 
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drained by the Ghatprabha and the Malprabha. The red soil 
cover is poor and the region is mostly scrub. Cultivable land 
lies between the hills and the black soil plain. The region is 
mostly covered by poor grass lands. Water falls are found in 
many places, the most important being the Gokak Falls. Cap- 
tain Newbold who visited the celebrated spot in 1845 wrote: 

“The ponderous descent and the heavy and muddy colour 
of the water convey a feeling of weight through the eye to 
the senses, which is relieved by the lightness and airiness 
of thin clouds of white vapour and amber-coloured spray 
which ascend from the basin at the bottom of the gorge in 
curling wreaths, curtaining the lower portion of the fall, 
and through which the basin was only seen at intervals when 
its surface was swept by the fitful gusts that swept up the 
glen.”^ 

The banks of the river are bordered with hills and forests. 
The prettiest spot of scenery, in the country, is where the 
river cuts through the low ranges of hill. This hilly interior is 
hardly inhabited except by the nomadic LSmbani tribe. Even 
otherwise this region is thinly populated and only the lines 
of communications possess human importance. 

It is to the south and east of these Residual Hills that the 
rich cotton zone of the Karnatak lies. This vast plain is drained 
by the Malprabha and its tributaries. Besides the "Krishna and 
its bigger tributaries, there are feeders of less importance like 
the Varda, Dharma, Kumadvate and Hirehalla. To the south, 
a part of the drainage belongs to the Tungabhadra. 

Agriculture is dependent on rainfall. Cotton is the biggest 
commercial crop. It is followed by wheat, javari and oilseeds. 
The soil and climate are suited to cotton. It has the advantage 
of both the monsoons, the south-west and north-east. The 
quality and quantity of cotton are governed by the climate. 
Climate and geography are favourable to the growth of cotton 
in the Karnatak. 

* Notes Principally Geographical on the South Mahratta Country, Captain 
Newbold, p. 354. 
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A passng mention may be made of the Kappatgadd hills 
to the east of the Dharwar IMstrict. It is a region of iron-clay 
and slate with traces of gold. They cover a' tract four to five 
miles broad and stretch about thirty miles south-east of the 
Tungabhadra. They are bare even of brushwood, with steep 
sides and irregular outline. They are the home of panthers and 
wild pig. The soil is singularly unfertile and the rainfall is 
scanty. 

Near the Sahyadris, rain from the south-west monsoon is 
very heavy and constant. Belgaum, opposite a depression in 
the Ghats, admits the monsoon current which is less obstructed 
than in most part of the range. Moreover, all through the mon- 
soon, a very strong west wind blows constantly through the 
depression in the Ghat range. June to September are very rainy 
days and even in October it rains nearly every second day. 
The climate is, therefore, much damper than in most parts 
of the Deccan, especially those to the north and the east. Fur- 
ther east, in the ta!uka$ of Chikodi, Gokak and Sampgaon, it 
is fitful. The ta/ukas still further east have a lesser rain, but 
this is supplemented by a scanty supply from the north-east 
monsoon (which comes generally in October and later). 

The Bijap’ir District receives Its rain from the south-west 
as well as the north-east monsoon. Hungund enjoys an even 
and a generally sure rainfall. Bagalkot and Badami fare well 
as a rule. The rich plains of the Krishna and Don valleys are 
uncertain. The northern itdtikas of Bijapxir, Indi and Sind^ 
have a capricious and light rainfall. The rains are not generally 
over till about the middle of November. The supply from the 
north-east monsoon is variable. In some years it fails. 

The Dharwar District is composed of hilly tracts— the Mailed 
growing rice and hill grains (Hangal, Kalghat^ and Kod) while 
the black soil plains grow wheat and cotton (Gadag, Ron. 
Navalgund and Hubli) or cotton but no wheat (Karajgi and 
Ranebennur) . The Dharwar and Bankapur talukas are partly 
Mallad. The seal of the Mallad is red and gravelly, but the rain- 
fall is steady and comparatively heavy. It is more certain and sea- 
sonal further to the west. In the fertile black soil plains good 
seasonal rains result in large crops, but the same region is 
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subject to irregular and uncertain rainfall leading to drought. 
Though Dharwar has a wet climate, rain seldom falls as heavily 
as on the coast, and the total annual rainfall is less than on 
the western coast or on the Sahyadris. During the early 
months of the south-west rains the eastern talukas have but a 
small share. Most of their rain falls about October. If it were 
not for the north-east monsoon much of the country would be 
liable to famine. 

Table 1 gives the rainfall in the Kamatak every five years 
from 1887 to 1938: 


Table I 

QUINQUENNIAL RAINFALL IN THE KARNATAK, 1885.1938 


Years 


Belgaum 

Bijapur 

Dharwar 



Ins. 

Cts. 

Ins. 

Cts 

Ins. 

Cts. 

1887.88 


45. 

81 

21. 

92 

33. 

34 

1892.93 


64. 

01 

35. 

37 

37. 

26 

1897-98 


45. 

28 

28, 

47 

41. 

24 

1902-03 


51. 

86 

21. 

18 

38. 

46 

1907-08 


56. 

76 

10. 

44 

39. 

91 

1912-13 


71. 

09 

17. 

35 

23. 

12 

1917-18 


52. 

36 

31. 

83 

38. 

87 

1922-23 


50. 

42 

18. 

23 

34. 

08 

1927-28 


43. 

70 

19. 

31 

35. 

11 

1932-33 


80. 

82 

34. 

27 

47. 

72 

1937-38 


55. 

27 

11. 

25 

23. 

22 


The rainy season, though much less in rainfall than 
Northern India, is cloudy, cool and pleasant in the south.” 
The stations that represent this tract are Malegaon, Poona, 
Sholapur, Belgaum, Secunderabad and Bellary.^ Belgaum is 
2^° further south and 700 feet higher than Poona. Its mean 
° Climates and Weathers of India, Ceylon and Burma, 1889, Henry F. 
Blendford, p, 174. 

Hbid^ p. 174. 
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annual temperature is 74® F, tiie December temperature 71® F 
and that of May 100° F. During three months of rain, the 
temperature averages 70® F to 71®. F. The winter temperature, 
therefore, differs but little from that of Poona, while during 
the spring and the rainy season it is from 3® P to 5° F lower. 
The climate is much more damp and the rainfall heavier than 
in Poona. Showers fall in April end May and this greatly 
mitigates the temperature. The pleasantest climate in the dis- 
trict is in a tract parallel to the crest of the Sahyadris, between 
the western forests and the treeless cast. 

The climate of Dharwar is very similar to that of Belgaum. 
The pleasantest part of the District is the tract parallel to the 
Sahyadris within whose limits lie Dharwar, Hubli, Kod and 
Bankapur. As in Belgaum Acre are showers in the middle of 
April; the south-west rains in June make the climate cool and 
damp: the north-east rams come in October and November; 
the cold weather is from December to the middle of February, 
followed by the hot months when the temperature' during the 
month of May is over 90® F in Dharwar and over a 100® F in 
Gadag In December and January, the days are clear end cool 
with the temperature as low as 52.2® F in the night when the 
east wnd blows bleak, dry and piercing. About the middle of 
February, this bracing climate gives place to heat while the 
temperature rises to its peak (101.2® F) in April. Though 
hot, the heat is not so trying as in many parts of the Bombay 
Deccan, and the nights are almost always cool. By the middle 
of May, the west wind begins to blcTW and lasts throughout 
the day. After the west breeze has set in, short sharp thunder- 
storms with rain and hail are common. They fill the ponds and 
cover the country with fresh grass. The summer has lost its 
sting. The temperature in June records a fall of nearly 10® F. 
A week later, after the south-west monsoon has broken on the 
coast, the rains gradually set in. 

The climate in Bijapur is dry and healthy. March and April 
are the hottest months when the temperature oscillates between 
104.0° F and 106.1° F. In May, the intensity of the heat is 
slightly relieved by occasional thunderstorms and days of 
cloudy weather. During February to MTay the mean majdmum 
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ECONOMIC LIFE IN THE BOMBAY KARNATAK 
ternptraturc varies from 95.6* F to 106.1* F. The mean minimum 
temperature \*aries from F to 69J® F. From June to 

October, the mean maximum temperature varies from lOO^* F 
to 92.6* F and the mean minimum from 68.4* to 613* F. 
For the remaining three months of the year (November, De- 
cember and January) the mean maximum varies from S9.6* F. 
to 907* F and the mean minimum varies from 53.6* F to 
53.1* F. The rainfall In the District is extremely irregular. 
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Chapter II 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 
(1818-1875) 

Peshwa Baji Rao II had directed the Southern Maratha Chiefs 
to break the Treaty of Poona 1817 and reoccupy Ihe ceded 
districts, and had ordered Kasirao Gokhale, his governor, to 
support the chiefs. The country was studded with forts. Sir 
Thomas Munro v/as promoted as a General on 29th November 

1817, and ordered to take the field against the Peshwa, Before 

1818, all the territory to the south of the Malprabha was 
subjugated by General Munro. The lands to the south of the 
Krishna lay at the feet of the British by 12th April 1818. 

To General Munro was entrusted both the civil and the judicial 
administration of the conquered territories. He was, like 
Elphinstone in the Bombay Deccan, of opinion that the new 
administration should proceed with care and patience. A 
knowledge of the manners and customs of the people and the 
nature and resources of the country should be their first care. 

Failing health compelled General Munro to leave his appoint- 
ment in the autumn of 1818. His place was taken by William 
Chaplin of the Madras Civil Service. From 1819 to 1824 the 
Southern Maratha Country enjoyed a quiet period. 

The controversy as to whether the Kamatak should go to 
Madras Presidency or continue as a part of the Bombay Deccan, 
was finally settled in 1830. The Kamatak was to continue to 
form a part of the Bombay Presidency. The conquered 
territories to the south of the Krishna were formed into one 
collectorate called the Dharwar District or ZUla. Thus, the whole 
of the Kamatak functioned as a single administrative unit — ^the 
Dharwar Collectorate — ^popularly known, in all the early docu- 
ments in the years 1818-1826, as the “Carnatic”.^ Not till 1836 
was this large unit divided into two collectorates: the Northern 
and Southern. Mr. Ravencroft became the first Assistant 
Collector of Belgaum District on 3rd May 1826. Bijapur which 

See Period of Transition, edited by R. D. Choksey. 
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ECONOMIC LIFE IN THE BOMBAY KARNATAK 
was to constitute a separate collectorate in 1864, was given 
over to the newly restored Raja of Satara in 1818. Considerable 
portion of the district of IKjapur was also included in the 
Sholapur disttict during these early years. 

Here, as in the Bombay Deccan, the country was denuded. 
Land, whether assessed or free, was covered with dense jungle, 
the haunts of tigers, and the undergrowth so dense in places 
that there was scarcely room for a foot-path. The farmers had 
been completely ruined by the rapacious contractors of the 
late government to whom the revenues had been farmed. The 
villages near the Krishna, the Ghatprabha and the Malprabha 
were the worst hit because they had been the scene of Maratha 
raids. Even after peace and order had been secured poverty 
reigned supreme everywhere. 

The British continued the method of assessment of revenue 
and customs as they had been in the days of the Marathas. 
Reforms, if any, were slow. The system of land management 
was ryotwari— 'the same as that which was introduced in the 
Bombay Deccan. The Marathas had, as previously stated, the 
fanning system under which districts were let out to the highest 
bidder and by them again underlet to the other rentiers. Both 
lands and the tyoi suffered tmder this system, and here, as In 
the Bombay Deccan, no revenue accounts and settlements were 
to be found. 

There was no ilfrVas in the Souttiem Maratha Country. The 
Mirasdara in the Bombay Deccan were the permanent or 
hereditary landholders.'* But here in the Kamatak, as elsewhere 
in India, a right of occupancy was there so long as the public 
dues were paid.* 

Under the Marathas there were four types of descriptions 
of lands: Challee, Kutt^oote, Kbundmukta and Cowl. The 
Cballee was land which from long occupancy was most im- 
proved end its rent was calculat«l upon a standard rate. 
Kutt^oota paid the standard rate and accustomed cess. 
Kbundmukta was let on a low fixed rate according to previous 

^^Economie History of the Bomboy Deccan and Kanuuak, 18IS-1868, p. 
115.20. 

* Evidence before Select Committee, {Giaplin}, 1831, p. 803. 
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engagement with tlie holder. And Cowl lands had been allowed 
to the ryots on lighter terms. The levy of extra cesses or puttis, 
which was tlie curse of Maratha land administration, had raised 
the assessment on the Chalice lands to a rate it could hardly 
bear. 

To enable tlie ryot to bear tlie assessment on Chalice lands, 
he was allowed to hold portions of Kuttgoota, and Khundmukta, 
or Cowl land. He could also cultivate Inam land on favourable 
rates. The Chalice ryots could be likened to the Mirasdars in 
the right and position tliey enjoyed in a village. Like the 
Mirasdnr, the Chalice ri'ots were permanent residents of the 
village and had a voice in its management. Temporary resi- 
dents, or cultivators could not hold Challee lands and were 
not allowed to interfere with the management of village affairs. 

There was a time when all lands paid a standard rate called 
Tukhum. But witli the addition of cc-sses and puttis whidi in- 
creased from time to time,^ land could no longer be retained 
in ciUtivation. Therefore, in order to enable the ryot to pay 
the assessment, favourable terms under such denominations as 
Kuttgoota, Khundmukta and Cowl, were introduced as new 
forms of tenures. These tenures give a favourable view of 
land management under the Marathas. Under Baji Rao II, 
the farming system rcducc-d land management to speculation, 
disregarding all tenures and rights. Mr. Chaplin found in 
1818-19 that the patch and hereditary heads of villages were 
displaced by persons agreeing to pay higher revenue; and 
cesses upon cesses of the most arbitrary nature were collected 
until the original field assessment was entirely obliterated.'* 

Under the British, the jammabandy or land revenue settle- 
ment was undertaken by tlie principal Collector. Either he or 
his Assistant made the settlement of some villages and the 
individual distribution of rent in one or more; the rest was 
made by the Mamlatdar subject to the Collector’s revision. 
When the land was improved, the ryot wa.s permitted fa- 
vourable terms. The grasslands were rented but a common 
was retained for the village cattle. Distraint of implement 

* Economic Life in the Bombay Konhan, 1B18-1939. 

■* Report No. 445 of Oct. 25, 1B44. 
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of husbandry for ihc rrexivtTy of dtbt vr»t not BlJervTd. Thr 
ryots wrre collccti>tly mpomible for aU outstandsnts cf land 
revenue. Most of these practices were there in the days of 
the Marathsi. but now tire most important change w»» that the 
coBectof instead of the village officer and Cha/fee eulti\*atof 
was responsible for the revenue ehstributioo. 

This change in the revenue distribution was regarded as 
unfortxinate in many respects and added to Use already existing 
confusion. ‘*£¥60 now.” wTote Mr. Thackeray, the Collector, In 
1621, “after alt our statistical experience ... it is impossUe to 
say exactly whet should be the assessment on a given piece cf 
land In any village.” The villagers alone had any knowledge 
and were, perhaps, the only parties who could arrive at a 
;uxt decision regarding the revenue distribution of the rental. 
The result of this interference was unequal aiscssment that 
ruined the ryot. Large remissions were granted wWdi, instead 
of helping the ryot, were often pocketed by district officers. 
The tide of corruption swelled and the Collector was “lur. 
rounded by fresh causes of perplexity and ansicty.” ’ 

Both Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Thackeray were fully aware 
of the evils of the early revenue system. Mr. Chaplin was of 
opinion that there was to be no immediate haste for a land 
survey. It ought to be postponed for at least a year or two 
till enough experience was collected regarding the rnourtes 
of the new dominions. The survey of a single district, under- 
taken by Mr. Thackeray in 1820. could not be carried cut 
with satisfaction due to hts muittfanous duties nt a Collector, 
The survey wus entrusted to one Lieutenant Perry, the only 
officer in the Survey Department in the Dooob.* "Its failu.'c 
was no surprise" said Sir G. W'ingate in 1844. 

The Kamatak wrai comprised In the Dharwar Collectorate 
in 1818. It covered twenty -one extensive tafulca*. General Munro 
had written that there was no opportunity cf acquiring any 
correct knowledge of the rcs ou rr es of the country or w^ai the 
revenue wat during the hw? S to JO yean.* AnHeipatins a change 
in Government, the hfam/afdars and the heads of villages col- 
*Th« rrri4>J ttf Tivntitian, ly ft, D. Oi»l*pr, |>. 10. 

p. 1(3. 
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ECONOMIC LIFE IN THE BOMBAY KARNATAK 
ket. Hence, the ryot sold his com to the village bania who 
alone could carry on the wholesale trade and advance road 
duties. • 

In the Kamatak, as in the Bombay Deccan, every Zamindar 
had the power to levy tolls on merchandise pasdng through 
his territory. This internal custom system consisted of a num- 
ber of custom houses vnth a multitude of intermediate stations 
called chokies, which were manned by ill-paid and corrupt 
oihcials. Every merchant, before he was allowed to remove any 
articles included in the tariff, had to take out a pass called 
a rowannah, specifying the quantity, the value and the descrip- 
tion of the articles. The officials were charged with the duty 
of seeing that the articfes corresponded with the description 
in the rowarmah which placed in their hands an unlimited 
opportunity for corruption. The result was that an immense 
sum was annually exacted from the coimtry. Besides that, 
other duties were levied on the principal articles of consump- 
tion in different towns. The result was that trade was driven 
away from the towns, its natural seat; and as articles had 
to be paid for, berth on their import in raw state into the town, 
and again on their export as manuiaetured goods it was 
impossible to cany on any maunfacture in the towns on arti- 
cles included in the town tariff. This obnoxious system con- 
tinued for some years after British occupation. Under the 
last Pfshwa, the collection of inland duties (sair) all over his 
dominion was farmed to the highest bidder. 

The rentiers of inland duties, to whom a whole per^unna 
may be farmed, employed all their ingenuity to entice traders 
to pass within the limits of their contract; gave lower duties 
for exporting to merchants who were their acquaintances: and 
this in tiie course of time, led to a variation in duties even 
on the same articles in different pergunnas, which eventually 
made it impostible to make out any uniform schediile of ex- 
port and import duties after the advent of the British. 

It was, therefore, felt that the abolition of Tranat Duties was 
a matter of grave necessity. The army and the Company 
were the first to feel the pindi. The soldier reedved the goods 
at so high a rate that he complained; and the Company's trade 
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in cotton was also suffering. Though the British continued, at 
first, the system of farming customs they soon granted ex- 
emption from duties to certain articles. Grain, firewood, Kurbi 
and vegetables were the first to go off the list of tariff in 1822. 
The removal of transit duty on grain was a boon to the ryot. 
He need not sell the grain any longer to the village bania but 
could cany it to the nearest market and obtain for it a just 
and fair price. 

The duties on trade were divided into import (thul Mohr), 
export (thul Bhureef) and transit (Ooba marg). These applied 
to the limits of every market town (Kusba) throughout the 
realm of the late Peshwa. The usage differed from Kusba 
to Kusba but there were certain specified rates for the people 
of the Kusba, inhabitants of adjoining villages, and persons 
coming from other districts. Most of the trade was in cloth. 
Cloth, valued at Rs. 350 in transit from the Kamatak to a 
market in the Bombay Deccan had to pass at an average 25 
different custom chokies (nakas) which brought the import 
duty to about 9^% before it %vas put up for sale in the bazar. 
There was sale also of grocery (kirana), grains fbhossa) and 
shawls, jewels, etc. (pashneena). Duties on these were often 
levied indiscriminately. The custom farmers were so negligent 
. in keeping accounts that any detailed statement of exports and 
imports was impossible. At every custom choky there was a 
peon who could neither read nor write and whose sole duty was 
to take dues and allow the goods to pass. In 1820, Mr. 
Thackeray estimated the amount of annual export and import 
in the Kamatak at Rs. 69 lakhs of which Rs. 4 lakhs was the 
value of grain, cotton, vegetable etc. The duty and fees realized 
from grain, cotton, etc,, amoxmted to Rs. 88,000. The total cus- 
tom revenue (sair) amounted to Rs. 2,16,089. 

In 1823, duties on several articles were removed.® Mr. 
Thackeray also recommended the removal of duties on imple- 
ments of trade and industry. Over and above these duties there 
were several other licences. These licences acted as monopolies. 
European manufactured goods, here as elsewhere, passed duty 
® For details, see Economic History of the Bombay Deccan and Karnatak, 
1818.1868, R. D. Oiokscy, p. 283. 


2— E.H.B.K. 
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free. Ever since the British came, they had realized how vexa- 
tious these duties and excluave privileges were to inland trade. 
It was about 1837 or 1838 that all inland duties that retarded 
trade were abolished. 

A passing mention may also be made of a tax known as 
Mohtmla. This was a tax paid by various bxisiness people to 
the late Government. It had its abuses like the transit duties. 
It fell more heavily upon the indigent than upon the wealthy, 
while the power il invested in the hands of the collectors gave a 
wide field for oppression and inquisitorial visits. The bankers, 
sowkars and shroffs ought to have borne the major part of 
this burden of taxation but the weight, due to corrupt officials, 
fell on the shoulders of petty traders like those who dealt in 
cloth, grocery, oil, grains, etc. 

Sincere efforts were made to control the spread of trade 
in opium and liquor. The arrack rentiers were to abide by de- 
finite agreements. Drink was held in contempt and abhorrence 
by the late Government and drunkenness was considered the 
worst form of debauchery. Of this the British were aware. 
And though, in the years ahead, the trade both in opium and 
liquor grew, it must be said that men like Mr. Thackeray boldly 
pointed out that the perversion was chiefly "to be ascribed to 
the effects of our habits and those of our domestic servants." 
Though fully aware of the evil consequences of opium and 
liquor on the native population, the British, though in dimin- 
islung proportion, till the end of their rule, continued to reap 
the revenue from the sale of liquor and opium. 

Opium, however, was not an important article of trade in 
the Kamatak. The trade was confined to a monopoly and 
opium was procured from Malva and Khandesh. The customs 
were rented and no establishment was maintained for collection 
of duty on it. It was often, smuggled but very few consumed it or 
were addicts. In the Kamatak none of the fa/ukas produced 
any; and on the advent of tiie British, a very small quantity 
came to the Kamatak valued at Rs. 381 and weighed 1 maund 
and 3J4 seers. The talukas where it was most consumed were 
Dharwar, Pursghur, Patchapur and New Hubli; the -principal 
buyers were the Rajputs and Mussalmans. By 1825, it appears, 
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that the consumption of opium increased at Dharwar. And Mr. 
Baber, the Collector, testified to a more extensive trade in 
opium. He also wrote to say that opium was now being culti- 
vated in certain talukas in Dharwar. The principal importers 
were Marwaries and Jain shopkeepers. Besides there was con- 
siderable proof that what was sold was contraband. By 1822 
the Government monopolised the trade in opium, and appointed 
an agent whose duty was to supply the Collectorates with the 
required quantity for internal consumption. In 1823, the de- 
mand for opium ceased throughout the districts. Owing to 
restrictions, the traffic in the drug became almost unknown. 
The scarcity had been caused by the heavy duties levied on 
it; the rate at which the Government sold opium placed it 
beyond the means of the speculator. 

Under the late Government such a large number of coins^° 
were in circulation that the public was the constant victim 
of the sawkafs fraudulent practices. The value of the coin 
varied with its demand and supply like any other commodity 
in the market. Good coins were captured by the sawkars and 
melted for the precious metal; they were then recoined again 
in a mixture of some base alloy and sent back into circulation. 
Thus, fluctuation in the value of coins was injurious to all, 
especially the ryot. 

Besides these forgeries in coins and their innumerable species, 
the mints were farmed out under the late Government. Under 
the Peshwa there were mints in Poona, Nasik, Chandore, Shah- 
pur and Bagalkot. The last two were in the Kamatak. The 
number of coins that were, therefore, put into circulation, even 
if they were of equal value in all parts of the district, the variety 
of coins and the difiference in their quality gave the sawkar 
a wide field for specxilation. The only remedy as suggested by 
Mr. Thackeray, was the abolition of the numerous mints and 
the substitution of one general currency. 

The Company’s main problem was the receipt of revenue in 
these innumerable coins. It was, therefore, felt that each coin 
must have a fixed value in the Company’s rupee. In 1824 the 
. “See Period of Transition, 1818-1826, R. D. Choksey, pp. 83-90 and 
pp. 180-185. 
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treasury rates ol exchange were fixed by the Collector.^* To pre- 
vent the ryot from bting defrauded by die sawkar in the ex- 
change of the coins, the amount of his kist (assessment) in the 
iocal coin of the district as well as the company’s rupees was 
inserted in every ryot’s koolwar patiah (assessment agreement). 
In spite of these precautions, even the Company fell a victim 
to the sawkar in their exchange.** 

The worst feature of the Maratha monetary system was tiiat 
there was no state control of coinage. Any individual could 
go to a mint and have the coins struck provided he supplied the 
bullion. The mint was under the control of a special person and 
the only precaution was the presence of a Kerkoon (clerk) 
and sepoy on behalf of die Government when the coining had 
to be done. The permission of the Mamlatdar was necessary 
before the individual submitted his bullion to the mint, The 
only way to eradicate the evil was a state monopoly of coinage. 
It took some years before these variety of cenns went out of 
circulation and were replaced by the only legal tender, the Com- 
pany’s rupee.’* 

Salt was an Important commodity of trade. It came to the 
Bombay Deccan and Kamatak from the Konkan. Penn, 
Panwel, Kalyan, Shahabad supplied the Deccan, white Malwan 
and Rajapur in the Konkan, and Kumpta and Ankola in 
Kanara, supplied the Kamatak. On the advent of the British, 
on an average 108,000 bullock loads, contairung 100 seers of 
salt was imported into the Deccan, while Kamatak received, 
as shown in the sair accounts. 863^^ grace. The quantity of 
salt consumed at Poona dty and its surrounding district was 
valued at Rs. 11 lakhs. The average price of salt, in the twenty 
years prior to British rule, was a rupee tor 22 seers in the 

''Period of Tronsilion, 1818-1626, R. D. Choluey, p. 90. 

"Economie History of the Bomhay Deccan & Kamatak, R. D. Choksey, 
pp. 291, 292. 

”AU eoru of coiiu were accepted into the treasury, but were contidered 
aa bullion and withdrawn from circniallon. Next it waj deciared that the 
Company will receive only certain coins for payment of all revenue. This 
gradually did away with the ocean of coins and enabled the Company to 
establish in course of time, a standard of exchange. Economie History 0 / 
the Bombay Deccan and Kamatak. 1818-1868, R. D. Choksey, p. 293. 
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Kamatxsk. The price of salt, at any place, depended on the route 
of tlie lomfaadics who supplied salt for inland consumption. 
In the Kamatak, in spite of some of the iaiukas being at a great 
distance from tlie sca,‘ the prices were lower than in Sholapur 
because the former lay on the route- of the lombadics. The 
road duty was 13 annas on 200 lbs. It varied from place to 
place. The road duty from Penn to the remotest parts of the 
district of Poona was 19 annas only. The cheapness of salt was 
due to cheap carriage of it by the lombadics. It is from the con- 
sumption of salt that Mr. Robertson, the Collector, gave the 
population of Poona in 1820 as 1,25,000 souls. Mr, Thackeray 
calculated tlie population of the Dharwar Collectorate at the 
same time as 6,59,822 souls. These cstim.ates are not very 
reliable. 

In 1818, tlie Kamatak consisted of 2,152 willagcs and 285 
hamlets. The revenue in the first tlirec years of British occupa- 
tion was: 


Rs. 22,00,140 in 1818-19 
Rs. 22,29,980 in 1819-20 
Rs. 25,56,270 in 1820-21 

There v/ere very few rj'ots who were indcpendc-nt of sawhars 
or who possessed stock and capital sufiicient to cultivate their 
lands witliout the aid of a loan. Interest on loans from sawkaTs 
was at the rate of 24% to 30%. Nor was this the only biuden, 
for at the time of tlie harvest the ry'ot was obliged to part v/ith 
his produce at tlie cheapest season of the year and all the 
profits of this grain trade was reaped by tlie sawkar. Loss of 
life, both in men and cattle, during these three years was im- 
mense. Many a village was deserted. The price of rice increased 
by 30% and tliat of Jawari by 25%. In 1823, due to the failure 
of the monsoon, Rs. one lakh were given as tuckavi which 
amounted to 34% of tlie revenue of Rs. 27 lakhs. 

In 1824, a severe famine broke out. Petitions (Urzees) poured 
in from all quarters describing the effects of tlie drought. Men 
and cattle alike perished under the calamity. The price of 
grain was, in general, about 35% higher than in the previous 
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year. Only in one village (Miingoli) 422 heads of cattle died 
due to want of forage and in one taluka (Ranibennur) 2,318 
cattle perished. When the storm had blown over it had taken 
a heavy toll in both men and cattle. Cholera followed in the 
wake of famine and 1,500 men perished within a few months 
in only one division of the Collectorate 

In the succeeding season (1825) it rained so heavily that 
several villages on the bank of the Ghatprabha, the Malprabha 
and the Tungabhadra were entirely swept away. Cholera in- 
creased in its intensity to such an extent that in the village 
of Mungoli sixty people died in a day. The years 1824 and 
1825 were those of dire calamity. The land revenue in spite of 
this distress had increased by Rs. 4 lakhs since 1819. Combined 
with bad seasons, short harvest and low prices, it was, indeed, 
a time of great trial for the ryot. The outstandings from the 
revenue had increased from Rs. 32,910 in 1818-19 to Rs. 1,34,350 
in 1823-24 This clearly showed the inability of the ryot to 
pay the assessment. This difficulty to pay the land revenue 
is further supported by the continued rise in the tuekavi given 
to the ryot by the Government: 


1819 

Rs. 

40,000 

1820 

Rs. 

5.3.500 

1821 

Rs. 

66,000 

1822 

Rs. 

88350 

1823 

Rs. 

1,03,600 


The only remedy to this unhappy state of affairs was a land 
survey and revised assessment at a low rate. The necessity for 
such a survey had been felt, as mentioned previously, bodi by 
Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Thackeray. Efforts had been made but 
had met with failure. Among the several causes that contri- 
buted to die failure of a survey the most important was the 
variety of land measures. According to Mr. Thackeray, there 
was, perhaps, no district in India where a standard land measure 
was 'more required than in Dharwar. Some sub-diviaons -had 
no fewer than nine land measures; and these again varied in 
almost every village. 
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Lands were divided into shares each of which was termed 
Kul. Kut meant a landholder. As a land measure it might mean 
the area which one landholder was expected to plough. It 
contained six to eight Kurg/s. The Kurgis was the area which 
a drill-plough could sow in one day. In some villages the 
measure was called sthal, perhaps, the same as thekina^* among 
the Marathas, and was about the same size as the kurgis. Then 
tliere was another called phulnis equal to about two kurgis. 
The black soil lands were divided into mars of six to twenty 
kurgis, each kurgi of two to eight acres. Thirty bighas made a 
mar. The mar was of a veiy uncertain size. There was also a 
measure called gules. The word meant a ‘one yoke plough,’ 
and had tlie same reference to ploughing tliat the kurgi had 
to sowing. The gule was usually equal to thirty-two kurgis. 
In one village each division was called chukli or a piece. The 
chukli was about half a kurgi. Thus, there v/as no local stand- 
ard measure which could be made the basis of a survey. Abor- 
tive efforts at survey V'cre made during these early years. Even 
the Court of Directors, in 1823, held that a survey was necessary 
because of the general destruction of all village accounts. But 
due to the lack of able revenue officers the survey would have 
to wait. 

The following is an account of the system of land manage- 
ment in Dharwar in 1828. Dharwar was reduced to 19 sub- 
divisions from the original 21. Each sub-division was under 
the Mamlaidar who, under the collector, had control of all 
revenue and judicial affairs. The Mamlaidar had to be ac- 
quainted with the character, circumstance and habits of the 
people. At the commencement of every cultivating season, the 
Mamlaidar was to visit every village, prepare an accoimt of 
the area of land tilled by each landholder, settle disputes, grant 
advances, inquire and try to remove causes of decrease. Just 
before the harvest was gathered in, he had to visit the farms 
again, learn the result of the season and see the effect of his 
former arrangements. In each village the peshkar (treasury 

Thcki is a land measure in use in some parts of the Deccan. It consists 
of an indefinite area from one to twenty bighas. — East India Papers, Vol. 
IV, p. 389. 
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clerk) and the zWadazs (ullage group clerks) were to prepare 
a detailed statement of the fields tilled to be compared with 
the agreements which the villagers had given at the be^nning 
of the season. This comparison was the basis of the yearly rent 
settlements and formed the groundwork of the Mamlatdar'e fu- 
ture proceedings. He had also to pay attention to the fnamdars 
and hakdars who called on him, and other classes of people 
who were imder his charge. 

Under the Mamiatdar was a chief clerk called the shirastedar. 
His duty was to keep accoxmts of the collections, demands 
and balances of revenue. In this work he was helped by four 
or five other petty clerks called karkuns. He also had the aid 
of a peshkar or treasury clerk who was his confidential assbt- 
ant. These, together with the pofdar (coin-testing clerk) and 
other inferior servants, formed the kacheri (head-quarters). 
This staff was aided in the villages by the patil (village head- 
man) and the kulkarni (village clerk). No accounts were final- 
ised until examined in the Collector's office. All collections were 
made in cash and remitted every month to the Collector’s 
treasury by the Mamtatdar. 

The basis of land settlement was the ryotwar. This settlement 
was called the kulvar or personal settlement Where the survey 
had not been made, the kulvar settlement involved consider- 
ably more labour. The rates paid by the ryots holding the same 
sort of land, even in the same village, frequently varied. Where 
these inequalities were numerous, the mode of adjusting them 
was to reqiure the whole body of land holders to name a 
panchayef (coundl of five) from among themselves, whose de- 
cision they would agree to abide by. To this council all details 
were handed over, and they were required to make a fair dis- 
tribution of the revenue for the year, apportioning to each 
individual the burden of land rent he could afford to pay. The 
result of this arbitration was almost always satisfactory. This 
condition continued till the introduction of the New Land 
Settlement in 1843. 

Mr. Goldmid of the Indian Civil Service and Captain G. 
Wingate had begxm their New Survey and Settlement in the 
Bombay Deccan in 1838 at Indapur taluka in the Poona Dis- 
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trict.’^® This was to introduce new revised assessment at a 
lower rate than the one adopted during the first quarter of a 
century of British rule. Most of the evils had been attributed 
to the high assessment of former years. The new assessment 
sought to help the lyot to pay his land rent to the government 
and to keep for himself a fair proportion as the reward for his 
labour and time spent in cultivation. 

Mr. Thackeray was murdered in 1824.* Partly because of 
the loss of supervision by him, the attempt to introduce a sur- 
vey failed. The only portion of the survey under his care, 
though that was also faulty, that stood the test of time, ' was 
the land measurement. The classification of fields, the rates of 
assessment, etc., were all very defective. This patchwork assess- 
ment continued till the New Survey and Settlement of 1843. 
The inequality of assessment was followed by yearly remissions 
which were a loss to the goverrvment and a fertile cause of cor- 
ruption to the native servants. Table 3 gives the revenue collec- 
tions and remissions from 1833 to 1843: 


Table 3 

REVENUE COLLECTIONS AND REMISSIONS DURING 1833-1843 


Years 

Collections 

Remissions 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1833-34 

9,67,943 

1,28,350 

1834-35 

11,02,540 

— 

1835-36 

9,25,332 

3,03,300 

1836-37 

8,38,840 

94,060 

1837-38 

9,18,422 

1,71,176 

1838-39 

8,65,069 

3,10,565 

183940 

. 11,53,291 

86,502 

184041 

11,47,066 

77,427 

184142 

11,66,554 

82,405 

184243 

11,50,821 

71,991 


15 For detaOs see Economic History of the Bombay Deccan and Kamatak, 
1818-1868, R. D. Choksey. 

’Kittur Rebellion. 
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For tile same period jawari prices at Dharwar fell from 54 
lbs. the rupee in 1833 to 102 lbs. the rupee in 1842: Table 4. 


Table 4 

PRICE OF JAWARI AT DHARWAR DURING 183U2 
fin Lbs. Per RupeeJ 


Years 

Poandi Per Rupee 

1833 

54 

1834 

60 

183S 

111 

1836 

90 

1837 

90 

1838 

102 

1839 

78 

1840 

102 

1841 

120 

1842 

102 


•' I -y j ^ -j . 

Thus these early years experienced high assessment, large 
rendssions and falling prices. Herein lies a close parallel with 
the early history of the Bombay Deccan. The lands that 
stretched from Khandesh to Dharwar suffered alike in increas- 
ing poverty. 

The first thirty years’ revenue survey settlement was intro- 
duced into 47 ullages in Hubli taluka between 1843 and 1645 
and by 1850-51 the whole district was surveyed and settled. 
By 1874 the whole of the Kamatak was surveyed and the effects 
of the new assessment had been enjoyed for a full period of 
thirty years in places like Hubli. On the advent of the survey 
in 1843, the extreme poverty of the ryot had long been the 
subject of universal remark and almost every officer who was 
considered an authority attributed this poverty in a greater 
or less degree to over-assessment. 

A typical example of the effect of this widespread ruin was 
Kod, a taluka in the Dharwar district. Kod must have been 
once the fairest of all talukas in the Kamatak. In 1848 its fine 
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plains lay untilled ; its rice fields, the finest of their kind, were 
overgrown with date jungle; its tanks were choked up with 
mud; its once populous villages now consisted of a few miserable 
huts and its once prosperous peasantiy were now poverty- 
stricken and spiritless. Such a landscape, multiplied manifold, 
presented itself to Mr. George Wingate as he travelled from 
taluka to taluka. With slight variations most of the Kamatak, 
wrote Wingate, “was in a very discreditable state.” 

Wingate was convinced that the prevailing poverty was due 
to over-assessment. Looking at the ruined condition of Kod 
taluka, he said that it was sad to think of the resources of that 
fine taluka retarded by insupportable taxation. But with the 
introduction of the New Survey and Settlement “a day of 
brighter promise has at length dawned, and hope already 
beckons the dispirited peasantry to a career of industry that 
will soon reward them with comfort and advantage.” 

Though the future was not so bright as pictured by the 
architect of the new land settlement, the happy effects of the 
new policy were soon witnessed. To lower the assessment, even 
at the cost of the land revenue, was the first principle of the new 
settlement of Mr. G. Wingate. Various other suggestions for 
the successful working of the settlement were also proposed.^® 
In the talukas of Belgaura and Dharwar Districts, tillage 
rose and with it the revenue collection. For example, in the 
two talukas of Parasgad and Athni, in the Belgaum Collectorate, 
tillage rose in the 19 years ending 1867-68 and in the 12 years 
ending 1862-63 from 89,422 to 1,60,814 acres and from 92,369 
to 1,77,643 acres, while the revenue collection showed a similar 
rise from Rs. 65,166 to Rs. 1,19,120 and from Rs. 37,419 to 
Rs. 69,659. Similar examples could also be given from among 
the talukas in Dharwar. Alexander Mackay who visited the 
Kamatak about this time wrote that “whilst Government has 
lost nothing in the shape of revenue . . . the ryot has been 
placed in a far better position.”^’’ 

The effects of the New Survey are best felt in the fall in 
Economic History of the Bombay Dcccan and Karnatak, 1818-1868, R. D. 
Cliokscy, p. 318, Part IL 

Western India, A. Mackay. 
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remisaons and a regular collection of the net revenue. The 
remissions, which under the formec land management ran some- 
times into thousands and lakhs, were now not even two thou- 
sand in any one year except 1860-61, in a period of fourteen 
years ending in 1873-74 (Table S). 

Tabu S 

REVENUE COLLECTIONS AND REOTSSIONS, 1860 61 TO 1873-:4 


YeaT$ 

Cottection 

KemujMnj 


Rb. 

R»- 

1860-61 

3257439 

16,020 

1861-62 

3357573 

1536 

1862-63 

35,17J)M 

1.183 

1863-64 

36.44491 

1,071 

1864-65* 

4459.774 

485 

1865-66 

4256540 

89$ 

1866-67 

4356535 

645 

1867-68 

4359404 

657 

1868 69 

4251545 

448 

1869-70 

4355.937 

311 

1870-71 

4254,006 

317 

1871-72 

4252419 

274 

1872-73 

42.81565 

339 

1873 74 

42,69.063 

16 


*From 1864 6S, a new CvUeclonile Kaladgi later called Bijapur wt* 
added to the Kamatak Diviaioo. 


The steadying influence of the settlment was also momen- 
tarily felt on the prices of commodities. Produce prices between 
1848 and 1878 showed that during the ten years ending 1857 
javari rupee prices averaged 122 lbs.; in the ten years ending 1867 
the average rose to 60 lbs.; in the ten years ending 1877 to 
52 pounds, and in 3878 the price was 20]hs, per rupee, (Tabled-^ 
Closely follovnng the new survey rates came the American 
Civil War, when the influx of bullion into the Bombay Presi- 
dency raised prices above what would be famine prices in many 
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Table 6 


DHARWAR 

GRAIN 

RUPEE PRICE: 

1848-1878 


Year 

Javari 

Rice 

Wheat 

Gram 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1848-1857 

122 

64 

98 

60 

1858-1867 

60 

30 

46 

30 

1868-1877 

52 

26 

30 

22 

1878 

20 

16 

10 

14 


other parts of India. The cessation of the war in 1864-65, and 
the general consumption of the bullion naturally caused prices 
to decline. The fall first showed itself slightly in 1868 but prices 
rose again in most districts. 

It was further remarked that the great demand for cotton 
during the war raised the area of that staple under cultiva- 
tion.^® In spite of this increase in cotton cultivation, the area 
Tmder foodgrains did not diminish probably because a large 
amovmt of silver poured into the country raising the price of 
foodgrains enormously, so as to render cultivation of any kind 
extremely profitable, and because increasing population increased 
the demand for foodgrains.^® 

The Kamatak, like any other Division of the Presidency, 
bears witness to the prosperity. The land revenue rose from 
Rs. 32 lakhs in 1860-61 to Rs. 36 lakhs in 1863-64. The re- 
mission had also lessened from Rs. 16,020 in 1860-61 to Rs. 
1,071 in 18163-64. Javari which sold in 1860-61 at 30^ seers a 
rupee in Dharwar rose to 13^ seers a rupee by 1865 and went 
up to 9 seers a rupee in 1869. 

By 1870, this glamour appears to have faded away and 
what was true of the other Divisions of the Presidency, appeared 
“From 1,002,000 acres in 1860.61 to 1,573,000 in 1864.65 the price of the 
staple rising from Rs. 100 a candy to Rs. 670 in 1863*64.” Revenue De- 
partment No. 6092 of 27th Oct. 1875. 

Economic History of the Bombay Deccan and Kamatak, 1818-1868, R. D. 
Choksey, p. 138, 
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to be true also of the Kamatak. t<ooking to the price index in 
Dbarwar, the price of Jevari fell from 14^4 serf’s to a rupee in 
1865 to 19 seers a rupee in 1870; but by 1875 it sold at 29 
seers a rupee. This ■was true of all other grains such as wheat, 
bs/ri and rice. The demand for cotton had brought about a large 
reclamation of waste land. In Kaladgi (Bijapur district) no 
less than 12,427 acres were brought under the plough. Most 
of this waste land was reclaimed by 1864-65. This points to 
two conclurfons: first that the abnormal activity of the war 
years resulted in the occupation of almost all the waste lands; 
secondly, that profits having been spent, the people had got 
into debt, and that a reaction against a still further extension 
of cultivation had set in. 

It is admitted that the period beginning with the American 
Ciwl War in 1860 and extending over 14 years till 1874, was 
one of great profit to the cultivator because of the high prices 
and the introduction of the new assessment But by 1873-74, 
or even a little earlier, there was the first evidence of a defuute 
trend in the fall of prices. The boom period was really of only 
five years (1860-65). Wherever cotton grew, prosperi^ was 
quick in coming. In the Kamatak, Dharwar and Bijapur cotton 
was grown and the increasing demand in England for Indian raw 
cotton spelt profits for both the districts. As preidously stated, a 
large number of acres went under cofton and, as in Khandesh, so 
in the Kamatak. the ryot reaped momentarily a rich harvest. 

Taau 7 

PRICES OF GRAINS IN DHARTAR 
(Seers Per Rupee.) 


Grams 

JS65 

m4 

Slay 1875 


Seen 

Seers 

Setxt 

Wheat 

9Ve 

20 

26 to 27 

Bejri 

12H 

21 

29 

Rice 

VA 

15 
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The American War ended in 1865, and the first signs of the 
departing prosperity were felt in 1868. But the vitality of pro- 
fit years continued to be seen for some more years. It was in 
May of 1875 that prices gave the first indication of departed 
glory by a most marked and general fall. 

Table 7 gives the comparative prices (in seers per rupee> 
of grains, such as wheat, bajri and rice for the years 1865, 
1874 and for the month of May, 1875. 



Chapter III 


THE PEOPLE 

The earliest known census of the Bombay Kamatak dates 
back to 1825. It takes into consideration the towns, houses 
and average population in the towns. Table 8 has been pre- 
pared from the statistics ^ven. 

Table 8 

POPULATION OF THE BOMBAY KARNATAK IN 1825 


No. of 
Touns 

Toluktli* 

Houses 

Averagt 

Population 

7 

Dharwar 

6,014 

24.472t 

6 

Miierecotta 

2579 

12555 

6 

New HubU 

2595 

16,584 

4 

Nowigoond 

35S4 

14.600 

5 

DunbuU 

2,800 

12,100 

S 

Rhone 

1,400 

5,800 

s 

Badamy 

2,530 

13,150 

3 

Bagulcote 

2,500 

11,700 

4 

lloongoond 

2,000 

7,700 

3 

Padahapoor 

3.000 

15500t 

2 

Pumisgach 

uoo 

5,000 

4 

Kiitoor 

3500 

13,900 

5 

Sumpgaon 

_ 

7500 

1 

Badee 

1,000 

3500 

6 

Ranebednore 

2,650 

13,000 

15 

Cootull 

4,050 

18,850 

6 

Koad 

— 

5500 

6 

Uongull 

1,997 

7,800 

S 

Bankapur 

1,360 

6.600 


In the principal towns of Dharwar taluka in 1825, only 
about 20 of the inhabitants were worth from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 

*TaInkaB are spelt as they were in the Letter No. 1267 of Oct, 1, 1825, 
Peshwa Daftar. 

t Exclnaive of troops and their followers. In Belgaum (in Padshspoor 
taluka) troops and their followers were esUniated at 2,000 more. 
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50,000 and only two possessed a lakh of rupees. In the majority 
of towns there was no one possessing above Rs. 2,000. In New 
Hubli there were four persons worth Rs. 50,000 to a lakh, and 
thirty people worth Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 50,000. Only 10% of the 
families in Badami held between Rs. 100 and Rs 1,000. In 
Belgaum 6% of tlie merchants possessed Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 5,000 
and a few weavers were in moderate circumstances. In 
Sumpgaon only one merchant held a capital of Rs. 50,000. 
Opulence was the monopoly of a few. 

In 1827-28, the total population of the Karnatak was given 
as 8,38,757 and the average number of inhabitants to a square 
mile, as 91.94. In 1848, by addition of alienations to Govern- 
ment land, the population showed a rise. Belgaum district alone 
was calculated to possess 9,32,332 souls. Population in Dharwar 
was 6,54,895 souls. The total population of both the districts 
was estimated at 15,87,227 souls in 1848. This showed an in 
crease of 7,48,470 souls over the population of 1827-28, The 
total population of the Bombay Deccan and Karnatak was 
given as 42,81,833 souls in 1849. These figures are not reliable. 
That the population should have nearly doubled within two 
decades (1828-48), even considering the alienations, is hard to 
believe because these early years of British rule were fraught 
with trouble on all sides. A high land assessment, rapidly pro- 
gressive poverty, falling prices, cholera and plague, we are told, 
all took their toll. Many villages continued to be deserted. In 
such a general landscape of ruin, a rise in population at the 
rate at which the figures claim leaves us in utmost doubt. 

We may then hop to 1872, the year in which thetirst census, 
on a definite scientific principle was taken. Even the figures of 
this census came to be criticised at the next census in 1881. 
It is often stated that the data of 1872 is not very reliable. 

Regarding the density of population per square mile in 1872, 
Belgaum and Dharwar were above the average and Bijapur 
was near it. The average size of each of the Deccan districts 
was about 6,000 sq. miles — ^but Belgaum and Dharwar were 
below this average and Bijapur was near it. Belgaum, Dharwar 
and Bijapur covered 14,852,60 square miles in area; the total 
population was estimated at 27,42,824 souls with a density of 


3— E.H.BJK. 
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564:15 per square mile. Is the Bombay Deccan and Kamatak, 
Dharwar had the highest number of people per square tTTi lf 
i.e. 216.44. 

In the Census of 1881, the area in square miles had increased 
to 14,949 and the population had fallen to 23,85,414 souls. 
This decrease in population by 3,65,444 souls can be explained 
by the severe fanune that swept across this part of the land in 
1876-77. The scanty and ill-timed rainfall, in 1876, led to failure 
of cn^s and resulted in distress amounting to fanune over 
about two-thirds of the Dharwar District, half of Belgaum 
District and the whole of Bijapur. In Dharwar and Belgaum, 
the area under famine conditions was 5,660 square nules out 
of a total of 9,164; while 1130,000 persons out of 19,28,037 
souls su^ered from scarcity. Compared with 1872, the 1881 
census shows a fall of 1,06,764 in population in Dharwar Dis- 
trict alone. The addition of the normal yearly increase of one 
per cent during the remaining seven years gives 1,75,000 as 
the loss of population caused by death and migration in 
1876 and 1877. In Belgaum, the Census of 1881 shows a fall 
of 80,900 in population as compered with 1872. Taking into 
consideration, as in Dharwar, the normal yearly increase of 
one per cent during the remaining seven years, the loss in 
population caxised by death and migration may be estimated 
at 1,47,000. Bijapur suffered the most; here the loss in popula- 
tion in 1881, as compared with 1872, was estimated at 1,77,780. 
Taking the normal increase of one per cent, as in the case of 
Dharwar and Belgaum for the next seven years, the loss is 
computed at 2,34,841 souls. A description of the fawine and 
its effects on the economy of the Division is given later. 

Table 9 gives the rise and fall in population in the Bombay 
Kamatak for the years 1872 to 1941. 

The decade ending 1891, though it does not mark any great 
economic progress, was a normal period which felt the effects 
of a programme of reforms in land assessment and in other 
directions, resulting in a normal revival in population. 

In the Census of 1901, Dharwar and Ratnagiri were the only 
districts which showed an increase of 6 per cent in population 
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POPULATION IN THE BOMBAY KARNATAK, 1872-1941 


Years 

Population 

1872 

27,42,824 

18S1 

23,85,414 

1891 

28,60,812 

1901 

28,42,709 

1911 

28,32,798 

1921 

27,86,796 

1931 

30,48,598 

1941 

34,02,426 


since 1881.* The history of the Presidency from 1891 to 1896 
was one of normal seasons and there were no epidemics. But 
from 1896 onwards there was a succession of famines, bad 
seasons and plague epidemics unrivalled in the recent history 
of any other part of India, except Bengal in 1943. The whole 
of the Deccan also suffered severely from famine and indifferent 
crops. However, the Karnatak, and the coastal districts, with 
the exception of Bijapur, for the most part escaped from 
famine years with nothing more than the pressure due to a 
general rise in prices, though some measures of relief were re- 
quired in Belgaum and Dharwar owing to partial crop failure 
in the north and east of those districts. 

The Karnatak was therefore little affected by famine; so 
that decrease in population in Belgaum and Dharwar districts 
must be attributed to plague. The decrease was 56,643 souls 
from the normal growth in population. It was difficult to arrive 
at an estimate of plague mortality owing partly to errors in 
diagnosis, and largely to concealment of cases for fear of pre- 
ventive measures. The registered plague mortality from these 
districts, from the commencement to the date of the census, 



Year 

Population 

Increase 

’Dharwar 

1881 

8,82,907 

4-2,30,391 


1901 

11,13^98 
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is 36,000 and 40,000 respectively in roiind numbers. Dharwar, 
in spite of the plague, showed an increase of 34,000 souls and 
this with only an increase of a few thousand in immigrants.* 
Thus, in the Census of ISOl, the total loss of population in die 
entire Division is estimated at 18,103 souls only. 

The Kamatak was the only Division to show a drop in 


Tabu 10 

MAXIMUM POPULATION IN RECEIPT OF RELIEF IN DISTRICTS 
AND REGISTERED PLAGUE MORTALITY FOR PERIOD. 1896.1S01 


Dutriet 

Populditon 

inl901 

ifaximunt 
number in 
receipt of 
retUf. 
mS4697 

Maximum 
number in 
receipt of 
relief, 

imjpoo 

Tat^ plague 
morUdity, 
1896 to 
Marchltt, 
1901 

Bolgeom 

Bljapar 

Dbarvar 

9,93,976 

7,3S,43S 

11,13,293 

20,083 

134.197 

4,444 

4,761 

24,876 

36,454 

4,810 

39,680 



Tabu 11 



POPULATION IN im BOMBAY KARNATAK, 

1901 

DiftricS 

PopulaXion ii 
1891 

1 Populatk 

J90I 


Increase or 
Deereatein 
Population 

Belgatnn 

Bijapur 

Dbanvar 

10,13,261 

7,96339 

10,51,212 

9,93,97$ 

74S.435 

11,13,298 

—19^8$ 

-60,904 

•1-62,086 

Total 

23,60fil2 

28,42,709 

-18J03 


2 In the (tatement ihowing foreifo born populatios in 1891 and 1901, 
Dbarwar b»d 90J56 in 1391 and 97fi79 ia 1901, that, Aowiag an IneretM 
of 7,223 (oulf. Catsus of 1901, pp. 31 and 32. 
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population in 1911. The last rise in population (20 per cent) 
preceded the Census of 1891. The Census of 1901 had revealed 
a decrease of one per cent and the present enumeration showed 
the same figure. The falling off was due to plague which swept 
off 15% (of 1901) population of Belgaum, 13% in Dharwar 
and 6% in Bijapur.^ Emigration and immigration balanced in 
this tract.'* There were years of short rainfall, notably in 1901 
and 1902, when scarcity was general but famine conditions 
never rose to the severity they attained in the Deccan districts, 
and the effect on natural growth must have been confined, 
says the census, to sterility of a temporary kind, not to actual 
diminution of the population. 

It will be convenient to take 'the 'two districts of Belgaum 
and Dharwar together. Their condition was very similar; both 
had suffered severely from plague, in both, the eastern portions 
of the district were liable to famine and suffered in the lean 
years of the decade and in both the number of foreign bom 
was about the same. But Dharwar decreased by 8% in density 
of population which was double the decrement in Belgaum. 
There was a rise of population in two talukas of Belgaum after 
the famine, which was more severe in Belgaum than in Dharwar, 
and it was probable that unrecorded or wrongly diagnosed 
plague mortality was responsible for the greater decrease in 
Dharwar, where every taluka showed a fall in population. 

Unlike Belgaum and Dharwar, in Bijapur district there was 
a rise of 16% in population over 1901. This district had shown 
marked fluctuations at each enumeration, a drop at each 
census being succeeded by a rise at the next as can be seen 
from Table 12. 

The district is peculiarly liable to famine, having no tract 
corre^onding to the hill and transition of Belgaum and 
Dharwar and that portion of the Deccan near the Ghats where 

®“The districts that snffered most severely since the ontbreak of plague 
in 1896 ■were Satara (180,000), Belgaum (148,000) and Dharwar (144,000). 
Plague spared the extremes of life and the greater part of this mortality 
had therefore been among those who were of productive . ages.” Vital 
Statistics, Census of 1911. 

■‘Population (1911) 28,32,798; Immigrants 1,83,966; Emigrants 1,91,364. 
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Tabu 12 

POPULATION OF BUAPUR DISTRICT 


Duin'ci 

1872 

1881 

1891 

mi 

1911 

Bfjapnr 

8,16,037 

6,88.493 

7.96839 

7,35,435 

8152873 


the taiofaU is practically certaia. Bifapur was badly hit by die 
famine of 1897 and again suffered from scarcity in 1900-190I. 


Tabu 13 

INCREASE OR DECREASE IN POPULATION OF THE DISTRICTS 
OF DHARWAR, BUAPUR AND BELCAUM BETWEEN J9M4SJ1 


Distrkt 

Papulation in 
1901 

Population in 
1911 

/nrrema or 
Detreato in 
Population 

Bcigaum 

983876 

9A3.820 

~ 50,155 

Bijapfir 

7,35,435 

8,62,973 

+187838 

Dharvrar 

11.13^98 

10,26.tK)5 

86425 

Total 

, 28,42,709 

2842,798 

- 8,9.13 


The fall in population in 1911 was attributed more to plague 
than to any other conditions. In the census of 1921, when 
Kamatak again recorded a fall in population, it was attributed 
to two reasons. One was the heavy mortality all over the 
country by a wave of influenza; and second by the necessity 
to isolate those talukas in the MaUad region where the dimi- 
nution in population was going on for some decades and could 
not be attributed exclusively to cither influenza or plague. 
The Mallad region was &vided into two parts. The inner and 
outer Mallad. The repon of the outer Mallad lay in the 
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Kanara Division,® while the inner Mallad included 
parts of the Dharwar and Belgaum Districts which lay near 
the Ghats.® It was shown that the worst region of decay was 
the west of Kalghatgi and Bankapur talukas in Dharwar 
District (Table 14). 


Table 14 

POPULATION IN KALGHATGI AND BANKAPUR FROM 1881 TO 1921 



1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

Kalghatgi 

Bankapur 

19,851 

20,326 

13,894 

20,035 

12,708 

17,355 

9,737 

13,179 

7,992 


Exact cause for the decay eluded all grasp The situation 
was worsened by a lack of proper records. “Carelessness in the 
Record rooms has caused many of the early ‘Village Registers’ 
to disappear.” This defect had seriously modified the value of 
the study of this problem. 

The influenza epidemic that carried away more than 4 lakhs 
of people in the Bombay Deccan, played havoc also in the 
Bombay Kamatak. Besides the influenza epidemic, the years 
1912-13 and 1918-19 were years of scarcity. 

Influenza, therefore, carried away 1,59,022 people in the 
Kamatak. In spite of this loss of over a lakh of people, a 
year or two before the Census of 1921, the difference in llie total 
population of the Kamatak Division since 1911 was only a 
loss of 36,002 souls. In 1921, there was an increase of 20,095 
souls in the population of Belgaum and Dharwar Districts as 
compared with that of 1911. Bijapur, worst hit by the influenza, 

® ‘The outer Mallad i.e. the tract between the teak forests and the open 
country growing dihhled rice only in tlie hollows and a good deal of 
javari in the uplands and containing inferior dry forests.” Census of 1921. 

« “The inner Mallad i.e. the tract to the east of the evergreen forest grow- 
ing dihhled rice and hill millets containing the cream of the teak forests. 
Census of 1921. 

Census of 1921. 
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Tabix is 

ESTIMATED NET INFLUENZA MORTALITY. 1918.19 


District 

Population 
in 1911 

Total excess 
mortality 

June 1918 
to Feb. 1919 

Rate per IfiOO of 
the population 

Beigsum 

9,43,821) 

44.702 

47 

Bijapur 

7,35,435 

46J32 

75 

Dliarwar 

11,13,298 

48,188 

45 

showed a decrease of 93,097 souls as compared with the popu- 

lation in 1911 





Tute 1€ 


AREA AND 

POPULATION OF THE DISTRICTS 

OF BELGAUM. 


BUAPUR AND 

DHARWAR, 193141 

District 

Area in 

Population 


square miles* 

mi 

1941 

Belgaum 

4,412 

10,76,701 

1245.428 

Bijapur 

5,710 

8,69,220 

9,75482 

Dharwar 

4,406 

11,02.677 

12,01,016 

Total 

14,928 

3048.598 

34.02,426 


The remaining two decades ending in 1931 and 1941 were 
normal in all directions and hence record a continued growth 
in total population in the Bombay Kamatak. No great famine 
or epidemic marred the even progress of those years. 

We may now give the variation and density in population 
in the Bombay Kamatak between the years 1901 ‘to 1941 
(Table 17). 

*By 1941, the area in square milea had lessened by 129 square miles. 
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Table 17 

VARIATION AND DENSITY OF POPULATION. 1901-1941 


District Percentage Variation Density 



1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1901 







to 

to 

to 

to 

to 







1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1941 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

Bel gaum 

-fl4 

+13 

+1 

- 5 

+23.5 

270 

233 

207 

205 

215 

Bijapur 

-bl2 

+ 9 

—8 

+17 

+32.5 

171 

152 

140 

151 

129 

Dharwar 

4- 8.9 

^ 6 

+1 

— 8 

+ 7.9 

262 

239 

225 

223 

242 


The transitional zone of the Kamatak was of great historical 
and commercial importance.® This can be seen in the number 
of fortified towns possessing strategical and commercial advan- 
tage.® The density of population in the towns of the transitional 
zone reveal a similarity. They vary from 250 to 390 persons 
per square mile. There is a high percentage of town dwellers 
in this region. Even the high percentage in the population of 
this zone is attributed to the towns, as previously stated. Cotton 
rules the economy and hence the importance of the towns on 
the black soil plain to the east. 

Table 18 

TO'WNS AND VILLAGES, 1872 


District 

Towns 



Villages 
' - - 

Average No. of 
j periorts 


No. 

Population 

No. 

Population 

Per 

town 

Per 

village 

Bel gaum 

16 

1,37,111 

1,062 

7,91,639 

9,191.31 

745.42 

Dhanvar 

16 

1,68,976 

1,293 

8,19,061 

10,561.10 

633.50 

Kaladji 

11 

96,181 

1,143 

7,19,856 

8,743.73 

629.80 


® Western India, C. D. Deshpande, p. 109. 
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In 1872, Dhaiwar District had 16 towns of more than 10,000 
people. The villages in the Kaxnatak were above the average 
of those in the Deccan in peculation.'® The total area occupied 
by towns and villages was the highest in Dharwar district; 
also next to Khandesh (822 villages) Dharwar had the highest 
number of uninhabited wllages. 

The following is a list of more important towns and thar 
respective population in 1872 (Table 19). 


Tabu 19 

POPULATION OF TOWNS IN 1872 


Oiatrict 

Totms 

Population 

Dharwar 

ffuhli 

37,961 


Dharwar 

27,136 


Ranibeantir 

11,623 


Cadag 

19.035 

Belgausi 

Belgaum 

30J18 


Gokak 

12,012 


Athni 

1U88 

Ktltdgi 

Bagalkot 

14,002 


Bijapor 

12,938 


Goledgud 

10,674 


nkul 

10,107 


By 1901, the proportion of town residents in the Bombay 
Province had increased from 17 to 19 per cent partly on ac- 
count of the tendency to seek employment in centres of trade 
and industry during periods of scarcity and partly, it may be 
assumed, owing to the increasing demand for labour in indus- 
trial centres. The most remarkable decrease in the number of 
towns in one district was to be found in the following cases: 

The decrease in the number of towns in the four districts 
shown above was due in the fust case to the effects of plague. 
Due to the effects of plague whidi severely affected Belgaum 
^‘'Sliolapar had £37 ailljpea with sn arerafe popolttion of 847; SaUra 
had 1,405 viUaget with an average popnlition of 718; Poona had 1,174 
villages with an average popnlatioa of 626. 
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1891 

1901 

Ahmcdnngnr 

23 

8 

Dharwnr 

23 

16 

Alimcdabad 

18 

12 

Satara 

13 

8 


and Dharwar the progress of urbanization in the decade 1891- 
1901 was doubtful. Clearly, the percentage distribution did not 
differ materially from that recorded in 1881. Dharwar and 
Belgaum, where the scarcity had been little felt, showed no 
perceptible increase in the proportion of their urban population, 
unlike Gujarat wliich was severely affected by famine. On 
the whole in 1901 people showed no marked tendency to desert 
the countryside in favour of town life; nor were the conditions 
of housing in large cities always of a nature to induce such 
a move, even under the temptation of gaining a considerable 
rise in wages. 

Between 1881 and 1891, Belgaum made great strides, re- 
placing the losses which it sustained in the great famine of 
1877, and had a population of over 40,000. In the last decade 
there was a loss of 9 per cent. A portion of the resident popu- 
lation, afraid of further epidemics, had moved out into newly 
constructed hamlets at some distance from the town, and the 
recovery of its position among the populous and growing 
centres of the Kamatak “was likely,” said the Census of 1901, 
“to be retarded.” Dharwar city had also suffered a loss in 
population during the decade 1891 to 1901 though not so much 
as in the case of Belgaum. Gokak was even more ravaged than 
Dharwar; but no town appears to have paid a heavier penalty 
in population than Belgaum. Bankapur and Napani were 
slightly scratched by the demon of plague. The total loss in 
both the towns was estimated at a little over 200 souls at the 
end of the decade ending 1901. 

If plague took toll from Belgaum, Dharwar and a few other 
towns, there were quite a number of others which flourished 
and grew in spite of it. The dty of Hubli, the most important 
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centre of trade in the Kamatak, had grown from 38,000 to 
60,000 so\ils in thirty years (1872-1901) during which it wit- 
nessed the advent of the Southern Maratha Railway and the 
erection of eight factories, including a cotton mill and several 
pressing and ginning factories. An increase of 14 per cent in 
the decade ending 1901, in spite of the losses due to plague, 
was a fair evidence of the recuperative power of its population. 
It is worth noting, however, that a variation of over 30 per 
cent in the population recorded in 1891 had ocurred in Bijapur. 
Once the abode of millions under the Mohammedan dynasty 
of the Adil Shahi, and since deserted, a city of empty palaces 
and graceful tombs, writh a few thousand residents, Bijapur 
had doubled its population since 1872 — an increase reported 
to be due to growing trade, and to its being constituted the 
head-quarter in 1884 of the district. Gadag, as important a 
centre of trade in cotton as Hubli, showed a continuous 
rise in population from 1881. In the last two decades ending 
1901, the population of the dty had doubled. From 17,000 
souls in 1881, it had risen to over 30,000 by 1901. Athni, 
Bagalkot and Ranibennur all record a rise in population by 
1901. 

The Census Report of 1901, therefore, is tempted to record 
the following opinion on the rise of population in cities: 

“It seems diflicult to avoid a suspicion that the increase 
of population in many cities rince 1872 is an indication of 
prosperity, however, marred in recent years by temporary 
checks due to epidemic disease. The erection of factories in 
e dty is not usually followed by a reduction in the earnings 
of the labouring classes nor can the inducements which 
draw workers from the North-Western Provinces to the 
dries of the Presidency condst mainly in the offer of a 
decreased rate of wages.” 

There is no denying the fact that even India’s mild industrial 
progress by 1901 rvas qiute likely to draw population towards 
tirban life. The improvement in the condition of the labouring 
class became more wdble as the century progressed. And 
though the land continued to bear the major burden of the 
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country’s economy, the towns were gradually sharing the bur- 
den by attracting more and more people with their industrial 
lure. In times of scarcity, the towns mitigated the misery of 
our villages by coming to the rescue of the ryots and offering 
them a means of livelihood. Emigration to the towns in 
times of dire need lessened considerably the horrors of a famine. 

Table 20 

VARIATION IN POPULATION OF THE TOWNS OF 
KARNATAK SINCE 1872* 


District Town Population Variation increase (-{-) 







or decrease ( ■ 



1901 

1891 

1881 

1872 

1891 


1881 

1872 






to 


to 

to 






1901 


1891 

1881 

Dhnnvar Hubli 

60.214 

52,595 

36,677 

37,961 

+7,619 

+15,918 ■ 

-1,284 

Dbanvar 

31.279 

32,841 

26,520 

27,136 

-1,562 

+ 

6,321 • 

- 616 

Ranibcnnur 

14,851 

13,761 

10,202 

11,623 

+1,090 


3,559 ■ 

-1,421 

Gadag 

30,652 

23,899 

17,001 

19,035 

+6,753 

+ 

6,898 ■ 

-2,034 

Bclgauni Bclgaum 

36,878 

40,737 

32,697 

38,512 

-3,859 

+ 

8,040 - 

-5,815 

Gokak 

9,360 

12,116 

10,307 

12,612 

-2,246 

+ 

1,799 ■ 

-2,305 

Atbni 

11,107 

10,416 

11,186 

11,588 

+ 619 

— 

700 ■ 

- 402 

Bijapur Bagalkolo 

19,020 

18,034 

12,850 

14,002 

+ 986 

+ 

5,184 ■ 

-1,152 

Bijapur 

23,811 

16,759 

11,424 

12,938 

+7,052 

+ 

5,335 ■ 

-1,514 

The Census of 1901 gives nothing on Gulcdgud or Ilkal; they arc not 
mentioned in the list of towns. Ollier towns h'fce Byadgi, Nepani, Ainigene 
and Bankapur are mentioned. 

Urban life received a setback in some towns by the influenza 


of 1918, Yet, for example, a town like Hubli records a contin- 
uous progress in population during the last sixty years : 


1881 

1921 

1931 

1941 

36,677 

69,200 

89,000 

95,500 
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Commercial expansion by road and rail gave rise to indus> 
trial development. The towns of the transitional zone exhibit 
a amilarity in thrir commercial functions.* Some of the towns 
that developed into important commercial marts in the forty 
years from 1901 to 1941 were Napani, Sunkeshwar, Belgaum, 
Dharwar, Hubli, Haveri. Ranebennur and Byadgi— all in the 
transitional zone. The tvnn dty of Belgaum-Shahapiu^ has a 
popiilation of 87,000 souls and controls the trade routes to 
Karwar, Goa and Malwan on the coast. Gadag-Betgeri taken 
as twin towns have a population of 56,000 souls. Thdr promin- 
ence and future prospects depend on trade in cotton in the 
Kamatak. Bailhongal end Gokak each with a population of 
10,800 and 13,000 souls are like Gadag-Betgari important as 
cotton markets. But more on these towns as centres of com- 
merce later- 

Table 21 gives the towns with inhabitants above 10,000 
souls during each of the three decades 1921, 1931 and 1941. 


TASts 21 

TOWNS WITH POPULATION OVER 10,000 


Cemut 

Year 

District 

No. 

PoputaCion 

No. 

PopuUition 

No. Population 

10,000.204)00 

20,00040,000 

50,000-1,00,000 

1921 

Belgaum 

2 

25,416 

1 

48420 



Bijapur 

3 

46,1«7 

1 

32,485 

— 


Dharwar 

1 

18,980 

2 

75,958 

1 69406 

1931 

Belganm 

4 

54,714 

1 

41204 

_ 


Bijapur 

3 

46,620 

1 

39,747 

— 


Dharwar 

1 

16,411 

2 

8T423 

1 89.9S2 

1941 

Belgaum 

7 

93^89 

_ 

_ 

3 75,482 


Bijapur 

2 

36.465 

2 

73463 

— 


Dharwar 

3 

39,588 

1 

47492 

2 141,795 


*5ee Sfap, Chapter IX on Indoatries. 
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In 1921, there were 11 towns in the Karnatak whose popula- 
tion ranged between 10,000 to 60,000 people. In 1931, there 
were 13 towns one of which had a population over 80,000; 
while in 1941, there were 18 towns with over 10,000 people and 
two towns, whose total population numbered over two lakhs. 
The total number of towns, in 1931, were 34 while they fell to 
31 in 1941. Two of the districts, for the first time since 1872, 
possessed a town with over 70,000 inhabitants. 

Nearly 90 per cent of the people in the Karnatak, as else- 
where, are Hindus; a little over 10% are Mohammedans and 
there is a sprinkling of Christians, Parsis and Jews. In the 
Karnatak, when we speak of the foreign born, we mean people 
from the Southern Maratha States, Nizam’s dominions, Kanara, 
Konkan, Kolhapur and other outlying districts. All these out- 
siders make a distinct contribution to the population of the 
Karnatak. The Hindus in the Karnatak belong to two main 
classes, orthodox Brahminic Hindus and Lingayats who do not 
respect the Brahmins. There is also a small body of Jains. 

In the Karnatak caste evolution has been largely affected 
by the tendency of sectarian zeal in the south, to supersede, 
as a basis of sub-division, the social distinctions that mark the 
caste system in northern parts of the Presidency Thus, 
Lingayatism, a Hindu reformation movement of the 12th, cen- 
tury, orignially based on the subversion of caste distinctions, has 
been embraced by 45% of the population of the Karnatak and 
in consequence we find that the test of social division varies 
from a purely religious to a mainly functional one according 
to the stage in - the history of the reformation at which the 
caste accepted the new social system that it evolved. It is 
essentially the chief factor of caste development in the three 
districts of the Karnatak. 

The Lingayats, numbering 14,00,000 and residing in the south 
of the Bombay Province, are neither an intellectual aristocracy 
like the Brahmins nor a functional group such as the Vanis. 
It is, says the Census of 1901, not an easy task to decide pre- 
cisely what the term Lingayat means. Its single object of de- 
'votion, was, however, the Puranic deity Shiva, from which the 

^Census of J901 , pp. 178, 179, 180. 
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caste often calls itself Vir^aivas. They attempt to apply the 
fourfold classification of Manu, viz.. Brahmin/ Kshatriya, 
Vaishya and Shudra to their social divisions. Tradition imputes 
the origin of the Lingayats to a reformer Basappa of Kalyan, 
who lived in the 12th century, and who seems to have been 
one of the many rebellious spirits who challenged the Brahmin 
claim to social predonunance. Some members of the caste claim 
for it an antiquity not less that of the Brahmins on grounds 
more speculative than historical. Wthout entering into dis- 
cussion, the Lingayats may be described as Hindus denying the 
ascendancy of the Brahmin and entitled to receive from their 
own priests or Jangams, an eightfold sacrament known as the 
ashtavarna.** Every Lingayat must receive the sacrament known 
as ashtavarna, or eightfold protection, in order to become ac- 
■quainted with the mysterious nature of Shiva. 

The Lingayats as a community may be divided into 
Panchamsa/is and non-Panc/iamsai/s. The former are descend- 
-ants of the original converts from Brahmins while the latter 
were later converts. Intermarriage between these two groups 
does not take place. Though when lingayatism originated there 
•was no distinction and alt caste was abolished end converts 
freely admitted to equal rights, social distinctions gradually 
crept in. In its ori^nal form it denied both the supremacy 
•of the Brahmin and the validity of the caste system, tenets 
which are usually considered cornerstones of the Hindu religion. 
'With the growth of wealth, importance and number, there came 
in elaborate forms of worship and ceremony and the birth of 
a Brahmin aristocracy which called themselves Panchemsalis. 
Thus, in course of time, the Panchamsalis became a closed 
caste. New converts were placed on a lower social footing, the 
priests alone continuing, as a privileged class, to dine freely 
with them. This development is alleged to have occurred about 
the close of the seventeenth century. There are today within 
the Lingayat fold not only separate and distinct castes, but 
also castes that are touchable and castes that are un- 
-touchable, 

'*A detailed deaeription of ceremoniea performed on the birth of a child 
,are riven in the Ceiuiu of 1901. 
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The introduction of other castes as converts has sub-divided 
many of the previously formed castes of the Kamatak, and 
introduced a special complexity into the classification of the 
local social distinctions. The Lingayats are, therefore, a sect 
and not a caste. It is probable that few would assert that they 
should be excluded from the fold of Hindus. 

AH classes of Brahmins that are found in the Bombay Dec- 
can are also found in the Kamatak. The traders, craftsmen 
and husbandmen form distinct groups by themselves. They 
constitute nearly 30 per cent of the Hindu population. Marathas 
are found all over the district. The present Maratha population 
are descendants of the people who from time to time followed 
the conquerors. Their speech at home is Marathi but they speak 
Kanarese with the people of the districts. The shepherds are 
a class by themselves and are accoimted for separately in the 
census reports. There are a class of people who are grouped 
as servants, wanderers, beggars and depressed classes. 

Dharwar has the highest number of Muslims in the Bombay 
Deccan and Kamatak. Among Musalmans some are land- 
holders, some are traders, and a good many are craftsmen. The 
bulk are soldiers, constables, messengers and labourers. In 
villages the greater number are husbandmen and the rest are 
craftsmen. A few proprietors, the traders and some weavers 
and husbandmen are prosperous, but as a class the Musalmans 
are badly off. A very small percentage of people are Christians 
and Parsis. The Christians are mostly found in Dharwar; Bel- 
gaum, Gadag and Hubli. They are hospitable and thrifty. 
There are Konkani, Madrasi and Kanarese Christians. The 
Konkanis are Government servants, labourers, or domestic ser- 
vants; the Madrasis are mostly domestic servants; and the 
Kanarese earthen pot-makers, blanket weavers, husbandmen 
and unskilled labourers. There are a few Parsi families in Bel- 
gaum, Dharwar, Bijapur, Hubli and Gadag. They are engaged 
in trade, contracts and merchandise. 

In 1825, of the schools 146 were Marathi, 112 Kanarese, 7 
both Marathi and Kanarese and- 5 teught Persian and Hmdus- 
tani. Of the teachers, 138 were Brahmins, 139 Lingayats, 5. 
Hindus of different castes, and 9 Musalmans. Of the pupils 


4— E.H.B.K. 
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943 were Brahmins, 2,092 Lingayats, 609 Hindus of different 
castes and 118 Musalmans.'* In 1825 there were in the Kamatak 
altogether 270 schools. 291 tutors and 3,845 students. Mr. 
Baber, the Collector, wrote: “it behooves us to do our endeav- 
otir to organize a plan of educatioa."“ 

Though education was never a pet subject under the British 
adnunistration, by 1872, 6.90 per cent and 0.98 per cent male and 
female respectively could read ond write in Belgaum. In 
Dharwar 9.27 per cent and 1.04 per cent respectively, while in 
Kalad^ 6.04 per cent and 0.44 per cent respectively could read 
and write. Those who received education in 1872 were 38.28 
per cent in Belgaum, 39.22 per cent in Dharwar and 3435 per 
cent in Kaladgi. But few boys and still fewer girls continued 
education after their twelfth year. 


Tisu 22 

EDUCATION, 1872 


DUtrict 

Feraoni Able to Read end Write 

Nwnber 

Proportion Per Cent 

Belpnni 

3352S 

3i5 

Dhanrar 

47,461 

4.80 

KaUdgi 

2S.427 

3.11 


In 1881, only 4.7 per cent of the total population of the 
Ramatak was receiving education; 6.6 per cent of the male 
population was regarded as literate. Of the female 0.12 per cent 
were in schools and 0.10 were literate. Therefore the illiterate 
among the male were 895 per cent and among female 99.78 
per cent of the population. There was a greater percentage of 
the educated among the Hindus as compared with the 

For deUdls of BjiUm of edntatioo boo Economic Bistorr of the Bom- 
bay Deccan and Karnauk, 181&1868, R. D. Qtoksey, pp> 301414. 

Letter No. 1203, Ang. 22nd, 1825, Peihws Daftsr. 
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Mohammedans. Table 23 gives education by age, sex and 
district in 1901.^® 


Table 23 

EDUCATION BY AGE, SEX AND DISTRICT 




Literate per 1,000 



0-10 

10-15 

15-20 

20 & over 

District 

Male Female 

Male Female 

Male Female 

Male Female 

Belgaum 

Bijapur 

Dhnnvar 

3 

2 

2 

7 

7 

9 

6 

5 

8 

34 1 

31 

46 1 


The progress in literacy over the years can be seen by a com- 
parative study of its gradual growth by 1911 and 1921. 

Table 24 

LITERACY IN 1911 AND 1921 




Number per mille (all ages) who were 




returned as 

literate 

Division 

Year 

Persons 

Male 

Female 

Kamatak 

1911 

58 

109 

5 

, 

1921 

75 

135 

13 


The highest percentage of literacy was among the Parsis, 
next came the Christians and then the Hindus and Mohamme- 
dans. Table 25 speaks of the growth of education in the Bombay 
Kamatak from 1872 to 1931. 


•District 

Population 

Illiterate 

Literate 

■ Belgaum 

9,43,093 

50,883 

Bijapur 

7,01,848 

33487 

Dharwar 

10,38475 

74,623 


^Census of 1901. 
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Tmle 25 



GROWTH OF 

EDUCATION, 

1872-1931 



Literate 

IllilenUe 

Literate 

lUiterste 


in 

in 

in 

in 

District 

1872 

1872 

2931 

1931 

Belgaum 

3352S 

9,05,225 

64232 

10.12469 

UbiTwar 

47,661 

9,40,576 

1,14,765 

947,912 

Bijapur 

25,427 

7,90;6l0 

56,909 

8,12411 

Total 

1,06,413 

26,3Mtl 

245.906 

2842492 


The ratio of the literate to the illiterate is extremely poor 
yet the literate in 1931 are more tfian double of those in 1872. 

The Kamatak ia bilingual. The two languages popularly 
spoken are Kanarese and Marathi. The proportion of people 
who speak the two languages afford interesting suggestions. 
Table 26 shows the distribution of Marathi and Kanarese to 
1,000 of the population in Belgaum. Dhamar and Bijapur Ois* 
tricts for the years 1891 and 1901. 


Table 26 

LANGUAGE DISTRIBUTION PER 1.000 OF POPULATION 
IN 1891 AND 1901 


District 

ml 

1891 

Marathi 

Etiiuirese 

Msrathi 

Kanarese 

Belgaum 

251 

652 

254 

W 

Uharwar 

39 

823 

46 

819 

Bijapur 

37 

835 

40 

814 


The Dravidian language is known to have been spoken in 
the Deccan very far north of its present limits in historical 
times, and is even said to be traceable in many of the names 
still in use in the north Kbnksn up to Bombay!?* In' the Census 
C«ruus of 1901, p. 153. ^ 
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of 1901 we are told that it was certainly looked on by the edu- 
cated classes in the Kamatak as inferior to MarathL Those 
who were bilingual preferred to use the latter. In point of num- 
bers, the publications in Marathi were greatly in advance of 
those in Kanarese. It seemed that the literate classes had a 
special reason for favouring Marathi in districts where both 
that language and Kanarese were commonly spoken. At the 
same time the numerical superiority of Kanarese speakers in 
Bijapur, Belgaum and Dharwar was so great that any motive 
which primarily affected only the literate classes was necessarily 
limited in^ its effect for many years to come. Table 26 shows 
that the last ten years had witnessed an increase in the propor- 
tion of Kanarese to Marathi per 1,000 of the population in 
all the three districts. This showed that the natural increase 
in those using the Kanarese tongue was sufficient to coimteract 
the effects of the tendency among the literate classes to adopt 
Marathi. 

In 1911 it was feared that Kanarese was being crowded 
out by Marathi. Yet, the northern limit of Kanarese extended 
well into the Satara district and up to Pandharpur in Sholapur. 
The fear that Kanarese was losing ground was due to all 
Kanarese speaking districts (except Kanara) having suffered so 
severely from plague that a decrease of Kanarese or Marathi 
might have been due only to heavier mortality in particular 
castes. It appeared, however, that Kanarese was increasing in 
Belgaum. Bijapur showed a decrease in Marathi but the popu- 
lation of that district had see-sawed to such an extent that no 
conclusion could be deduced from the figures. Dharwar showed 
an increase in Marathi and the drop in Kanarese was due to 
plague. On the whole Kanarese was suffering from the receding 
process very slightly, if at all. It was felt that the language had 
sufficient vitality and literature not to lose ground to Marathi. 

Kanarese did not lose its hold over die Kamatak. In 1911, 
7,605 to every 10,000 of the population spoke Kanarese and 
1,086 spoke Marathi; in 1921, 7,545 spoke Kanarese and 1,063 
spoke Marathi. An even ratio between the two languages is 
constantly maintained. Kanarese continued to be the language 
of the majority and Marathi was confined to those who called 
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' Table 27 

DISTRIBUTION OF MARATHI TO KANARESE PER 1,000 OF 
THE POPULATION IN 1901 & 1911 


DUtriet 

1911 

1901 

Marathi 

Kttttareso 

Marathi 

Kanareaa 

Belgaum 

249 

657 

251 

652 

Dharwar 

40 

80ft 

39 

' 823 

Bij'apur 

36 

817 

87 

835 


Kamatak the land of their adoption. The Census of 1931 shows 
other languages spoken in the Kamatak besides Kanarese and 
Marathi. 


Tablc 28 

LANGUAGES SPOKEN IN THE DISTRICTS OF THE BOMBAY 
karnatak* 


District 

Kunarwe 

Marathi 

W'estetn 

Hindi 

Ttlugu 

Kofa*- 

Tamil 

Belgaum 

6,95,600 

2,68,400 

87,013 

13,163 

1,520 

2,613 

Bijapur 

7,12,229 

26,853 

90,754 

12,535 

21,050 

1,913 

Dharwar 

8.63,924 

41,939 

1,35.768 

26,245 

13.915 

4,713 


•C<wm of J93I. 


In occupations, the mein enQ>basis, here as elsewhere, is on 
agriculture. In the Census ol 1873, the table on occupations*' 
^ves 6,53,745 as occupied in agriculture and under mechanical 
arts, manufacture 6,55,197. The reason for a higher number 
of people under the latter head is perhaps due to the inclurion 
"Occnpationt: Government emplopneDt: 31,581t Profeaeion: 23,693; 
Agriculture: 6,53,745; Trade & Commerce: 33,434; Mechanical tru A 
msnufaeture: 6,55,197? Miacellaneoua: 13,06.479. 
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of occupations such as masonry, quarrying, carpentry, smithy, 
canework and workers in cotton goods. The Census ^ves a 
total figure of 1,30,808 as workers in cotton goods. Table 29 
gives the number of cotton spinners and weavers in the Karnatak 
districts. 


Table 29 

COTTON SPINNERS & WEVVERS IN KARNATAK DISTRICTS 


District 

Cotton Spinners 

Cotton IFcavcrs 

Belgnum 

4,454 

8,749 

Dhnrvi'nr 

1,14,616 

5^42 

Knladgi 

72.932 

3,192 


The greatest number of cotton spinners in the Bombay Dec- 
can and Karnatak were in Dhanvar and Kalad^. This im- 
portant industry passed tlirougli many difficulties over the 
3 ^cars. In the Census of 1921, the table on occupation in the 
Karnatak gives 19,34,466 as occupied in agriculture while in- 
dustry consumes the energy of only 3,51,665; commerce occupies 
2,16,770; professions 44,163 while 2,39,732 are occupied in vari- 
ous other activities. Under the British, not only was agriculture 
the mainstay of our economy but also became the only means 
of livclilmod to our ryot. Pressure on land, already over- 
burdened, and multiplying population which grew from 27 lakhs 
in 1921 to 34 lakhs in 1941 brought poverty in its train. The 
burden of debt mounted while the per capita income was the 
poorest in the world. 

Table 31 on family budget was framed after a detailed study 
of what are considered compulsory and voluntary necessities. 
Urban meant localities wth a population of 10,000 or over; 
rural meant “the rest.” The words "other compulsory” included 
furniture, repairs, fuel and lighting, bedding, taxation and 
interest on loans. The words “other voluntary” meant servants, 
travel (including pilgrimages), amusements, luxuries, one tenth 
of cost of jewelry and postage. 

An investigation into the causes of indebtedness among the 
agriculturists was carried out in 1930 by the Banking Inquiry 
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TiJU 30 

EXTENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF INDEBTEDNESS BY CLASSES’ 



AenmlNumbtrt 



Percentages 


Qaasea 

iniper 

capita 

income 

Ra.0.7S 

Oasees 
IV.Vper 
capita 
income 
Rs. 75.175 

vr-K 

per eapita 
income 

Rt. 175475 

dassea 

X4cvni 

per capita 
tncome 

R1.375 

A over 

I-lIl lY.V Vl-K xocvin 

246 

328 

Not 

120 

in debt 

63 

46 

62 67 

81 



In 

debit 




286 

203 

59 

IS 

54 

38 S3 

19 


*C<nnu «/ 1921. 

tin raesoi definite loan* fr»m mbser’lenden, and OQt Bwrvlr 

(ttodt OR etadlu C<tuu4 0/ 1921. 

Committee. The field of investigation extended over certain 
villages in the Kamatak and the Gujerat The result of these 
inquiries gave the cause of agricultural indebtedness in the 
District of Dharwar Where the villages under examination ■were 
located. The reason for agricultural indebtedness found in 
these villages in the Dharwar District, with slight changes due 
to local veiiations, may be fairly true, not only of the district, 
but, perhaps, of the entire Division. 

Among several other causes of indebtedness,** purchase or 
lease of land in the post-war period was regarded as a fruitful 
source of mischief. Inflationary credit with a rise in prices 
during and after the war put money into the hands of the 
agricultiirists. That led to investment in land at the then pre- 
vailing prices. When credit contracted due to the slump in 
prices, the purchasers or lessees of land found to their dismay 

** Among other csnses xaaj b« mentioned (a) Anceitral debtt; (6) 
proTidence; (c) Decrewe In tb« nomber of money leaden and (d) Ptm 
cbaao and lease of land. Banking Enquiry Comfnltua’r Report, 1925*40, 
pp. 47. 48, 49, etc. 
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that the income from land was not even sufficient to cover the 
rate of interest on the capital borrowed or invested. This 
situation was worsened by a rise in the cost of cultivation and 
a new standard of living. While expenditure rose, income 
diminished. 

These conditions prevailed all over the province but it must 
be noted that they were not equally operative in all the districts 
or even in different tracts of the same districts. Taking, there- 
fore, the several causes for agricviltural indebtedness Table 32 
describes the amount of debt and the percentage to total in 
three typical villages of- the Dharwar district. 

At Bhadrapur, for example, high rents combined with re- 
peated scarcity conditions were responsible, among other reasons, 
for the grovdng indebtedness of the peasantry. The people here 
spent more on bullocks and bunding than elsewhere. Fodder 
was scarce and rainfall insufficient. Litigation was rampant. 
But the Committee was of opinion that information regarding 
debts as given by the agriculturists, “should be accepted with 
caution.” 

It was said that one of the natural effects of indebtedness 
was_ the transfer of land from the agriculturist to the non- 
agriculturist. Information about such transfers was collected 
by the Revenue Department every five years which showed 
the area held by agriculturists and non-agriculturists. We may 
give such information for the Kamatak Division (Table 
33) for the years 1917, 1922 and 1927. 

The information given is not very reliable because several 
persons classified as agriculturists were only successful money- 
lenders who acquired Iands_ from their debtors and were put 
down as actual agriculturists. In spite of these defects in the 
classification, the area held by the agriculturist and non- 
agriculturist, as shown in the table, increased during the first 
quinquennium and decreased during the next. 

The figures, however, indicate a tendency that lands were 
passing from agriculturists to non-agriculturists. But the figures 
were regarded as unreliable and hence it was not safe to draw 
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Table 32 

OBJECTS AND AMOUNT OF DEBTS IN THREE VILLAGES OF DHARWAR 
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any conclusions from them.^“ The only conclusion that could 
be arrived at was that in the Southern Division there was a 
rise in the number of the agriculturist moneylender. This class 
of moneylenders was gaining in importance in certain districts, 
especially in Dharwar. Though often grasping, he was easy 
in his dealings with his brother agriculturists and was imder 
the influence of public opinion in the village. 

The percentage of finance provided by different agencies*® 
in the three villages in Dharwar is given in Table 34. 

Table 34 

PERCENTAGE TO TOTAL DEBT PROVIDED BY SUNDRY 
AGENCIES IN THREE VILLAGES OF DHARWAR 


Percentage of amount of debt to the total 


Sources of 

Debt Bhadrapw 

SanguT 

Advisomapur 

Agriculturist 

26.7 

27.9 

46.9 

Relatives & Friends 

16.7 

18.6 

15.0 

Landlords 

1.8 

— 

25 

Dalals of 

agricultural produce 

4.8 

3.3 


Sowcars 

28.3 

11.6 

21.7 

Wage earners 

.7 

3.7 

4.3 

Traders 

8.3 

5.5 

3.9 

Joint Stock Bank 

— 

0.5 

— 

Imperial Bank 

0.3 

— 

— 

Tagavi 

0.5 

— 

— 

Co-operative 

Credit Society 

9.3 

27.9 


Miscellaneous 

2.6 

1 

SJi 

. Total 

100 : 

100 

100 


Investigations by the Banking Enquiry Committee in selected 
villages in the Dharwar District showed that the rate of interest 
ranged, between 12 and 25 per cent. 

"Banking.Enquiry Committee. 

“Banking Enquiiy CommitteeJReport, 1929-30, pp, 49, 103. „ . 
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INTEREST RATES ON LOAN^ IN DHARTAIl VILLAGES 


Rate of Interesl Ukainptir Sangur 

V.'i 

/fdi'Momopbr 

Average rate per cent of intereit 
on money raiaed on land 
Average rate per cent of interest 

ij 3Sls5. 

2S 

on money raised on personal 
aeeority 

18 IS 

27 

Taaix 36 


BORROWINGS IN 

DBARWAR VILLAGES 




400 — BM 2S I^tn^>lt«e Pnmi*- Hie Oa the date of 
percent ofbnD eery note amotutt payment of In- 
to be ttilment the cr^ 
repaid tn ditor*! eerrant 
lhre« cornea for re- 
annaal covery. If re> 
initaL coTcryU delayed, 
mcDta he titi at the 
with door and mnit 
intereet be fed. 

Orleinal debt 
700. Renewed 5 
timea rrery 3 
yeara. the laat 
profniiaory note 
wu paaaed for 
IU.3,SOO. 


700 _ 3^ 12 Domeatie Premia' 

pcreeot copenaea aery note 
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In regard to the villages in the Dharwar district, the difference 
in interest on loans raised on' land and on personal security 
- was not so great (Table 35) . 

We append a statement embodying a few cases of borrowing, 
in the Dharwar villages (Table 36). 

Sangur and Advisomapur are villages where loans were 
received on personal security. Advisomapur, which showed the- 
highest rate of interest, was known to lie in' “the re^on of 
decay.” The general economic level of the people was low and 
co-operative movement had made very little progress in this 
tract. 

In these villages in the Dharwar district, several cases were 
brought to light in which the village moneylenders charged 
interest at the rate of 18f4 per cent to 25 per cent even thou^' 
the loans given by them were secured by pledge of ornaments.. 
These cases may be regarded as exceptional. 
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AGRICULTURE 

The monsoon is the mainstay of agriculture in Western 
India. The line of the Western Chats, which runs nearly parallel 
to the coast and the ramification of the ihais on the eastern 
■side, cause considerable variation in the amount of rain recdved 
in the Bombay Deccan and Kamatak districts, as the current 
cf the south-west monsoon has to pass across the ghats. The 
rainfall as it passes over the ghats falls heavily in the uplands. 
It decreases as it leaves the region of the ghats and passes 
eastwards and westwards from the summit of the ghaia. By 
September the force of the south-west monsoon decreases fast 
and, soon after, a senes of storms, arriving apparently from 
the north-east, supplies rain to Ahmednagar and Sholapur in 
fte Bombay Deccan, the entire Biiopur district and eastern 
parts of Dharwar and Belgaum. But these storms form, per* 
haps, the most doubtful factor in the anntial rainfall. 

The Karnatak region is divided into the following tracts 
on the basis of rainfall. The tract called MaJlad in Belgaum 
is a narrow strip of territory on the west and as a continuation 
of a tract that lies all along the foot of the ^hafs and receives 
from thirty-five to fifty inches of rain per annum and in some 
places a little more. The so-called desh tract comprises the 
eastern part of the Belgaum district, together with the whole 
of the Bijapur and almost the whole of the Dharwar district. 
These areas receive from eighteen to thirty inches of rain 
annually. 

The Kamatak, like the Bombay Deccan, is a javari, bajri 
region. Most of this region lies in the desh tract. The soil is 
deep, black and retentive on the whole except on the high 
lands and hills. To the south and west, wheat and cotton are 
extensively grown. This area in the Dharwar district contains 
some of the deepest and most retentive black soils in the 
Bombay Presidency. Javari grov^ in all the three districts. 
Bijapur is the most hearily sown. Bajri is grown in the east 
of Belgaum District, all over Bijapur, but none at all in Dharwar. 
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Percentage oi total cultivated area under Javari 
in each taluka (1937-38). 

Besides cotton and wheat, the black soil of the plains is well 
suited to the growth of grain, linseed, white javari and all ordi- 
nary products of the late or winter (rabi) harvest. Irrigated 
lands are of considerable importance. The irrigated crops are 
of two kinds. The principal and most important one is sugar- 
cane and the other crop is rice, or different kinds of vegetables. 
No less than twenty-three varieties of rice are cultivated, but 
only in south-east Belgaum and on the western border of 
Dharwar where the rainfall is heavy. The people of Belgaum 
rarely consume it; most of it is exported to the Konlran, For- 
merly, in many villages, coffee was extensively and profitably 
cultivated. 


S— E.H.B.K. 
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In rotation with cotton, varieties of javari (red and white) 
are grown in the Kamatak m the best black soil. The raW 
(winter) Javori occupies nearly two-thirds of the total area 
under crop in Bijapur. Various pulses, oilseeds and fibre-planb 
are generally grown with kharil (June or July crop) javari, 
while tabi javari (August to October and January to February) 
in the Karaaiak has usually subordinate to it safflower rotvs 
or linseed, cither in rows or sprinkled. There are over a hun- 
dred varieties of javari in the Bombay Province. Bijapur has 
the largest number of acres under javari in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. The Kamatak Omslon stands second for the number 
of acres under javari in the Bombay Province (Table 37). 


Tadu 37 

ACREAGE UNDER JAVARI IN THE DISTRICTS OP 
KARNATAK IN 19J9 


Crop 

Diitrlct 

Year 

Aertt 

Javari 

Bijapur 

193849 

U1S.400 


Dlianvar 

193839 

59«,M8 


Beleaum 

1938 39 

833.057 


Bajri is grown in the drier regions of Bijapur and eastern 
Belgaum. Table 38 shows the distribufion of bajri in the three 
districts of the Kamatak in 1938-39. 


Tadu 38 


ACREAGE UNDER BAJRI IN THE DISTRICTS OF 
KARNATAK IN IM9 


Crop 

District 

I'ear 

Acres 

' Bajri 

Biiapur 

193849 

5S1432 


Delgaum 

1938-39 

187,407 


Dbarwar 

1938 39 

8,675 


In the southern portion of the Kamatak we pass from the 
trap area into the transition tract between the trap rocks to 
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the north and the metamorphic rocks to the south. This transi- 
tion tract is rich and the late rainfall of August and September 
is more certain than it is further to the north. In this trana- 
tional belt of the Sahyadris, rice is mostly grown in regions of 
moderate rainfall, but the crop is considerably supported by 
tank and canal irrigation. The Mallad of Belgaum and Dhar- 
war belong to this rice produdng belt. An irrigated variety of 
rice called vaingan is grown to a limited extent in the west of 
Belgaum. It is sown in December and ripens from March on- 
wards, Table 39 shows the acreage under rice. 



Percentage of total cultivated area under rice in 
each taluka (1937.38). 
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' Taslc 39 

ACREAGE UNDER RICE IN THE DISTRICTS OF 
KARNATAK IN 1939 


Crop 

Dittriet 

y«f 

Acres 

Rice 

Dharwar 

J93S39 

140,770 


Belgaum 

1938-39 

120,051) 


Bijapur 

1938-39 

7396 


The production of rice in the Kamatak is the smallest in 
the Bombay Province. 

Wheat is essentially a rabi crop. It is scjwn in October and 
November and is generally ready for harvest by March. The 
Qhatsprabba end the Don basins form the main tvheat prodae- 
ing region of the Kamatak. 

The two most important varieties of wheat are: (i) soft 
wheat and (fi) hard wheat. The hard red wheat is the dry 
crop w’heat of the Bombay Kamatak. The soft wheat is grown 
in an exceedingly small area being found only as a dry crop 
in Maval taluka of Poona District, and as a garden crop in 
Bijapur. Table 40 shows the distribution of area under wheat 

Table 40 

ACREAGE UNDER WHEAT IN THE DISTRICTS OF 
KARNATAK IN 1W9 


Crop 

District 

Year 

Acres 

Wheat 

Dharwar 

1938 39 

2S8343 


Bijapur 

1938 39 

2S4362 


Belgaum 

1936-39 

122,637 


Dharwar stood second to Ahmedabad as the largest wheat 
producing district in the Bombay Province. Bijapur stood third. 
The total acreage under wheat in the Bombay Kamatak for 
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1938-39 was 634,042 acres; Deccaa stood first with 901, 71J 
acres. 

Grains like suva, rule, raSi, kodnt, komsn and maize, too, 
grow in small quantities in the Kamatak. Barley is grown ex- 
tensively; and nowhere is it grown more in the Bombay 
Province than in the Kamatak (8,062 acres; 46.73%), It is 
sown mainly in the districts of Belgaum and Bijapur. 

Among pulses, tut covered 97,390 acres in 1938-39 and 1,64528 
(33.76%) in 1943-44. The acreage \mder cultivation varied 
from district to district. In 1924-25, 14.7% and 13.5% of culti- 
vable land was under the cultivaiion of pulses in Belgaum 
and Dharwar respectively, and 10 5% in Bijapur. Belgaum 
stood first, Dharwar second and Bijapur fifth in the Bombay 
Province. In 1943-44 Bijapur came first with 58,000 acres, 
Dharwar and Belgaum with 55,000 acres stood third in the 
Bombay Province. Grain was sown os extensively os tut and 
covered 88,227 acres in the Kamatak In 1938-39. The region 
is familiar with such grains, as kulthi, math, mug, udid, vd, 
etc.; these are grown in varying quantities all over the 
DI^dsion. 

Both Belgaum and Dharwar with moderately good rainfall 
have a fair share of orchard and garden produce. There are 
a variety of vegetables (roots, tubers and green) found all over 
the districts. Among fruits, both in Dharwar and Belgaum, 
besides the Konkan, large acres are laid out to mangoes, and 
they are treated as a commercial crop. Guavas also grow ex- 
tensively. Good guava plantarions can be seen in the vlcini^ 
of Dharwar. In 1924-25, of the total of 15,166 acres under mango 
in the Bombay Pro\ince, Batnaglri and Bombay Suburban 
claimed over six thousand acres and Kamatak stood second 
with 2,945 acres. It was developing into a commerdal crop with 
e future. In the same year, Dharwar had 506 acres (12.1%) 
under guava plantation. In 1938 39, there were 28,580 acres in 
the Kamatak under the fruits and vegetables (including root 
crops). Among vegetables special mention may be made of 
sweet potato, carrots, brinjals (Belgaum), onions (Dharwar) 
and radish (Bijapur). In Dharwar betel-leaf (pan) creepers 
are-cxtensively found and are the diief garden crops. 
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Cultivation of tobacco is concentrated in two areas. Elsewhere 
4t is unimportant. The two important regions are (i) upper 
Gujarat (Kaira district) and (ii) an area in the West Deccan 
;and tlie Kamatak (Belgaum District). 

AREA UNDER TOBACCO IN J92-1-25 


District 

Acres 

Per Cent 

- 

mumam 

47,304 

40.9 



42,418 

36.7 



. Very little of the tobacco area in the Belgaum District is 
irrigated. It is only on well-drained black soils tliat this crop 
can be taken. Tobacco is grown in rotation with javari, grain 
or hemp (sann). In 1938-39. 61,883 acres were under tobacco 
in the Karnaiak; of tlicse 59,842 acres were in Belgaum district. 
B'.japur and Dhanvar cultivated a negligible quantity. 

Chillies, garlic, turmeric, coriander, etc. are some of the con- 
diments and spices found in the Kamatak. Chillies are, by far, 
the most important crop of the class of condiments and spices, 
occupying about one and a quarter lakhs of acres in the Bom- 
bay Presidency. The most important centre of cultivation is 
Dhanvar, occupying about fifty thousand acres or 43.9% of the 
cultivable area in 1924-25. Belgaum stood next. Chillies form 
part of the people’s daily food. It is the chief element in their 
curries and enters, more or less largely, into all other dishes. 
Hence, every cultivator tries to keep a suitable corner near a 
well or other source of water supply in which to grov/ at least 
enough for his household wants. Chillies are also e.xtensively 
used in chatnis and pickles and also medicinally. Coriander 
seeds (dhane), turmeric (halad) and garlic (lasun) are largely 
grov.?n in Belgaum, garlic especially covers in Belgaum ■ the 
largest number of acres in the Bombay Province. Besides these 
condiments, sown, methi, mustard, g/nj^er, etc., are grown m 
small quantities in the Kamatak. 

Betel leaf (part) is produced all over the Presidency. The 
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chief centres of cultivation are Dharwar, the Deccan (except 
Shoiapur) and Kanara and Thana in the Konkan. Dharwar 
stands first where pan creepers occupied 30.0% of garden lands 
in 1924-25. In the Deccan and Kamatak it is generally planted 
on well-drained alluvial bank of a river or stream. The cultiva- 
tion is very costly and troublesome, it needs considerable capital. 
When well done, it is very remunerative. The best pan is grown 
in Dharwar, Belgaum, Poona and Satara. Dharwar also culti- 
vates betel-nut but Kanara is its real home. 

In Belgaum, sugarcane is grown and is next in importance 
to Ahmednagar in the Bombay Province. Belgaum has the 
largest number of acres under st^arcanc in the Kamatak (13,479 
acres in 1938-39). Though there is a large difference in the 
number of acres under sugarcane in the Bombay Deccan and 
Kamatak, the Kamatak Dirision stands second in the Bombay 
Province in the cultivation of sugarcane. The profits are much 
greater in sugarcane than is the case with wheat, cotton or 
food grains— /avan' and fia/ri. 

The distribution of sugarcane in the Divisions of the Bom- 
bay Province in 1938-39, is given in Table 41. 

Tabu 41 

ACREAGE UNDER SUGARCANE IN BOMBAY PROVINCE 
IN 1938-39 


Diviiion 

Aeret 

Deccan 

53,794 

Karaauk 

15 853 

Konkan 

3,792 

Gujarat 

2,676 


Among oilseeds, the Kamatak had in 1938-39, 290,415 acres 
of her total cultivable area under groundnut. The cultivation 
^f safflower is mostly confined to the south-eastern portions of 
the Deccan and the three Kamatak districts. In fact, the two 
together (i.e. the South Deccan and the Kamatak) occtvy 
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about ninety-five per cent of the total area. Bijapur grew the 
largest quantity (32,038 acres in 1938-39) of linseed^ in the 
Bombay Province. In the Kamatak castor is grown mixed 
with pulses and cereals. Dharwar had 3,868 acres under castor 
in 1938-39. Castor oil is largely used for lighting purposes and 
as a lubricating oil. The oil is also largely in demand for soap 
making and for medicinal purposes. There is a large export in 
castorseed to the United Kingdom, America and Europe. Niger 
seed is grown all over the Deccan and Kamatak. A sweet oil 
is expressed from nf^er seed and is largely used for culinary 
puiposes. The seed is also used in chatnis. It produces one of 
the best oil-cakes for milch cattle. Bijapur in the Kamatak 
has the largest acreage under niger seed (8,429 acres in 1924- 
25). The total number of acres under oilseeds in the Kamatak 
in 1938 39 was 532,250 acres. The total distribution of oilseeds 
in the three districts of the Kamatak Division in 1938-39 is 
given in Table 42. 


Table 42 


ACREAGE UNDER OILSEEDS IN THE DISTRICTS OF KARNATAK 

1938-39 


Division 

Acres 


Bijapur 

246.920 


Dharwar 

144,864 


Belgaum 

140,476 



®“The crushed seed or cake is very useful for fattening cattle and is 
also a good manure. Linseed oil bums eleven per cent longer than olive 
oil and is a good drying oil, being, therefore, in request among painters. 
Linseed is used for a variety of purposes. It is a demulcent, used in diar^ 
rhcca, catarrh, dysentery and visceral obstructions. When mixed with 
lime-water, the oil is a favourable application (carron Oil) to burns and 
■scalds. It is one of the chief ingredients in painters’ inks and oil varnishes. 
It may either be expressed cold or by first heating the seeds to about 
200“ and then crushing them. Large quantities of linseed are annually ex- 
ported into England from foreign parts.” (Lisboa's Botany), Crops of the 
Bom. Pres., Ambekar, p. 52. 
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In the Kamatak, which recdves the north-east monsoon 
also, cotton is sown in September. In ihe Bombay Province 
cotton is a jltayat ©r dry crop. Except in the Kamatak, it is a 
khaiii crop, bring sown os soon os the land is well soaked vrith 
rain. Cotton does well in deep black soil having 20 to SO inches 
o/ raialall. As the Kamatak receives the benefits of both the 
monsoons, it also grows a long stapled variety {kumptaj. In 
the Deccan districts, on the other hand, short staple cotton 
generally the type called khandesh is usually grown. 

Colton is one oj the most important crops of the Bombay 
Presidency. It occupies, in fact, the second place among its 
crops in acreage, bring only second to Javari in this respect. It 
is an important money crop to the cultivator. East Khandesh 
possesses ihe largest share of the crop, namely, 22 per cent of 
the total area under cotton in the Presidency. Bijapur, Dhar- 
war and West Khandesh follow with about 17, 14 and U per 
cent respectively, Belgaum contains from 6 to 7 per cent only. 
In 1922, the proportion of the area under cotton to the total 
cropped area in Dharwar and Bijapur returned between 25 and 
33 per cent of their gross cropped area. 

In the Kamatak, two distinct species of cotton are grown 
in the Dharwar district— one introduced from America in 1829 
end known as Dharwar-American Cvi/aiti hatih/J. The second 
is the local indigenous variety known as kumpta from the port 
of that name in Kanara, its former place of shipment (Javari 
hatilii or country cotton). Both species ore sown in August or 
September and picking takes place in Pebruary-March. Cotton 
is rotated with javari in heavy soils and with bejri in light soils. 


Tasu 43 

DECLINE IN ACREAGE UNDER COTTON SINCE IMS 


Year* 

Aertt 

192 L2S 

lM7.06t 

193849 

1.202.163 

194344 

1,076,750 
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But the rotation is modified according to the district, season 
and condition of the fields. 

Cotton is a favourable crop with the cultivator. It is grown 
easily. It can be converted into cash as soon as the fields are 
picked; tlrere is always a ready sale for it in the market. Before 
the first world war, cotton was exported in large quantities to 
Japan, England and to several countries in Europe, But after 
1920, the European trade decreased. There has been a steady 
decrease in tire area under eotton in the Kamatak since 1924- 
25 (Table 43). 

But in 1943-44, the Kamatak stood first in the Bombay Prov- 
ince for the number of acres under cotton cultivation,* The 
growth and cultivation of cotton in more details is given later. 

• The application of some kind of manure to fields in annual 
cultivation is very generally recognised to be necessary for the 
maintenance of the soil fertility and the production of substan- 
tial crops. In the black soils of the Dharwar taluka, with an 
average rainfall of 34 inches, the value of manure for unirrigated 
CTops is fully appreciated by the cultivators, and all good culti- 
vators apply it to their fields in such quantities as they can 
secure. Yet all lands do not need manuring. In a year of short 
or badly distributed rainfall, which is quite common in the 
eastern parts of tlie Kamatak, fields which have received a 
heavy dressing of manure will often do worse than fields which 
have had none.® Often the crop is so scanty that it will not do 
anything appreciable to exhaust the soil. In such a year the 
land remains practically fallow and is able to recuperate. 

So much for the theory. In actual practice it is a proven 


* Division 

Acres 

Per Cent 

Knrnnlak 

i.OTfi 7sn 


rirrmn 

1.0n7.Bl6 


Giijiirat 

935 031 


Total 

3.019.617 

mono 


‘Agricultural Progress in Western India, G Kcatingc, p. 96. 
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fact that manure vitalices the soil and enriches the crop. With 
a view to test the exact value of fann*yard manure to cotton 
and javari in the Dharwar talulca, a series of comparative ex- 
periments were conducted on a large number of plots for a 
period of twelve years, and the results showed that a dressing 
of farm-yard manure, to the extent of 5 tons per acre, applied 
every alternate year to javati, and the two-year rotation of 
cotton and javari, gave an additional out-tum of 265 lbs of 
javari, 843 lbs of hedhi javari stalk, and 49 lbs. of seed cotton. 
The value of this additional out-tum was about Rs. 40. and 
as the cost of the manure required to produce it was only 
Rs. 15, it was clear that this investment yielded a very good 
profit. 

“The lessons to be learnt from these experiments” wrote Mr. 
Keatinge, Director of Agriculture, (1907 to 1921) “are applicable 
to almost the whole of the Southern Maratha Country, to the 
West Deccan, Khandesh and Gujarat, a very large part of the 
Bombay Presidency." Having therefore, realised the importance 
of manure’, the Government had, since then, concentrated on 

Tasu 4t 

RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTAL FARING IN DIURWAR 


Determlniits factor 

Percentage of trap Incteast 
oltabtabloln DAancor* 

Ktanuce 

SO 

Cultivation 

35 

Seed 

10 

Drainage 

— 

Field embankment 

SO 

Total 

95 


•Such experimenul f«nna were Marted In Poont, Surat and JaI|xoa 


• The four type* of manure are oReake, freen manuring, artlfieiil 
manures and crude tvi^t aoiU AgrJoiliuTnl Projreu Cn ITeifern India 
Keatinge, pp. 99-102. 
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the production of different types of manures and their avail- 
ability. The e.xperiraental farming in Dharwar indicated the 
results that could be obtained by good tillage, timely operations 
of sov/ing, adequate manure, sound seed and protection from 
surface washing. The results of this experiment are given in 
Table 44. 

These figures are a suggestion and no claim can be made 
for scientific accuracy, but tlieir claim mainly rests on the 
fact that the out-turn was doubled in the course of a few years 
by ordinary methods of good farming as indicated above. 

A. IRRIGATION 

In the early years of British rule in the Kamatak, small 
sums v;ere spent to keep from utter dilapidation irrigation 
works absolutely indispensable to life, viz. such tanks and wells 
as were required for ordinary village purposes. It would be 
in vain to seek for any traces of improvement as regards works 
of irrigation. There was ample evidence of considerable means 
of irrigation in the days of the Anagandy. Though mostly di- 
lapidated, they continued to benefit the country. One such ex- 
ample may be given. 

The old tank at Dambal said to have been built three centuries 
ago, was formed by an earthen dam 4,000 feet in length and 
about 25 feet in maximum height, the water face of which was 
protected by a massive dry stone retaining v/all. It had a 
masonry waste v/eir at each end, the aggregate length of which 
was 335 feet and two masoni:^' outlets for the discharge of water 
for irrigation. The work was originally a fine one, but at the 
beginning of tiie nineteenth century, had much silted up and 
the tank had become comparatively valueless for purposes of 
irrigation. The area of water surface of the old tank was 300 
acres (13 millions of square feet) and the total capacity to be 
145>ij millions of cubic feet. The catchment area measured 46 
square miles and v/ith an average rainfall of 20 inches, it is 
manifest that the supply of water available was greatly in excess 
of the storage capacity as reduced by silting. It irrigated 14Ct/5 
acres of garden land paying a total consolidated assessment of 
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Rs. 742, the irrigation share of which was (4/5th) Rs. 594.* 
The extent of irrigation being small no general rules with 
respect to the repairs of wells and tanks were observed when the 
Company came into possession of the Kamatak. Most of 
these repairs were very essential and were considered as a public 
charge. If the Inamdars benefited by the repairs they contribut- 
ed in proportion to the advantage derived by them. When the 
entire village benefited a general subscription (tutdek) was 
levied. CoiWs and even monetary aid was given to individuals 
who repaired tanks at their own cost. For the first few years 
(1818-1823) no nevi tanks or water courses were laid out, only 
old ones were repaired. 

When the tanks were large, an officer (iVumlcuf^ee) distributed 
the water and received his salary in grain. Where the tanks were 
small the ryots helped themselves under the guidance of the 
Patel The sums spent to maintain or repair these means of 
irrigation were very paltry compared to the revenue realized. 
In the Dhar\var CoUcctorate where for the 11 years ending 1851, 
the Government had realised a revenue of 10^ lakhs, the propof. 
tion spent on tanks and welts was about one-fifth per cent of the 
receipts from land.* In Bcigaum in the five years ending 1850-51, 
a total of Rs. 3,811 had been spent on both tanks and wells that 
gave a yearly average of Rs. 762; while the revenue realised was 
Rs. 12V^ lakhs.* Even on such an important tank as the one m the 
Dambal taluka, to which we have referred, repairs were under- 
taken in 1824 and 1849 (expenditure imknown); minor repairs 
were done in 1860 at a cost of Rs. 181 and in the six years follow- 
ing 1860 the total expenditure on repairs was only Rs. 621. It is 
a story of uniform indifference and stupendous neglect. Not till 
Sir G. Wingate drew the attention of the Government to the 
introduction of the new survey was irrigation given importance 
in both the Bombay Deccan and Kamatak. 

Wingate first drew the attention of the Government in 1853 to 
the necessity for irrigation in the Bagalkot taluka. The rich soil 
of the Krishna basin in this region was one of imsurpassed 
* InigatiDn Revenu^ Report, 1878 79, Part 1, Appendix No. 5, p 46. _ 

'ITestern India, A. Mackajr, p. 430. 

•lbid„ p. 432. 
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fertility if watered by means of irrigation. Wingate was also of 
the opinion that even the Ghatprabha was capable of yielding a 
large supply of water for irrigation. It was expected that if these 
works of irrigation were constructed some of the poorest and 
most unproductive talukas would be transformed into the 
richest. It was f^red that the population was multiplying and 
the climate of the tract was so subject to drought that only 
additional means of irrigation could give a reliable supply of 
grain. The possibility of building bunds across each of the three 
rivers the Krishna, the Ghatprabha and the Malprabha, wherever 
this could be done, seemed to Sir G. V/ingate ‘to be especially 
the duty of the Government.’ 

These suggestions were given serious thought and the Govern- 
ment consented to give Colonel Scott sufficient aid to look into 
Wingate's suggestions. Scott worked for some time on the plans 
of irrigation in the basin of the Krishna. By 1854 Scott had 
definitely surveyed a part of the country where irrigation project 
could be laid. It was feared that the irrigation project as planned 
was likely to benefit the Native States more than Government 
lands. Owing to the difficulty of laying out canals through the 
Native States, the larger project of Scott was placed in abeyance, 
and a fresh scheme was drawn up for watering Government 
lands only. In 1868 the project was submitted. The cost was 
estimated at Rs. 15,00,000, and the return on expenditure at 614 
to 6^ per cent. In 1871 the scheme was put in complete abey- 
ance but renewed with varied fortune right till the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

■ In 1881-82, among the several principal works on irrigation all 
over Western India, mention is made of the Gokak Canal in 
Belgaum, Muchkundi Project in Bagalkot, Nilgund and 
Gangikere tank in Badami. The gauging of the Don River in the 
Bijapur Collectorate had been continued throughout the year in 
connection with the Don River project. The “first erection” of 
the Gokak Canal (2i/^ miles) was taken in hand and the Ghat- 
prabha River and its tributaries had been inspected from 
their sources for suitable storage sites. A great number of tanks 
in the Belgaum Collectorate had been inspected and a survey 
had been made for a new tank in Khanapur taluka. In Dharwar, 
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the Dambal Tank (Gadag taluka) was repaired at a cost of 
Rs. 9,875. A distributing coveted masonry channel was also con- 
structed passing through the town of Dumbal. Along with the 
Dambal tank several other tanks were strengthened, embank- 
ments built, waste-weirs completed and a survey of land under 
the command of the improved tanks was made. 

The Southern Maratha Country appears to be a land of 
tanks/ There are innumerable tanks and ponds specially in the 
talukas in the south of the Dharwar Collectorate. Let us briefly 
note the system of assessment of irrigated lands imder old tanks. 
The system in force regulating the areas and assessment of 
irrigated lands under these old tanks appears to be an exceeding- 
ly simple one. On the revision of settlement the survey officers 
inspected the land, and such fields as were found to be actually 
watered from the tank within a few years of the inspection were 
assessed as iniiated. No attempt was made to gauge the capab- 
ilities of the tank by calculating its storage capacity in propor- 
tion to the annual rainfall; the area found to be actually irrigated 
was taken to be the area which the tank was capable of irrigat- 
ing; and rice or garden rates, as the case may be, were assessed 
accordingly. The water supply was divided into six general 
classes according to its estimated duration end to the ^tuation 
and quality of the irrigated land, and in this way rates were 
assessed on a sort of sliding scale. The settlement was usually for 
a term of thirty years, and when once introduced, the rates were 
le\ded whether the fields were actually watered or not. It was 
in fact, for this term of years, a fixed settlement on a fixed 
area of irrigation, allowing of no alteration except under a 
reclassification caused by the improvement or deterioration of 
the tank — such reclassification was, however, believed to be 
very rare. 

The settlement gave the people who held the area assessed 
as irrigated exclusive right to the water of the tank, as they 
alone paid the water rates. The area of irrigation could, there- 

r "In alraoit all districts well irripiion obtains. However tank Irripstion 
is the main feature of Dharwar. Belgarnn also has a good proportion under 
tank irrigation. It is also an ouisianding feature in Kanara districts.’* 
Statistical Atlas of the Bombay State, 19S0, p. S4. 
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fore, be extended only by private arrangement among the ryots. 
Should any dry crop land- be. irrigated, no extra -rates were 
levied on such lands, but they were liable to be included in the 
irrigated area in the next settlement. In this way much land 
was irrigated for a considerable number of years and escaped 
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SOURCES OF WATER SUPPLY, 1886-87 


District 

Wi>1h 

Tnnks 

Othiyr Sources 

Pakka 

Kacha 

Pakka 

Kadi a 

Pakka 

Kacha 

Belgaum 

1,641 

6,049 

6 

223 

— 

204 

Bijapur 

. 815 

2,972 

2 

2 

2 

27 

Dliamar 

1,430 

2,574 

363 

1,947 

,21 

66 

- 
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SOURCES 

OF WATER SUPPLY, 1937.38 

. 1 

' ' District 


tVells 


Tanks 


Belgaum 


19,011 


1,534 


Bijapur 

11,075 


9 


Dharwar 


4,754 ■ 





the payment of rates higher than those assessed for dry crop. 
The a^essments were consolidated and collected by the Rev- 
enue Department in the usual manner. 

In 1891 the main Gokak canal, 101 miles in length, was 
practically completed, and considerable progress was made with 
the distributaries. Satisfactory progress' was made vdth the 
Gokak storage works, classed as a Provincial Irrigation project. 
In the next year there was a profit of Rs. 5,984 on the Gokak 
works; the completion of the storage works improved the tabi 
supply to the canal but the improvement in receipts due to 
this cause was expected next year. By ' 1892, total direct ^d 

f 
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indirect capital outlay on the Gokak Canal, First ScctiMi and 
Storage works was Rs. 10.01,931; the gross revenue coUccted 
was Rs. 10,40S. the working espenses amounted to Rs. d,<22; 
the net revenue was Rs. 5,984 which worked out to 059 p« 
cent on the capital outlay. 

In 1892 the latest number ol old works (471) in the Bombay 
Province were in the Dhanvar Colleetorate. Questions connected 
ixdth the maintenance of these small works many of which were 
useful to the people and profitable to Government, were under 
conaderation. Yet Government continued increased expendi- 
ture on extension, improvement, mamtcnance and repairs of 
these old works which used to be described as deteriorating. 
More importance and attention was being given to these old 
irrigation works (tanks, we'iis, etc.) at the turn of thei^eteentt 
century, fn 1895 it was decided to revise the list of tanks from 
which irrigation revenue was derived, to abandon such as would 
require an excessive expenditure and to entrust the repairs of 
the remainder to the Public Works Department.* In 1900-01 
^ere were 7 tanks in Belgaum and the cost of maintenance was 
estimated at Rs. 11,258; Bijapur had one and the cost was 
Rs. 258. while Dharwar had 38 tanks and the maintenance 
cost was Rs. 58,109. In the Kamatak the expenditure on w^ 
and other works of irrigation was inconaderable in comparison 
with the expenditure on the construction of embankments and 
other methods of field improvement.* 

Table 47 

COMPARATIVE EXPENDITURE ON IRRIGATION AND 



FOR 

OTHER PURPOSES 





/ rrigational Purposet 



Di'mton 

trells 

Tanki 

Othert 

Total 

Other Purpotm 

' Kamatak 

248 

Z3 


37.3 

627 


*Covemmenl rcBoIntlon No. 34 WJ^»419 of Sth March, 1895. 

. * Memorandum by >he Irrigation Corontiatlon— Bomhajr Freridency, IMU 
p. JO. 
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In 1902 the Irrigation Commisrion were very much in favotir 
of the Gokak extension scheme or second section of the Gokak 
Canal. The estimated cost, which placed it at Rs. 83,00,000, 
could not be accepted imtil proposals had been worked out 
in greater detail. It was noteworthy that the monsoon crops 
on the existing Gokak canal formed 32 per cent of the total 
irrigated area — a percentage which is not approached by any 
other irrigation work in the Deccan. The project was so prom- 
ising that the Commission recommended detailed plans and esti- 
mates as soon as possible. Thought was also given to the ex- 
tension of the Krishna Canal. Sites for storage works were to 
be located and a practicable alignment for a canal, espedally, 
if it could be carried into Bijapur. In 1906 it was decided that 
the Krishna canal as a protective work would not command a 
sufficient famine area to warrant execution. If it would pay to 
take it up as a Productive Work that scheme could be con- 
ridered later on. It was unlikely to yield a good return as a 
productive work. The Gokak Canal Project appeared to be 
prohibitive from .the point of cost. 

TAni.E 48 

GOKAK CANAL PROJECT 



fFith one tonic 

IFith two tanks 

Estimalcd cost 

Rs. 1,50,00.000 

Rb 1,85,00.000 

Annual Irrigation 

2,25.000 acres 

2,87,000 acres 

Return on Capital 

3.02% 

3.14% 


Another project recommended was the Malprabha Canal 
project. A considerable part of the Bijapur District, south of 
the Krishna, could be commanded by the Malprabha Canal 
scheme. But most of these irrigation projects remained on paper. 
When the British left, the Gokak Canal irrigated 14,000 acres 
out of 17,000 commanded so that the percentage of irrigation 
to the commanded area was 90 per cent. Though the Gokak 
extension scheme had received the sanction of the Secretary of 
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State in 1917-18, the cost of the Pravara and Niro Canals had 
been so great that the Government of India had asked that the 
Cokak scheme should be again examined very carefully and 
resubmitted. The project was to consist of o reservoir on the 
Ghatprabha, and a canal 75 miles long to irrigate 132,000 acres. 
A net revenue of Rs. 8,33.000 was anticipated and the cost (to 
be revised) was estimated at 197 lakhs of rupees. The construc- 
tion of this extension canal in the Kamatak lay buried in the 
womb of time. 

By the help of irrigation, cultivators are enabled to grow 
valuable crops of sugarcane, potatoes, onions, spices, and vege- 
tables worth ten times as much per acre as anything that could 
be grown without their aid, and to grow on considerable areas 
ordinary crops like javari, cotton, maize, etc. to a state of 
excellence which would otherwise be impossible in most years; 
or in the sltemative are forced to eke out a txuserahie living on 
a precarious tract in a region having a scanty rainfall. The 
well-boring operations of the Agricultural Department have in 
recent years, added a flow of several million gallons, per hour, 
to the existing water supply. As in the Deccan so in the Kar- 
natak, the possibilities of irrigation, which an extensive survey 
has disclosed, are very great, and as the projected works will 
be constructed, the result on the agricultural wealth of the 
tract should be striking. 


B. UVE-STOCK 

The live-stock of the Kamatak consists of the common farm 
animals, cattle and buffaloes, sheep and goats, poultry and a 
comparatively small number of horses, and mules. Oxen and 
he bxiffaloes form the most important class of live-stock. All 
mechanical devices are unknown on an Indian farm. Horses 
and mules play no part in agriculture. The road traffic till the 
end of the British rule was almost entirely managed by the 
bullock-cart. 

Oxen form about 93 per cent of the work-cattle ond buf- 
faloes in the Bombay Prownce, the remaining being he-buf- 
faloes. In the Kamatak the proportion of oxen to he-btiffaloes 
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TABtE 49 


TOTAL AREA UNDER ALL IRU 

KARNATAK,* 193M9 



, Govt. 

Private 

' 


Total of all 

Division 

Canals 

Canals 

fPclls 

Tanks 

sources 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

. Delgaam 

10,«S 

2M2 

46 919 

12,615 

75S61 

Bijapnr 

698 

100 

43,550 

653 

45,003 

Dharwar 

7,986 

472 

3,459 

61,197 

79,612 


*T1jc largest number of irrigated acres were under rice (87,186 acres). 
Nest came tlie area under other food crops (23,880 acres). Cereals and 
pulses covered 22,054 acres. Non-food crops and sugarcane covered 22,961 
and 15,305 acres respectively of irrigated land. Total area under all ir- 
rigated crops tvas 200,582 acres. The total area of land under crops vna 
7.117,312 acres. 

comes to JOO to 8. Like the Konkan the hc-bulTalo is used 
in the Kamatak in the rice-growing tracts. 

The cattle in the Kamatak. as elsewhere, ov/ing to promiscu- 
ous breeding and poor fodder arc not a strong lot and easily 
succumb to diseases. It may be remarked that our graring rules 
allow all kinds of village cattle, the fit and the unfit, to graze 
at nominal rates, whereas in the Central Provinces, an agri- 
culturist is allov/ed to graze at nominal fees only the number of 
cattle that he uses for cultivation and domestic purposes: all 
others mostly useless cattle, must pay higher rates, and as use- 
less cattle become somewhat of a luxury some check is kept 
on their maintenance. It is only right tliat a man should pay 
for h -3 prejudices, religious or otlierwise, when tliey cause 
damage to public interest. 

■It is not easy to calculate hov/ much fodder uncultivated 
area, unoccupied waste or forest ivill supply. The estimated 
average quantity of fodder available in the Bombay Province 
v/a.s about 6 lbs. of fodder daily to each cattle or horse. The 
daily ration of fodder per head in the Kamatak was about 
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6.6 lbs. daily “ The balance required was, of course, to be made 
up~-eo far as it could be made up at all by grazing. Thli 
ration of fodder has to be made up by grazing on privately 
crsmed and Government waste lands, on forest grass lands and 
on communal grazing areas ^uracharan to some extent. How 
far these resources are really a\milable, it is cUfficult to say. 
It is a known fact that everywhere there is always a scarcity 
during a considerable part of the year. There is urgent need In 
many of these areas to grow and conserve more fodder. This is 
especially the case all over the eastern desh tract in tdew of 
the uncertainty of rain in this rc&on. Most of Dharwar and the 
whole of Bijapur lie in that re^on. In the Kamatak the cattle 
are a miserable lot in-brnd and half-starved, liable to succumb 
to attack of any disease. 

The statistics of agricultural stock show that cattle increase 
steadily when there are no severe famines or other wide-spread 
causes. Thus between 1886-87 and 1890-91 there was a con- 
tinuous increase (Table 50). 

Tms SO 

TOTAL NUJIBER OF CATTLE IN THE KAKNATAK. 

1886-87 TO 1890.91 


188687 

188748 

188849 

1889 90 

1890.91 

1/S7.0S6 

1,737,280 

1.810,056 

l.M7,67S 

2,S60,SM 


In 1891-92 and 1892-93 there « a fall in their number by 
about 2 lakhs. But in 1893 94, the loss is made up and the 
total figure stands at 1,811,174 cattle. In the year 1890-91 the 
cattle had reached their peak level (1,860,504). From the year 
1895-96, the Endows of the great famine begin to appear and 
a decline be^ns in thdr number with just a slight improve- 
ment in 1898-99 (Table SI). 

The turn of the century experiences the worst fandnes in 
the history of British India. In 1901-02 the figure falls as 
*• Thti Crops of the Bombay Presidency, P. C. Pitil, pp. {1-63. 
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Table SI 

TOTAL NUMBER OF CATTLE IN THE KARNATAK, 1895.1900 


1895-96 

1896-97 ' 

1897-98 

1898-99 

1899-1900 

1,808,807 

1,476,898 

1,470,248 

1,566,248 

1,496,906 


low as 1,361,240 which marks a fall of over 5 lakhs of heads 
since the peak year 1890. Not till 1909-10 is a slight upward 
trend in the number of .cattle seen (1,401,375). Table 52 gives 
ihe losses in each of the districts between Uie year 1895-96 
end 1909rl0. 

Table S2 


, LOSS OF CATTLE IN THE DISTRICTS OF KARNATAK 
BETWEEN 1895-96 AND 1909-10 

■ Fears 

Belgaum 

Bijapur 

Dhanoar 

1895-96 

565,909 

620,748 

622,150 

1909-10 

464,223 

433,284 

503,868 • 


-101,686 

-187,464 

—118^82 

Per cent 

— 17.9 

— 302 

— 19.0 


Besides wide-spread famine several other causes contributed 
to this decline in cattle. In Belgaum it was due to drought, 
scarcity of fodder and impoverishment of the people. In Bija- 
pur on account of reoirring famines the stock of fodder having 
become insufhcient to maintain all the cattle with them, the 
xyots kept just the number they could maintain and sold off 
the rest Government imoccupied waste lands decreased and 
restriction was placed on grazing in the forest area. Some ani- 
mals also died of cattle disease. Facilities of conununication 
through construction of roads and the use of carts for con- 
veyance of goods had also brought about a reduction in the 
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number of pack animals. In Dhaiwar the decrease was due to 
scarcity of fodder on. account of some bad seasons in almost 
all talukas. Factors like rinderpest, plague end imlaria played 
thdr part in the general havoc among animals. 

Table S3 

VARIATIONS IN THE NUMBER OF CATTLE IN 
KARNATAK. mS96 AND 1909.10 


VtrUttaiu ^ 

In 109697 In 13^9 1900 Inl90S-O6 In 1909-101 * p 

03 compared tu compared <u compared at compared as compared 
with urtth tcish with with 

Division 189596 189396 18991900 190S-06 ’ 189S-96 


KaniBUk —332,409 —311,901 — US,879 +73,348 — 407AS2 . 

—184 — 17J —113 +S5 —225 


The Kamatak Division was largely affected by the famine 
of 1896'97. Thus out of a total loss of 937 lakhs of cattle in 
^e Bombay Province, the loss in Kamatak was 3.32 lakhs 
or 18.4 per cent. In the next big famine of 1899*1900 all tiie 
main Divisions except Konkan were severely affected; and 
cattle showed diminution of 7.28 lakhs in the Bombay Province 
end 3.12 lakhs or 17.2 per cent in Kamatak. The census of 
1905-06 showed a recovery in the number of cattle 'as com- 
pared with 1899-1900 to an extent of 3.94 lakhs or 48 5 per 
cent. Yet the Kamatak showed a further decrease of 1.58 
lakhs or 113 per cent. Not till 1909-10 did all tiie Divisions of 
the Bombay Province show an increase of cattle as compared 
unth the previous census of 1905-06; the share of Kamatak 
b«ng 73,000 or 5.5 per cent. Even in 1909-10 the stock of cattlft 
however, still kept short of the figure of 1895-96, the shortage 
in the Kamatak was 4.07 lakhs or 22 5 per cent as compared 
until that year. This gap tras never bridged. 
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Table 54 

QUINQUENNIAL CENSUS OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF CATTLE 
IN THE KARNATAK FROM 1915-16 TO 1934-3S‘ 


Years 

1915-16 

1919-21 

1924-25 

1929-30 

1934-35 

Cattle 

1,667,035 

1,463,898 

1,319,166 

1,460,888 

1,718,564 


*From 1901-02 it was decided to take stock of tlic cattle every five years. 


The number of cattle in 1924-25 (1,319.166) is even lower 
than that of 1901-02.t Yet in the decade ending 1934-35 there 
is a rapid advance and a glimmer of hope that if the progress 
continues the figure might reach the peak level of 1890-91. 

C. CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES 

The movement for the establishment of Co-operative Credit 
Sodeties had begun in Western India in 1900. In 1902 regard- 
ing the prospect of establishing co-operative societies in the 
Kamatak, the Collector of Bijapur wrote that the people must 
be given time to recover from the existing famine before the 
introduction of the scheme in that Division could be tliought of. 

In 1901 we hear of the establishment of Co-operative So- 
deties in the Dhanvar Collectorate. Of the twelve registe-ed, 
subsequent to March 31st 1905, eight were in the Dharwar 
District. It was reported that the conditions in the Dharwaf 
District, and the natural bent of the bulk of its population, 
which though primarily agriculturist also took readily to 
business, rendered it more favourable than any other part 
of the Presidency to the establishment of co-operative credit 
sodeties. Side by side with the plan of establishing co-operative 
sodeties in the rural areas, it was also contemplated to run a 
similar movement in the towns. Government was watching 
with interest the development of an urban society which the 

tTIicrc was a famine in 1918 causing a logs of 1,000,000 cattle in the 
Bombay Presidency. Aericullural Progress in Western India, Kcalingc, 
p. 113. 
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Re^strar hoped to establish in Hubli. It was also contemplated 
to start grain banks. 

Though the co-operative movement was regarded in 1906 
as still experimental, the success which followed the establish- 
ment of societies in the Dharwar District was especially en- 
coura^g. and justified the expectation that the scheme would, 
in process of time, be generally adopted throughout the South- 
ern Maratha Country. A society at Muddebihal in Bijapur, a 
district pre-eminently liable to famine, was also running suc- 
cessfully. It was expected that two ^ain banks would be estab- 
lished in Belgaum. 

By 1908 the Kamatak was regarded as the most successful 
field for the co-operative movement Dharwar had led the 
way vrith 7 out of the first 9 re&strations: and Gadag Taluka 
claimed the first 3 of these. "Here was our nucleus,” wrote 
C. S. Campbell, Re^strar of Co-operatiye Societies, "and here 
Is our nucleus still in the south.” Gadag Taluka had in all 10 
societies. orUy one urban, the rest rural. The former tenn was 
'bring applied to non Agricultural, the latter to Agricultural 
Societies. The constitution of the two msy be identical. 

The Betgeri Society was an Urban Society of the Gadag 
taluka; it was open to all classes; the liability of a member 
was limited to any amount unpaid on his share or shares. The 
value of a share was one rupee. Mr. Campbell looked on 
Betgeri as an ideal type of Urban Society— a medium for the 
dispensation erf local or outside capital to less-financed mem- 
bers of the community, it was a lending society and saving 
bank combined. A similar sode^ was founded at Halkoti, a 
place just near Gadag. By 1905 there were, therefore, In the 
Southern Di\nsion 9 urban and 28 rural Societies: of the 
urban two were purely for weavers, of the rural two included 
grain dealing in thrir bye-laws. All the others were, more or 
less, what may be called normal. 

Four years later the opening of the Bombay Central Co- 
operative Bank was the chief event of the year. Most of the 
shares of the Bank were held 1^ aavkars who were pleased 
with the dividend they received. The second event of great 
importance was the passing of U»e New Co-operative Sodeties 
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Act (II of 1912). By this, the Registrar and his staff were no 
longer concerned only wth credit but with an infinitely wider 
sphere of co-operative activities in general. 

In many respects Dharwar District was the most advanced 
of all. By 1912 there were 33 rural societies with a membership 
of 3,201. These societies were founded on good management, 
intelligent comprehension and co-operative principles. Belgaum 
District lagged behind but promised to make good its default 
Bijapur was full of promise. Four new societies had come into 
being. The ryots were honest and anxious to obtain credit In 
the year, before the war, the Dharwar rural societies increased 
to 49 with a membership of 4,685 and working capital of 
Rs. 2,70,432 giving an average of Rs, 60/- per head. In Belgaum 
they increased from 7 to 19. The societies were still very young 
and on a small scale. 

There were besides 20 urban societies in the entire Southern 
Division by 1912. The most thriving were in the Dharwar Dis- 
trict. Among these the most noted was in Betgeri. Its work 
lay among the weavers, and its influence was felt in all talukas. 
Next to it came the society in Hubli. It was also exceedingly 
well managed. There were two other societies, the Belgaum 
Pioneer and the Gokak Society. Both these were not on a 
sound footing. 

There were several otlicr co-operative activities among which 
the two most important were Seed and Grain Societies and 
the Weaver Societies. It was at Gadag that a society for sup- 
plying cotton seed to selected cultivators was begun in 1913. 
It also supplied grain seed to the poorest and most backward 
of cultivators who failed to store their own seeds. 

The Government had decided in 1909 to improve the lot of 
tiie weavers in tlie Karnatak. Weaving was the most important 
industrial activity of this region. The idea was to organise 
co-operative credit societies to improve the supply of wrap, 
and to introduce a better type of loom. Though the progress 
was slow, these three objects were steadily kept in view. There 
were by 1912, ten societies with a combined working capital of 
Rs. 18,000. And these societies confined tlieir dealings exclu- 
sively to weavers. The best of these were at Dharwar, Bhingar, 
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Hubli and Bulsar. They assisted their members by advandng 
cash loans for short periods,' by purchasing yam wholesale from 
the nUlIs and by advancing loans on the security of manu- 
factured cloth when there was no market for it. Owing to fluc- 
tuations in the price of yam this aide of the business was very 
speculative. For example in 1912 the Hubli Society alone lost 
Rs. 400 by bujdng yam at the top of the markct'and selling 
it at a loss. There was a proposal before GovOTment to open 
a Central Yam Store to supply societies with good yam. A 
form of fly-shuttle loom, Invented by Mr. Pomfret, was well 
adapted to the needs of cotton weavers and demonstrations 
of it were held in various places. 

Before the World War (1914-18) there were 1,93,000 weavers 
employed in mills, while 2,67,000 worked at home. Of silk 
weavers there were 23,000 who worked at home against n mere 
2,000 who were employed in mills. It v/as this cottage indus- 
try, both in cotton and silk, that engaged the attention of the 
e(^-operative movement. The effort was to rescue the weaver 
from the savfcar who supplied him the yam at an exorbitant 
rate. In Dharwar a society was started to buy the manufac- 
tured goods of the members and to dye the society's yam. 
Among the new societies in 1913 the most promising were the 
Gokak and Ranibennur Weavers’ Societies. Village Weaving 
Schools were also opened to train the weavers in the use of 
the new fly-shuttle. 

The years prior to the War show immense activity to popu- 
larise the co-operative movement. Representatives of the Depart- 
ment were seen addressing annual gatherings of Lingayats at 
Nipani. Marathas at Dhulia, and Patidars at Mota in Gujerat. 
The newspapers were pressed into the praise of co-operation. 
A number of books on co-operation written in English were 
translated into vernaculars. And Mr. R. B. Ewbank, Registrar 
of Co operative Credit Societies, wrote; “Of all movements 
aimed at uplifting of Indian rural life, none has a brighter 
prormss. or a stronger claim oa fee sympathy and support of 
enlightened Indians tlian the cause of co-operation." 

Though the opening of the War marked a grave financial 
crisis and a sudden contraction of credit, co-operative credit 
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sodetics were far less affected than 'might have been supposed. 
Indeed, the rural societies and all others with unlimited liability 
escaped without any damage or inconvenience. Even in 1916 
deposits from the public were received freely. The only class 
of society that suffered was the Weavers’ Societies. A sharp 
rise in the price of yam and an enormous increase in the cost 
of dyes, without any corresponding rise in the selling value of 
woven cloth, practically brought the handloom weaving indus- 
try to a standstill. The margin between the selling price and 
the minimum cost of manufacture did not bring in any more 
a living wage. No co-operative society can meet such a situation. 

By 1917 the effects of the War were perceptibly felt by 
the co-operative movement so that there was scarcely any so- 
dety, small or remote, which escaped altogether untouched. 
The War loans aggravated the stringency. The result was that 
good societies were inadequately financed. The Bombay Cen- 
tral Bank limited its loans to sodeties to a period of one or two 
years. 

In spite of a setback in some direction rural co-operation in 
Dharwar continued to make some headway. Gadag had a group 
of sodeties, the best of their kind in the Presidency. They 
had ousted the savkaf from the life of the ryot, and co-opera- 
tion was proving itself a genuinely democratic force. In Dhar- 
war District the proportion of literate agriculturists was high. 
Land holdings were larger than in most other districts. Very 
remunerative crops v/ere grown and the people were therefore 
comparatively free from debt. Belgaum also recorded such a 
rapid progress that the Registrar of Co-operative Sodeties felt 
iri 1915 that ‘the district would in time rival Dharwar as a 
field of co-operative enterprise.’ 

Among the urban societies the most progressive were the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) The Betgari Co-operative Credit Sodety; 

(b) The Hubli Urban Sodety; 

(c) The Dharwar Urban Sodety; 

(d) The. Southern Maratha Sodety; and 

(e) The Belgaum Pioneer Sodety. 
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In Dharwar district the non*agricultural societies commanded 
a capital of Rs. 6 lakhs. The rapidly midtiplying resources of 
some of the societies was an indication to show that co-operation 
was becoming a factor to be reckoned srith in the financial 
organisation of the districL 

If rural end urban societies continued to prosper, the wea\dng 
sodeties had a difierent tale to relate, as already shown. The 
new fly shuttle was too expensive and complicated and in spite 
of the Government’s desire to promote its me, few weavers 
were coming forth to learn to um it Most weavers were in debt 
to the savkaf and were not allowed to buy yam from the so- 
ciety till the debt was paid off. This paralysed the societies. 
Savkaia cornered cloth and sold it at a high price during the 
marriage season. To meet this rituation, the societies had to buy 
the cloth from the weavers at off season and advance against 
it loans of yam or cash, enough to keep the weavers from need. 
Some ten sodeties had done tins end the one at Hubli made 
It the sodety’s chief business. 

In 1917, therefore, the condition of the handloom weaving 
industry continued to be adverse, except in centres where 
plain white cloth was woven. The price of yam was SO per 
cent and dyes nearly 1,000 per cent higher than the pre-war 
level while the price of manufactured cloth had risen by an 
average of 38 per cent only. Floods had, in the meantime, de- 
stroyed many a weaver’s home in Dharwar and Belgaum, end 
plague in its train was taldng its toll. 

The War had increased the tempo of industrialisation. And 
in 1915 Mill-hands and Labourers’ Sodeties were given a 
thought to: "With the spread of education, industrial unrest 
is inevitable” wrote Mr. R. B. Ewbank. There was set up a 
sodety at Gokak Mills which received deposits from mill- 
hands at very favourable rates and let them out to borrowers 
cautiously and sensibly. In Bombay there were 14 labour so- 
detics which aimed to rescue labourers from debts. 

In 1917 we hear of Cotton Sate Sodeties at Gadag, Dhar- 
war and Hubli. These were started with the aid of cotton 
traders. The objects of the sodety were to ensure correct weigh- 
ment and better prices, and to cut out unnecessary middlemen. 
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The years of the War had somewhat retarded the progress 
'of the co-operative movement. The Dharwar District, which 
was considered the most progressive in the Presidency, could 
show about Rs. 15 lakhs as money lent at the rate of 9 per 
cent so that the net financial gain per annum to the District 
was about Rs. 1,35,000. To this may be added about Rs. 3 
crores as the gain from cotton due to the abnormal prices 
during the War years. The high prices at the close of the War 
halved the value of all savings and the income of those who 
were in no position to save. “In view of such violent fluctua- 
ticwis in value,” wrote Mr. Keatinge, Director of Agriculture, 
“it is hopeless to look to any strikingly obvious effects of co- 
operation during its present stage of development.” 

During the next three years ending 1920 the condition of the 
weavers began to improve. The only difficulty was cheap yam. 
In 1919 the price of yam rose to an xmheard-of level of Rs. 22 
for a bundle of 10 lbs. but it soon fell to half its value. The 
price of cloth rose. And soon there was formed a Union of ten 
Weavers Societies at Dharwar for the wholesale purchase of 
yam. Its working capital was Rs. 10,000. By 1920 there were 
43 societies with a membership of 2,857 and a working capital 
of Rs. 3,07,660. They made a profit of Rs. 10,085 and their 
turnover amounted to Rs. 9.99 lakhs. 

In 1922 the Annual Report on Co-operative Societies read: 
“that it has in Dharwar . . . brought an independence of spirit, 
a feeling of unity among the cultivating classes, and a desire 
for education and progress which is the happiest augury for 
the future of its people,” Dharwar had 53 members for each 
thousand of the population, a figure which, allowing for fam- 
ilies, means that one household in four belonged to the move- 
ment. The number of societies was more than one-third of the 
villages in the district. Among urban societies the best spoken 
were the Dharwar Urban, the Belgaum Pioneer and the Hubli 
Urban. In the first two there was an overdue, xmpleasantly 
large, but was soon set right by the Directors. The Belgaum 
Pioneer had the largest working capital in the Presidency. 

We have already mentioned briefly the purpose of cotton- 
sale societies. These societies advanced cash loans for culliva- 
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tion and picking of cotton, on condition that all cotton grown 
with the aid of the loan was to be sold to the sodety. The so- 
cieties intended to supply seed and carry out simple grading. 
The function of the sodeQ^ was to sell the cotton by public 
auction, annoxmee the current daily prices in the Bombay 
market, weigh the cotton in the presence of both the seller and 
the buyer, realise the price promptly, remit its dues to the 
local credit sodety and hand over the balance to the seller. 
This was the scheme but in actual practice, it did not work out 
exactly everywhere. Members of the sodety often, instead of 
dealing through the society, sought the aid of dalals at the 
auctions to secure bidders. Auctions also were not held regu- 
larly. The greatest drawback was the chilling indifference to- 
wards these societies by big buyers and Bombay Mill owners. 
They did not take the trouble to buy at auctions held by the 
aodeties. Despite their attitude, in 1923, the Gadag Sodety 
handled 11 per cent of the cotton brought into the market. 
The Haveri Sodety took care of 18 per cent end the Dharwar 
and Hubli Sodeties handled 7 per cent. It was estimated that 
in the following year Gadag and Hubli Societies succeeded in 
securing nearly 20 end 16 per cent of the total cotton reedved 
in these respective markets. Haven realised Rs. 1,60,000, Bail- 
hongal Rs. 2,80,000 for the cotton brought to their respective 
markets. 

In 1924 in Dharwar district there were as many as 109 so- 
deties in class "A” while there were only 54 in class “C” and 
5 in class “D”. The total number of sodeties were 545 and 
thdr percentage to the number of villages in the district came 
to 42. Nearly 30 per cent of the population in Dharwar was 
within the fold of the co-operative movement. The tobacco 
sale society at Napani, in Belgaum District, was one of the 
biggest centres for the export of tobacco. There were urban so- 
deties in every taluka in Dharwar district except Navalgund. 
The Belgaum Pioneer Bank had a working capital of Rs, 7.65.000 
in 1924. Bijapur had so far been an exception where several 
tracts were hitherto untouched by the co-operative movement. 
Co-operation was well understood in the district, and it was 
felt that co-operative finance would alone combat permanent 
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famine conditions. By 1929 there was very little scope in Dhar- 
war district for the organisation of more rural societies since 
almost all the villages having a population of 500 and above 
had an agricultural credit society. It was only in Bijapur that 
there was a good deal of scope for extension. 

It is sad to note that in a tract where the co-operative move- 
ment had spread so well, deterioration set in the older so- 
cieties in Dharwar in 1927. Their enthusiasm had waned, the 
leading members had discovered that Government control was 
not as extensive as they imagined, and hence there was often 
open defiance and violation of bye-laws. Conditions were wor- 
sened by party strife in co-operative societies. This became o 
common feature in all co-operative organisations in the Kar- 
natak. Misappropriations were very common. The Registrar 
wrote, "The Kamatic Central Bank continues to be the fight- 
ing ground for local factions. In short, the Bank has become 
a great source of anxiety. I am afraid some drastic action wiU 
have to be taken by Government.” Though conditions im- 
proved by 1931 we learn that by 1937 the Bank was managed 
by a Board of Directors nominated by Government under 
Rule 48 of the Co-operative Societies Rules. 

In the Belgaum District it became necessary to split up very 
big societies and the result was wholly good. Co-operation was 
not promising in Bijapur except in irrigated areas and the only 
thing to do was to keep up the efficiency of the existing so- 
cieties, In Dharwar the overdues mounted from 11.2 to 12.4 
lakhs giving a percentage of 37 to the outstandings as against 27 
in 1929. With a fall in cotton prices, the situation in the distrirt 
was likely to become ugly. Dharwar required special attention 
and machinery for recovery of debts. In Belgaum district there 
was only one Central Bank at Chikodi; the Bijapur Bank had 
■substantially increased its finance. 

•The general situation in 1931 was distinctly disquieting. The 
trade depression, the fall in commodity prices, and the political 
uncertainty disorganised the whole cormtryside. The economic 
distress demoralised the agriculturist and arrears and overdura 
increased enormously. Moreover, with the economic and politi- 
cal horizons clouded, there was no knowing when an agrarian 


7— E.H.B.K. 
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crisis may arise. Unpromisiug as the thirties were to co-opera- 
tion, the eight years ending 1937 did not show a marked fall 
in the number of societies. There was a slight fall in the num- 
ber of rural societies from 829 in 1929 to 818 in 1937; there 
was an increase in the number of urban societies by the ad- 
dition of 24 new societies, and fiiough there was a very distinct 
fall in profits of the rxiral sodeties in 1937, the urban sodetics 
showed a proportionate rise (Table 55). 

Table 55 gives the number of Co-operative Sodeties in the 
Soutiiem Division inclusive of Kanara in 1936-37. 

Tabu 5S 


NU51BER OF CO OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN THE SOUTHERN 
DIVISION OF KANARA IN 


Population 

Number of Sotieties 

Number of Members 

VilUgu 

31,66,463 

1416 

' 146462 

4.810 


*Fereent3ee «f Societies to the vUlAgest 24.6; the workins CApitd vii 
Rs. 2,60.69,001. 


/The Provindal Bank came forward in 1927 to assist the 
Weavers Sodeties by procuring and supplying raw material at 
who’-esale rates, and by selling the finished articles through 
its shops. It also amended its bye-laws accordingly. This help 
could not be given in every Division. The weavers as a class 
were difficult to deal with. They drank excessively, they were 
suspidous of one anotiier and insisted on produdng goods 
which, being old fashioned, could not be sold easily. The Bail- 
hongal, Kittur and Gokak Sodeties did large business in yam 
by 1930. In 1934 there were 13 Weavers Sodeties in the Kar- 
natak. By this time the weavers were called on to face the 
increaring competition of the textile mills, which produced 
identical goods at cheaper prices. Conditions worsened be- 
cause the economic depression lowered the purchaang pov.'cr 
of the agriculturists who were the main buyers of handloom 
products. Hopes were pinned on the new scheme for sub- 
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«dizing v/caving industry at selected centres with the help of 
a grant from the Government of India. It was felt that, per- 
haps, it was the only way to revive some of the societies and 
put them on a better business footing. 

In closing we might mention the activity of some of the 
Cotton Sale Societies in the Kamatak. The Gadag Cotton Sale 
Society sold 90 per cent of tlie cotton produced in 1928 in that 
area. Value of the cotton sold amounted to Rs. 5,84,000. The 
Gadag Society had a reserved area of 8,000 acres for multiply- 
ing cotton seed. Buyers placed implicit faith in the Society’s 
grading and weights. The Society at Hubli also continued to 
do excellent work. It sold cotton v;orth Rs. lOV^ lakhs and 
distributed seed — 19,63,908 lbs. for sowing. The Bijapur and 
Bagalkot Societies in Bijapur district cornered all the cotton 
trade of the area; while those at Bailhongal and Belgaum sold 
cotton valued at Rs. 2,36,000. These six societies in the South- 
ern Division were making steady progress and the total area 
covered by tlicm v;as more than 3 laklrs of acres, 

•The greatest drawback from which these societies suffered 
was that they could not bring about immediate cash payment 
for the cotton sold by them. It was said that if immediate pay- 
ment were insisted on, business would suffer. It was suggested 
that a responsible Managing Director or Agent should be ap- 
pointed on a suitable commission basis. 

In 1933 the Gadag Society extended its operations to ground- 
nut and other grains also. Both the societies (Gadag and 
Hubli) were nov/ losing on their seed operations. In spite of 
a mill strike in 1934 they sold cotton to the extent of 18,000 to 
25,000 docras respectively. This was considered a record for 
the last five years. At Gadag the society had 21,500 acres under 
cotton and could command of the cotton- sent to the 
Gadag market. The Hubli Society was under contract to such 
leading mills as Century and Bombay Dyeing Co. in Bombay. 
This was considered a happy augury for the future. In spite of 
this encouraging record we Icam that in 1938 the Hubli So- 
ciety was mismanaged and the elected Board of Directors was 
removed by the Government. The Bailhongal Society also came 
to grief owing to mismanagement. 
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' A variety, of efforts at co-^eration were made in .various 
■directions. There were societies in several schoob to enable 
schoolboys by clubbing together to buy staUcnery, slates, etc. 
at wholesale prices and to retail them more cheaply than the 
tillage shopkeepers. We hear of Cattle Breeding Society and 
there were about 15 such societies all over the Kamatak. There 
were co-operative dairies in Belgaum, Hubli and Bagalkot and 
Taluka Development Assodations In every district. There was 
also a Land Mortgage Bank in Dhanvar. There were Housing 
Societies to build dieap tenements; and Co-operation in a 
variety of ways sought to satisfy all and sundry. 

Though co-operation had failed In certain directions and 
even the most trustworthy societies had come to grief due to 
mismanagement and greed— we would do well to assert our 
faith in co-operative life by quoting from a speech made by 
Mr. Goedhart, President of the International Co-operative Al- 
liance, at the meeting held at Milan in 1922 : “One love* besf* 


Tuna S6 

CCkOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN TOE BOMBhT KATINATAK 



Kindo/ 

Number of Number o] 

WorUing 

Profit £ ton 

Yw 

5wi>iy 

Societies 

Members 

Cepiul 

forthejw, 

]9» 

HumI 

98 

13.123 

6,66,748 



Urban 

24 

9.396 

lo;;2.e68 


ml 

Ilural 

«23 

$7,44t 

44,10,919 

+ 57,100 


Urban 

52 

18.683 

23J24U 

-f 80.627 

1929 

Rural 

829 

72.627 

83,95,872 

.i.1,91,917 


Urban 

101 

36,363 

62.91,077 

+131,956 

1937 

Rural 

818 

SS.273 

70,89,152 

+ 62.153 


Urban 

125 

26,285 

78,1W74 

+231340 


he said, '‘what has cost one most in arduous elTort and even 
suffering. Who gains without danger, wins without glory. The 
movement is not without perils at present On the contrary aD 
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the enemies of co-operation seem to have conspired against it 
. . . Our great need is loyalty to principle without which 
tliere can be no progress. , . . Wc have not yet reached the 
highest stage, but we must work for it and preach it unceasingly 
till we achieve our object, which is the peaceful penetration of 
the whole world by the spirit of co-operation as the best means 
of healing human society of the terrible economic anaeirua that 
threatens to destroy it." 
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Chapter V 


COTTON 

Me. Randall in his memoir of 29th Marcn loiy on corcon cul* 
tivation mentioned; “But the new territories in the Doab espe- 
cially about the Kistna, the Malpurba, Gutpurba, Warda and 
branching streams of the rivers, are places admirably adopted 
for a grand experiment in the culture and growth of cotton."* 
He further stated: “To suppose that the natives of India, o£ 
themselves, will ividertake any new scheme is contrary to long 
and wide spread experience." Therefore, he was of the opinion 
that it y/as the Government who should take the initiative ana 
introduce new methods and better seeds for the culture and 
growth of cotton in the Doab. Thus, the recognition of the 
potentiality ..of the Karnatak for the growth of cotton can be 
traced to the earliest days of the British rule in the Karnatak. 

To persuade the ryots to grow good quality cotton, in 1819 
the Government offered a reward of 50 pagodas or a gold chain. 
But the experiment was not carried out. For some years there- 
after, the Company remained content to buy its cotton require- 
ments, from the ryot. 

Mr. Thackeray, the first Collector of the Karnatak, invited 
tenders to encourage the merchants to trade with the Govern- 
ment in the supply of cotton. But the merchants expressed 
inability to deliver the quantity required at Bombay. Mr. Baber, 
his successor, suggested, by way of encouragement, an advance 
to the cultivators. Under these first two Collectors an experi- 
ment with the Bourbon seed was tried out but it failed every- 
where. 

In 1829 experimental farms in the Deccan, Khandesh and 
Dharwar were placed tmder Dr. Lush, the Superintendent of 
the Botanical Garden at Dapori. His experiment to improve 
local cotton by the introduction of foreign varieties in Dharwar 

■> Reports & Documents of the East India Company in regard to the cuU 
ture and manufacture of cotton-wool in India, 1836, p. 92. 
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completely failed.* In 1833 the Government of Bombay reported 
to the Court of Directors: “In the Southern Mahratta Country, 
the measures adopted by Government to effect improvement 
in the quality of cotton produced in that province, have been 
confined more to the introductioft of improved modes of gather* 
ing the Kupas than to the establishment of farms for the prac* 
deal introduction of ’novel plans of cultivation.”* Dr. Lush, 
therefore, recommended (tt) a better method of picking and 
cleaning the staple; (b) distributing seeds of the best descrip* 
tion to the ryots to cultivate on their own account; and (c) 
establishing a system of reward for the finest specimens of cotton 
produced. 

In spite of these inducements end efforts neither the ryots nor 
the merchants co-operated. When the merchants refused to 
supply cotton cleaned on the new plan, Dr. Lush tried to bar* 
gain with the cultivators themselves. So much difficulty was 
experienced to induce the ryots to allow the new system of 
picking end cleaning, that in 1821 he could succeed in obtaining 
only a small quantity of clean*picked cotton. The situation 
was worsened when the Bombay merchants could not be pep 
suaded to abandon the prejudices they always entertained 
against the cotton of the Kamatak. The worst feature of the 
Dbarwar cotton was its impure condition and this was attri* 
buted to the manner in which it was packed and conveyed. 
In ;^ite of these drawbacks, the Government presevered in its 
policy of encouragement and gave the ryot an option to pay 
his revenue either in cotton or in money. 

For the next twelve years, all regular experiments in cotton 
were abandoned. Due to pressure at home by influential com- 
mercial bodies, the Court of Directors sent one Captain Bayles 
to America in 1838 to bring qualified Americans to instruct 
the natives in the culture and preparation of cotton. Bayles 
xetumed in Jime 1840 and brought ten experienced planten 

• “The tlx bales marked D trbtdt you received tn>m Dr. Losb ... 1* 
pronounced here to be fleecy; worth five peace three fartbiDgi per pound." 
Ileporls & Doctiments of the East India Company on Collon-tcoel in India, 
1836. p. 211 

•/bid., p. 212. 
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from the cotton; growing states. He also brought American cotton, 
agricultural implements, cotton, gins and presses. He was. of 
opinion that these planters be given a free hand and be left 
almost uncontrolled to work their farms according to their own 
ideas. As so often in the past, these foreigners were soon to 
learn that they had much to gain from native wisdom. In fact, 
as was remarked many years after these experiments, by Mr. 
W. S. Halsey of the Bengal Civil Service, the planters began 
with tile intention of “teaching agriculture to the natives of 
India,” whereas, "if experience has taught us nothing else, it 
has taught us the fact that, given their means, their climate, 
and their soil, it is absolutely necessary to first master their 
system.” Of the ten planters engaged, three were sent to Bombay. 

In 1842 the Collector of Dharwar, Mr. A. N. Shaw, began 
to show active interest in the subject of improving the local 
staple. In the year 1841-42, Mr. Shaw procured some of the 
Mexican- seed and planted about ten acres in the Hubli taluka. 
He gave his opinion that "perhaps the climate of no part of 
Western India approaches so near the climate of the cotton 
districts of the United States as the Southern Mahratta 
Country.” It was about this time that Colonel Sykes described 
the district as follows; "Viewing Dharwar whether with respect 
to its liumerous towns and well peopled villages, the comparative 
density of its population, the size of its farms, the quantity of 
land in cultivation, the amount of its revenues, the lightness 
with which they press, supposing they were raised as a poll 
tax, the indications of manufacturing industry (so languishing 
elsewhere) in the number of its weavers, and its superior means 
of school instruction, it is unquestionably the finest of the 
British possession in the Deccan*.” Dr. Gibbon, Conservator of 
Forests, spoke of the Dharwar farmer as “a much superior set 
to our Deccan men; they are enterprising and industrious.” 

With all this praise from well placed officials, high hopes 
were entertained of the success of the American planters. Dr. 
J. F. Royle, Superintendent, Botanic Gardens, Saharanpur, was 
perhaps one of the very few who express a doubt on the favour- 

*Should be Sontbern Maratha Country. 
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ableness of the Dharwar soil for the growth of American cotton.* 
The three American experts who were to superintend the culture 
of cotton in this part of the country were Mercer, Hawley and 
Charming. 

The most important years for the experiments were from 
1840 to 1848.® Mr. Mercer was placed in charge of the experi* 
ments in Dharwar and chos^ the village of Koseghul, near 
Hubli, and Gadag as the scene of his labour. Channing selected 
Neganhal, a village, in Sampgaon taluka of the Belgaum 
District. 

Without entering into the <fetaifs of their experiments, it can 
be safely said that the Bourboti variety of cotton failed but the 
New Orleans succeeded so well that the season of 1844-45 was 
described by Mr. Hawley as one that could have done credit 
“even to the banks of the Mississippi." Even while they spoke 
of success, Mr. Shaw, the Collector, proposed to abolish the 
experimental farms, a suggestion surprisingly accepted by Mr. 
Mercer.* Therefore, the farms at Koseghul and Gadag were 
closed but New Orleans continued to be planted in patches aU 
over the district on terms of Contract with the ryots. The idea 
was to familiarise the ryots with it. The Belgaum experiment 
produced, insufficient cotton jjnd Mr. Channing proposed to 
retain only a part of the farm, but in December 1846 the entire 
farm was totally abolished. Thereafter Government derired to 
* Culture & Commerce of Colton fj, India, hoylr, p. 72.. 

very detailed description of Umsc experiments la the growth and 
culture of cotton are given in the following books: 

(a) A ihort hUtory o/ cotton. Hs culture, trode end manulaeture in 
the Dharwar District, W. Walion, 1526. 

<&) Government Cotuin experint^^ Ssuthern Maratha Coun. 

try from 1830 to 1843, 1849. 

fc) Culture & Commerce of Cetum, J. F. Royle, 1852, Part I, pp. 31 
to 35 & Part III, pp. 343 Co 388. i 

^*The reasons which chiefly Bclvaied Mr. fiercer to recommend the 
ahand'onment of the Government fann, were represented by that person 
to be that the American syctem of cultivation was not adapted to India, 
jwd rfw »$ Jndw ieoia their Icaoiyledge td Ae rhmaie 

and capabilities of thciail able to cnlUrate better than any European.* 
Govt. Colton Experiments in Southern Slehratta Country from 1830 to 
1848, pp. 73, 74. 
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concentrate on better ginning press and easier means of com- 
munication for encouraging better quality cotton. 

The culture of American cotton was left to the mercy of 
the ryots. Government was tlie only buyer. In 1846, inducements 
held out to the growers of American cotton, were withdrawn; 
and in 1848 it was found that whatever American cotton had 
been sown till now, was due to compulsion used by village 
authorities. No sooner was this compulsion removed than the area 
under American cotton fell from 20,500 acres to 3,350 acres.^ 
American cotton had besides suffered from a lack of proper 
saw-gins. Long and acrimonious discussion regarding the proper 
use, repairs and ready procurability of saw-gins cover many a 
report during these years. 

From 1849 to 1852 New Orleans gradually spread till 15,000 
acres were covered by this American variety of cotton. This in- 
crease was attributed to better understanding with the ryot and 
better ginning arrangeme.ats. Dharwar New Orleans gained 
quite a reputation in England. In Belgaum, the yield though 
good languished due to lack of buyers. The problems of good 
saw-gins continued to be acute. 

(When tlie saw-gins became more easily available, the acreage 
rose.* In 1856-57, 108,207 acres were under American cotton 
and 196,931 under local cotton. In Belgaum in 1856, 4,461 acres 
were under American cotton only, while the local covered 183,091 
acres. The Court of Directors soon realized that the cotton ex- 
periment in Belgaum had failed. The cost of these experiments 
amounted to Rs. 8,270, while the receipts were only about Rs. 
260." 

These experiments had fortunately in no way affected the 
growth of indigenous cotton of the country. For twenty years, 
between 1842 and 1862 local cotton had held its own very well 
in Dharwar. 

^ Said the American expert Mr Blount; “It certainly docs not look wcU 
on paper to say I have only 3,400 acres to show apainst 23,000 last year. 
It is a much larger falling of! dian expected.” Culture & Commerce of 
Cotton in India, Roylc, p; 365. 

®“Dr. Forbes computed the total number of gins, dicn artually in use 
in the Dharwar Districts alone, at about 600, of which one half were im- 
proved gins he had issued ” Dharwar Cotton, "Walton, p. 30, 

* Belgaum Gazetteer, p. 264. 
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’?tatx 57 ' 


AIl£AS UWER LOCAL COTTON IN PHARWAH. 1842-60' 


Tmti 

Total cultivated area 

Area under cotton* 

184243 

634,874 

181,264 

184849 

994.187 

264424 

18S3S4 

1,230.740 

279283 

1859.60 

1,406,713 

388A22 


*PWwor CoUtm, 'Wilton, p, 3i. 


Though experiments in Belgaum had failed. Dharwar had, 
during the twenty years (J842-1862), reaped a rich harvest 
brought in by the new industry. In 1842 the total culture was 
27 acres, by 1852 it rose to 42,500 acres. According to Mr. W. 
Walton, Cotton Inspector for the Southern Maratha Country, 
the district must have gamed Rs. 1,50,000 per annum os income 
from American cotton during the ten years ending 1852. In 1862, 
the total area for the ten years was slightly over 178,688 acres. 
By 1862 the Dharwar New Orleans had made a reputation to 
such an extent, that Dr. Royle found that the “sweepings” of 
Dharwar gin-houses had been sold in Bombay at Rs. 130 (£13) 
a candy. Allowing for every expense, the increase of wealth to 
the district was calculated at Rs. 14,59,755 per annum’* during 
the ten years ending 1862, At the beginning of the experiment, 
this produce was sold at Rs. 50 to Rs. 55 per candy, and the 
average rate was under Rs. 70. In 1852 it reached about Rs. 
75, and in 1862 to a little less than about Rs. 370 per candy.” 
The figures shown ace the profits realised by the farmers and 
dealers in British talukas only. These figures are, therefore 
exclusive of the profits derived by tiie inhabitants of the large 
Jaghir States situated in Dharwar. 

By 1861-62 the disturbances in America had begun to affect 
tiie cotton inaTket, so much so, that, the Dharwar-American 
had risen in price by some 160 per cent. During the next ten 
years ending 1871-72, the area under American cotton was 
*• DAarwar Cotton, Wtllon, p. 35. ^ 

^Ibtd,p 35. 
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32,27;052 acres, and after deducting every expense, the district 
realised Rs. 81,50,000 per annum. The boom years were 1862 
to 1864, for during these three years no less than Rs. 4,70,00,000 
or on an average Rs. 1,17,50,000 annually were accumulated for 
exotic cotton, by the ryots and dealers. This was during the ex- 
ceptional period of the high prices that niled during the American 
Civil War.‘^ Then prices of cotton fell and the acreage was re- 
duced to 9,81,710; the siun realised was Rs. 1,49,14,000 or Rs. 
37,28,500 per annum during the four years 1864 to 1868. The 
gains reaped by the Dharwar district from American Cotton 
since the days of Mr. Shaw, i.e. thirty-four years ago, to the 
season of 1875-76, are shown in Table 58: 


Table 58 

GAINS MADE BY THE DHARWAR DISTRICT FROM 
AiMERICAN COTTON, 184243 TO 1875-76 


Period 

Every ten years 

Rs. 

Per Annum 

Rs. 

184243 to 1851-52 

15,00,000 

1^0,000 

1852-53 to 1861-62 

1,45,97,550 

14,59,755 

1862 63 to 1871-72 

•8,15,00,000 

81,50,000 

1872-73 to 1875-76 

1,49,14,000 

37^8,500 


Speculators were ruined by 1875-76 but the farmers gained 
substantially. The Indian ryot may come by wealth but never 
Icnow how to keep it. All that glittered was not gold, for the 
year 1876-77 was the year of a terrible famine and Dharwar had 
a disastrous season, the like of which she had not experienced in 
the last seventy years. The total land under cultivation was 
99,829 acres of indigenous, and 44,024 acres of American cot- 
ton, making a total of 1,43,853 acres of land sown vrith cotton. 
Compared with the mean annual average of 5,08,176 acres 
for the last five years, not only was the culture a little more 

IS “The flood of 'wealth turned the people’s heads. They did not know 
-what to do %«th their money. At village festivals, nuniber of landlords ap- 
peared with carts the' naves of whose wheels were rounded with bands of 
eilver.” Bombay Government Selection, No. CXLVIII, p. 100. 
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than a quarter of an average year, but the yield was also miser- 
ably deficienL One such disastrous year sapped the energy of 
the ryot and compelled him to bite deeply into his reserves. 
The experiment for planting good, pure acclimatised seed during 
the year, for which depots for distribution of seeds had been 
set up, had to be abandoned. All this labour and expense was 
thrown away as very little of the seed was planted. 

Trade in cotton had been hampered by bad communication, 
and not till the New Survey Settlement did the roads reedve 
the care and concentration necessary. Besides bad communica- 
tions, the sixties record another evil in cotton trade. For years 
adulteration of American udth local cotton was constantly done. 
A commission was appointed to look into this evil. Thrir sug- 
gestiorjs resulted in the Bombay Cotton Frauds Act of 1863.“ 
The first Inspector appointed was Captain Hassnrd. Between 
1850 and 1860 several roads were laid out from Dharwar towards 
the Kanara coast Yet the ccst of carriage for conveying the 
cotton from the field to the ships was Rs. 60 for every 100 rupees 
worth of cotton. Not till the coming of railways in the dghtia 
did cotton find a rapid means of transport to the coast. But the 
layout of the railways carried Dharwar cotton to Bombay and 
the old routes to Kumpta, Karwar and Honavar fell into disuse. 

There were a variety of ways in which cotton was disposed 
of by the cultivator. A great number of cultivators dealt directly 
in their cotton; i.e. they cleaned it, packed it and then sold it 
to the dealers, who were either natives or Europeans, generally 
the former. Some, but this practice was lessening every year, 
sold their cotton to a big merchant, who ginned and packed It 
In other cases, again, they did not sell it locally, but put it in 
"carts and took it to the coast and either sold it there or shipped 
it through a Dalai to Bombay. The advent of the railway at- 
tracted all the trade in cotton to it end the railway became the 
chief means of transport of this commodity to Bombay. 

September 1879 the Governtnent of India reeommendei] ibal tU 
fpecial legieUtion for the mppmiion of eotton frauds iliould cesse. . . . 
On 4th Marcli, 1830, tlie Secretary of State sanctioned the proposiU 
that had been made la 1879 by the Covcmmeni ol India, and desired the 
Bombay Government to do avray with die special eotlon fraud establish- 
ment Dharwar Casetteer, p. 301. 
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COTTON 

Cotton has always been the most important of the cash -crops. 
Today, farmers, almost invariably, sell the whole of their cotton 
.either in their own villages to visiting merchants or take it to 
a nearby urban market to gin owners or merchants. Co-opera- 
tive Sale Societi^ also play a part in the disposal, especially 
of seed-cotton. The chief cotton markets are Hubli, Gadag, Ba- 
galkot, Bijapur, Dharwar, Bailhongal, Savanur, Athni, Kajwad, 
Nargund, Ranibennur and Haven. Nearly all of them are either 
on a trunk road or have railway connection. More on the trade in 
• cotton v/hen we deal with domestic commerce and industries. 
In order to maintain the purity and reputation of the local 
cottons, the Bombay Karnatak is divided into three groups, 
viz. Bijapur, Bagalkot and Kumta groups. Exchange of cotton, 
among these groups is not allowed except under a licence: and 
no import of- outside cotton is per mi tted into the Bombay 
Karnatak. 

' The statistics tiiat are available show that the fortune of the 
American cotton varied from year to year. The acreage under 
this cotton con^antly changed. The two species of long staple 
cotton grown today in the Bombay Karnatak are the Kumta- 
Dharwar (the indigenous type) and the Dharwar American or 
upland variety called Vilayatt. Cotton as compared with other. 

Table 59 

THE ACREAGES UNDER FIBRES IN 1938-39“ 


District 

Cotton 

Acres 

Others 

Acres 

Total fibres 
Acres 

Belgaum 

222,939 

9.815 

232,754 

Bijapur 

431,995 

7,567 

4-39 562 

Dharwar 

547,229 

6,571 

553,800 

Total 

1,202,163 

23,953 

1,226,116 


is seen that 24 per cent of the total cropped area of the Dharwar 
District and 14 per cent of the Bijapur district arc occupied by cotton. 
Szason & Crop Report oj the Bombay Province, 1938-39, p. 30, 
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fibres occupies ’in the Kamatok the lion's share of the sotL 
Cotton is, in fact, the second most important crop from the p^t 
of view of area and the first crop from the monetary point of 
view. 

Climate, soil and transport all play an important part in ib 
distribution. In Belgaum district only the eastern talukas such 
as Parasgad, Athni, Gokak, Sampgaon satisfy these conditions. 
In Bijapur district cotton is grown in Bagalkot, Hungund, Bage* 
wadi and Bijapur talukas. In Dharwar District, it is grown 
.everywhere, but mostly in the eastern talukas and the eastern 
parts of the other talukas. Navalgund, Ron end Gadag have 
the highest percentage: the next in order are Karajgi, Hubli, 
Ranibennur and Dharwar." 

Acricnltanl Department Lit introduced on b itree kbIb tw» 
improved cottons, viz., Jayavant In the Kumti arci and Cadag No. 1 in 
the Dharwar American area. Jayavant ocrupiea an area hetwees 600,000 
and 700,000 acres ond G«dag No. I about 125,000 aerto. Both these varieties 
bring • good premium over the local varieiito and the eultlvaton are 
‘benefited to the oxlcol of about Ila. 2,00,000 evtiy year.* Tho Dtmiof 
K<lrnatah^A CoognphUoi Survey, B. S. %cthglrl,p. 70. 
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Chapter VI 


BOMBAY KARNATAK 
(1875-1939) 

In 1876-77 one of the worst famines of the century stalked the 
land. Rain failed all over the Karnatak. In the whole of Bijapur 
and considerable portion of Dharwar and Belgaum, acute famine 
conditions prevailed. Brices soared high and the poorer classes 
fell into distress. Government relief works were started and 
paid out of local funds. From March to June 1877, with prices 
rising, distress grew keener and more widespread. Grain was 
brought from Bombay. The imported grain was mostly javari. 
When the famine conditions became acute a large number of 
people fled, especially from Dharwar towards the Western forests, 
and afterwards streamed back diseased and dying. Smallpox 
and fever killed them in large numbers. People mostly fled to 
the Mallad region in search of water and food, bamboo seeds, 
wild yams and other forest produce. Disease and cold gathered, 
in this woody region, as many victims as hunger. The first fall 
of rain came in the May of 1877 arid hundreds yearned to 
return home. Large numbers were regularly marched in gangs. 
Across the transitional belt through the forests thousands 
dragged themselves back to the eastern plains in a continuous 
stream soaked with rain and caked with mud. 

The cost of the famine in each of the districts was: 


Districl 

Rs. 


Dharwar 

13,41.670 


Belgaum 

11.53.960 


Bijnpur 

25,88,757 


Total 

50,79,387 



The prices of javari in Dharwar rose to 4^ seers in August 
1877 and fell to 14J4 seers in November of the same year. In 
Belgaum prices remained steady till June 1877 but in July, 


8— E.n.B.K. 
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javari sold at 9 seers a rupee and fell to 13^ seers a rupee la 
November 1877. In Bijapur it was the same story, /aran' was 
sold at 9 seers a rupee in July and fell to 21 seers a rupee In 
December 1877 

Many landlords who had lost their cattle had to i^ve up their 
land, and a large amount of r e ven ue remained outstanding. The 
yearly village returns show a fall in the number of cattle; 


District 

Cattle 

BelEoum 

132J67 


1,S0.27S 

Bijspor 

S.03,S7S 

Total 

5,66,217 


The loss of farm stock during the famine interfered ^th the 
canjdag of grain and hampered field work. However, the major* 
ity of cattle which perished were maimed or diseased bullocks 
and cows. Still the work in the fields was a good deal affected. 
In the two districts of Bclgaum and Bijapur alone the cultivated 
area had fallen by 2,99,803 acres. The fall in Dharwar is not 
available. 

In spite of fanune, the land revenue in Dharwar and KaladiS 
increased by Rs. 89,767 and Rs. 43.135 respectively. Belgaum 
recorded a slight decrease by Rs. 1,541 over that of 1874-75. 
This increase the Annual Report’ of the Revenue Department 
attributed ‘almost entirely to the introduction of enhanced sur- 
vey rates’. Again in 1876-77 an increase in land revenue is re- 
corded both in Dharwar and Kaladgi. In Dharwar it was by 
Rs. 46,981, in Kalad^ by Rs. 34,237. The reason was revised 
survey rates in various parts of these districts. But the contrast 
in outstanding balances for 1876-77 as compared vnth 1875-76 
show the effects of the fanune (Table 60). These large outstand- 
ing balances ‘tell their own tale of the severity of the famine’. 

In 1877-78 Dharwar showed an increase of Rs. 27,737 over 
the land revenue of the pre«ous year. This year the rise was 

’ Annnal Report No. 7467 o! 17lb December, 1877. 
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Table 60 


OUTSTANDING BALANCES IN THE DISTRICTS OF KARNATAK IN 
1875-76 AND 1876-77 


Collectoratcs . 

1876-77 

1875-76 


Rb. 

Rs. 

Belgamn 

1,18.234 

268 

Kaladgi 

7,48.382 

14 

Dharwar 

T2A23 

335 


due ito resumption of land given as service Inams. The revenue 
of these lands ‘fully account for the increase’. Dharwar District 
increased acreage by 21,829 acres. On the other hand the de- 
crease in Belgaum and Kaladgi was due to ‘occupancies being 
thrown up’. In the following year (1878-79) the most noticeable 
increase in land revenue was in Dharwar (Rs. 1,12,466) and 
was mainly due to the introduction of higher rates of assessment 
under the revision survey. The new survey rates having been 
introduced in certain parts of the Dharwar Collectorate in 1843 
and the thirty years having ended where the survey rates had 
then been introduced, the revised survey assessment was now in 
progress in those parts of the District. The same cause accounted 
for the increase (Rs. 6,147) in Kaladgi. The heavy decrease 
(Rs. 17,736) in Belgaum was nominal, said the Revenue Report, 
being due to the receipt, in the previous year, of a large sum as 
judi from an Inamdar under the terms of the Terminable Inam 
Settlement. In the same year land under cultivation showed a 
marked decrease in all the three districts. The decrease was due 
to the relinquishment of land by the poorer occupants. The 
decade 1869-1878 included an abnormally large number of bad 
seasons and the outstanding balances arising from the revenue 
not being collected in full were, therefore, abnormally large. 
The figures given in Table 61 show the state of outstanding 
balances for 1878-79 in contrast with those of the preceding 
year. The outstandings "against Belgaum and Dharwar since 
1876-77 had lessened considerably. An evidence of improvement 
in their position since the great famine. Even Bijapur had les- 
sened its outstanding balances by five lakhs of rupees, since 
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Tabic 61 

OUTSTANDING BALANCES OF REVENUE IN 1877.78 AND 1878.75 


Collectorale 

1878-75 

1877-78 


Re. 

Its. 

Belgaum 

23,749 

36.797 

Kalad^ 

2.48.417 


Dharwar 

14.904 

42587 


1876-77. Government was planning to reduce the grant of remis- 
sions and it was expected that the outstanding balances would 
be very largely reduced by those orders. 

By 1879-80 the famine ulcer was disappearing. The seasons 
for the next eight years were on the whole favourable. The 
period is not marked by an epidemic though cholera continued 
its yearly toll. Prices also felt the steadying influence of normal 
seasons. Table 62 gives the revenue collections in the Karnatalc 
for right years ending 1882-83. 

Since there is not much to relate about normal years, our 
main concentration is on the years of stress. The story of these 

Tabu 62 

REVENUE COLLECTIONS IN THE KARNATAK FROM 1875-76 TO 
1882-83 


Years 


CoUeaiom 

Ri. 


1875 76 

4558,213 

7876 77 

37.0I577* 

1877-78 

44.94580 


4i.9U87 

187959 

41.99.384 

I8S051 

4856596 

183152 

43.73,1467 

188283 

43.655017 


* Year of famine. 

tThe rain In Dharwar was considerably below the overage and me 
seasonal Tlie next year again in Dliarwar ibe rainfall was much above 
iho average and considerable damage was eaused by floode. 
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Table 63 


PRICES OF PRODUCE IN THE KARNATAK AT THE END OF THE 

YEAR 1884-85 


Prices of Produce per mound of 80 lbs. 

District 

Rice 
Rs.a. p. 

Wheat 
Rs.a. p. 

Jowari 
Rs. a. p. 

Bajri 
Rs. a. p. 

Cotton 
Rs. a. p. 

Ghee 
Rs.a. p. 

Belgflum 

3. I. 4 

2. 4. 6 



18. 7, 4 

26.14. 9 

JJijapur 

3. 9 9 

2. 2. 0 



15.13. 4 

31;10. 8 

Dliarwar 

3. 4. 3 

1 14.11 



16. 0, 0 

25. 8. 3 


tracts, subject to famine, is one of a few normal years intercqited 
by a year of famine. Hardly had a decade of normal progress 
passed, when in 1891-92 the Bombay Kamatak was affected by 
scarcity so severe that it became necessary to declare it as a 
famine area. But nowhere in the affected parts were any remis- 
sions made, and the suspensions of land revenue were trifling, 
the collections being effected practically without recourse to 
coercion. Measiues of protection against famine were fodder re- 
serve, extension of communication and irrigation. The takavi ad- 
vance for the entire Division amounted to Rs. 7,94,918. The year 
brought about a marked fall in the number of cattle. The out- 
put of crops was estimated at about 2 annas in a rupee. Scardty 
of water and fodder was especially felt. Temporary wells were 
dug by Local Boards and forests were thrown open to grazing. 

The nineties of the nineteenth century were the most difficult 
years in the economic history of our land. Disasters set apace 
by 1896-97, grew in tempo, and the last few years at the turn 
of the century, left behind a tale of woe and unparalleled ruin. 

The year 1896-97 was another year of great scarcity and 
famine both in the Deccan and Karnatak. The monsoon was so 
irregular that many stations recorded the total of their annual 
average rainfall in one month. Here, therefore, the crops were 
washed away. By September the skies were clear everywhere 
and want of rain was acutely felt. Prices began to rise as an 
index of approaching scarcity. Rabi sowing could not be effected. 
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BOMBAY KARNATAK 

At the end of October scarcity deepened and prices rose sud- 
denly up to famine rates. Famine became an admitted fact 
in the Deccan and Kamatak. Bijapur suffered the most. Prices 
rose very high. Cattle began to die or were sold for nominal 
prices. Famine conditions prevailed to the extent noted in 
Table 66. 


Taols 65 


PRICE PER RUPEE IN SEERS OF 80 TOLAS 


Bclgamn 

Bijopur 

Dhanvar 

1901-02 

n 

n 

13.11 

14.52 

14.55 

12 02 
14.20 
13.62 

7.93 

9.11 

852 

9.98 

11.08 

10.43 

9.87 

11.29 

9.95 

6.76 

812 

7.65 

Bclgaum 

1902-03 

2122 

1925 


12 82 

11.87 

9.26 

Bijapur 


23.00 



10.89 

12.74 

10.52 

Dharvvar 


20.81 

18.60 

11.38 

12.31 

12.09 

8.70 


Table 66 

THE EXTENT OF FAMINE CONDITIONS IN THE DISTRICTS 
OF KARNATAK IN 1896-97 


DistricS 

Area in 
square miles 

Total 

Population 

Portion affected 

Bijapur 

5,668 

7,96,339 

'Whole disIricL 

Bcigaum 

4,652 

10,13^61 

Tolukas of Athni, Gokak & 
Pamsgad (including Murgod 
Pclha) 

Dharwnr 

4,602 

1051514 

Tnlukas of Navalgund, 

Gadag & Ron, Nargund & 
Mundargi pethas. 


Closely on the heels of this disaster followed even worst years 
of horror beginning with 1898 and ending in 1902. In 1899- 
1900 the monsoon current bring weak it ceased to rain in the 
latter half of June in the desk tracts of the Deccan and Kama- 
tak and only light rain fell on the littoral. The month therefore 
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closed with a general want of rain, especially in the east of the 
Deccan and the Kamatak. In August the rain was equally de- 
ficient. Grass became scarce. Water began to run short In 
September the situation improved. Timely rain rernved wither- 
ing crops and improved water supply. But this improved situa- 
tion. in the east Deccan and Kamatak did not continue long. 
Very little rain fell in October and the monsoon disappeared 
for the year. The rabi seedlings dried up everywhere. The season 
was declared as one of unprecedented drought. Cattle died by 
thousands. 

This gloomy picture continued up to 1900-01 and 1901-02. 
Though rainfall was deficient the drought was not as severe es 
in 1899-1900. Belgaum suffered the least, and Bijapur the most 

Table 67 

RAINFALL IN KARNATAK, 1899 TO 1901 
</n InAtt) 


District 

18M 

1900 

1901 

Btlganm 

28 63 

63.S0 

SS96 

Bijspur 

19.07 

13.71 

2030 

Dharwar 

23.26 

3121 

S4J7 


But late rains during both the years saved the situation and 
lessened scarcity both in fodder and water. 

In 1891-92 few if any remissions were granted. Even in 1896- 
97 comparatively little real ccerdon was found necessary for the 
collection of revenue. The high percentage of revenue collected 
indicated, said the Commisrioner, that the ryots even in the 
most precarious tracts had resources that could be depended 
upon in a year of adversity and possibly also that his staying 
power had improved ance the famine of 1876-77. 

In 1896-97, the takavi advance for the Kamatak amounted 
to Rs. 18,72,417. This total was more than four tiroes the 
amoimt advanced in the previous year. Bijapur took 60 per 
cent: Belgaum 23 per cent and Dharwar 17 per cent. Large sums 
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were given in each of the districts for the purchase of fodder. 
The share in 1899-1900 of tlie takavi of Rs. 8,15,166 was in the 
proportion of 40, 27 and 33 per cent for Belgaum, Bijapur and 
Dharwar. The Kamatak took nearly half the money given out 
for embankments. There was hardly any sacrifice of land 
revenue during these years of famine. The Revenue Report in 
1896-97 claimed that 94 per cent of the land revenue had been 
collected, tlie only e.xception being Bijapur. The following figimes 
show the gross Government demand before deductions of re- 
missions for the years 1895-96, 1896-97 and 1897-98; 


Division 

1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

Ksmauk 

Rs. 55,35^95 

Rs. 55,09,318 

Rs. 55,03,880 


In the ne.\t five years ending 1906-07 only two seasons (1902- 
03 and 1903-04) received normal rainfall. The e.xcellent cotton 
crop in Bijapur and parts of Dharwar and Belgaum improved 
the condition of the people materially and they were able to 
pay off their debts and a part of the takavi loans outstanding 
since long against them. Belgaum and Bijapur were both heavily 
pressed in spite of this prosperity. Of the unrccovcrcd takavi 
33.5 per cent was due in Belgaum and 61 per cent in Bijapur. 
The Collector of Bijapur despaired of recovery of the loans. In 
Dharwar a considerable area (1,655 acres) was declared for- 
feited to Government for arrears of land revenue. The Collector 
attributed this state of things to plague. This explanation was 
possibly true even of Belgaum in which thirty per cent of the 
total land was forfeited. 

Rains again failed in 1904-05 and 1905-06. The parts that 
Were badly hit were tlie whole of Bijapur and tracts in Belgaum 
usually liable to famine. People could not tide over two years 
of crop shortage. Famine had therefore to be declared and relief 
measures undertaken. Fodder became scarce and large sales of 
forest grass took place. The following were the talmvi advances 
for the year 1905-06. 

By the 1st August 1907, the total sums given to the three 
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Belgaum 

Rs. 1.59.799 

Bijapur 

Rs. 4,64,816 

Dharwar 

Rs. 3,61,266 


districts of the Kamatak by way of advances to tide over the 
difficult years amounted to: 


Belgaum 

Rs. 10.75.590 

Bijapur 

Rs. 1651.620 

Dharwar 

Rs. 953360 


Prices of food grains remained practically stationary, or a tem- 
porary rise was soon followed by reversion to the normal. It is 
worth noticing with regard to diis comparative stability of 
prices, notwithstanding the widespread failure of crops, that It 
needed the experience of recurring years of distress to develop 
a fairly rapid and automatic adjustment of supply to demand 
throu^ free use. as soon as the necessity arose, of the modem 
greatly extended facilities for transport. Rapid transport of 
grains had taken the sting off from famine. 

The Government met the scarcity by several measures, the 
early kharif instalment was postponed, Government waste lands 
were thrown open to free grazing, remissions and suspensions in 
land revenue granted. Relief works were held in readiness. There 
was severe cholera in Belgaum and Bijapur, the deaths being 
1,728 and 1,752 respectively. The Bijapur plague was again bad, 
and births decreased from 39.77 to 35.78 per xnille. 

The fall in population of the Kamatak, as revealed by the 
Census of 1911, was attributed mostly to plague. The Land 
Administration Reports tor flic four years ending 1910-11 testify 
to the havoc wrought by plague in all the three districts. In 
1903-09 plague broke out all over the Kamatak. It was worst 
in Belgaum and Dharwar; wily 20 cases were recorded in Bija- 
pur. In the city of Belgaum the Plague Research Commission 
destroyed over 40,000 rats vdiile in five villages of Chtkodi 
taluka, the Special Medical Officer destroyed about 25,700 rats. 
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In 1909-10 and 1910-11, 7,584 died of plague in Belgnum alone. 
The mortality from plague was 10,150 in Dhanvar. Cholera 
appeared in all the districts. It was worst in Bijapur District 
where 1,185 people died of it. Malaria and fever took tlieir 
usual toll. 

The hilly and wooded portions of Bclgaum and the Mallad 
portion of Dharwar District was the abode of malaria. It was 
stated tliat most of the Mailed villages in Dhanvar were being 
gradually deserted’ and more and more land was lying fallow. 
Two factors contributed to this fall in population of this tract. 
The ryots began to realise that to pass their lives in a climate 
which for nearly sis months in die year was extremely malarious 
was not worth tJie candle and they were beginning to prefer the 
comforts of a to%vn life, even as hired servants, to the cultivation 
of tlicir OUT! lands in a fever infested area. This tendency was 
a sign of the general rise in tlic standard of comfort even 
among the poorer classes. Secondly, tlie less in population 
was also due to plague and steady emigration of labourers to 
Hubli and the railway where they got good pay and a better 
climate. In 1909-10 some labourers from Bclgaum went to w'ork 
in Bombay mills. 

The land revenue was collected without difiiculty — 'an index 
of the strong economic position v;hich tlic rnyat held despite a 
cycle of famine and scarcity’. Sucli was the opinion expressed 
by tlic Under Secretary to Government.’ Such an opinion was 
based upon reports submitted by the Collectors in tlic Kamatak. 
Mr. W. C. Shepherd, Collector of Bijapur, wrote: 

“The resources of tlic people of the district must be much 
greater than is commonly supposed. The last 12 years have 
included scv'crol years of famine and not one of remarkable 
prosperity. Nevertliclcss, during the year under report, in 
spite of a crop failure so serious ns to necessitate the sus- 
pension of no less than Rs. 8,16,370 of land revenue, relief 
measures other than a dole on a small scale were only required 

’ See Clijiptcr on *Tlic People.' 

‘/.nnd Revenue jidminhtmttve Report, Fart TI, No, 815, 2l8t Sept, 
1910, p. 4, 
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in Badami taluka. . . . Another fact which seems to show 
that the people of the district have not been reduced to abject 
poverty is the rarity with which it is necessary to enforce 
sales in execution of civil Court decrees, . . 

The Collector of Dharwar wrote: 

“The condition of the agriculturist in this charge is on the 
whole excellent. The great majori^ of land owners cultivate 
thrir own lands and in other cases rents are very rarely 
excessive. . . 

These are the opinions of English Collectors who were seldom 
at grip with the actual condition of the ryot or the \dllage. 

These exaggerated notions were often based upon 'the marriage 
season was in full swing’ or ‘it is reported that in the town of 
Bagalkote alone gold ornaments worth 8 lakhs were purchased. 

iln Athni in one day gold to die value of nearly Rs. 40,000 
was purchased from the local dealers and in Gokak the sales of 
gold during the year are said to have amounted to 5 lakhs of 
rupees.' Such bazar gossip, with no foundation in facts, often fell 
on the too willing ears of English Collectors filled with false 
notions of a heaven on earth established by their administration. 
But, even they, as men of the world, could hardly believe in such 
prosperity and often ended their report with: “there may be an 
exaggeration in this statement” but they wll insist that “it 
clearly indicates the material prosperi^ of the people.” 

It was also said during this time that the ryots did not appear 
to be so indebted as they were in the Deccan. The relations 
between the landlord and the tenant were also fairly satisfac- 
tory. There was not much scope for the landlords’ rapacity on 
account of the vagaries of the seasons and many of the tenants 
had got remissions from their landlords. Ryots, at times, even 
paid in kind to thrir landlords. In the Kamatak, as in the 
Deccan, it was difficult to decide, wrote the Commissioner, 
whether the Deccan Agriculturists' Relief Act was beneficial or 
otherwise. The Collector of Belgaum wrote: “The Act has un- 
doubtedly proved of great use to agricultiuists. . . . The stat- 
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i^cs lend no support to the theory that the Act has forced 
landholders to sell land to a larger extent than before." Opinions 
differed,* 

The decade ending 1911 records progress in several directions. 
Industrial centres continued to rise in importance. Nipani, in' 
Belgaum District, was looking forward to a boom consequent on 
the extension to it of railway facilities. Gadag also was anxiously 
awaiting a railway connection via Wadi with the Nizam’s Dom- 
inions and anticipated a large increase of trade in consequence. 
Labour became more mobile. Men were willing to leave the vil- 
lages for towns. The consequence of forming contacts with 
centres of civilized existence was that such backward class of 
people as mahars, mangs and dhors were reported to have vastly 
improved their social condition. The Collector of Belgaum wrote 
that they aspired to religious observances similar to those of 
higher class of Hindus. 

The land revenue collected from 1903 to 1911 in the Kamatak 
is given in Table 68. 

Tadle 68 

LAND REVENUE COLLECTED IN KARNATAK FROM 
1903 TO 1911 


Year 

Gross Revenue 

Remission 

Realisation 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1903 M 

69,78,529 

2,211 

55.50,714 

1904.05 

69,79,032 

29,104 

46.56,509 

1905-06 

69,78,777 

2,29,391 

24,62,049* 

1906-07 

72,22,874 

1,91,380 

67,65,962t 

1907 08 

72.20,631 

81,268 

59,17.801 

1908 09 

72.39 314 

1,09,809 

45,55.938t 

190910 

73,58,041 

16,119 

67,72,465 

1910-11 

73,91,031 

10,617 

65,07,827 


* Year of famine. Amount suspended was Rs. 36,95,713. 
t Suspensions amounted to Rs 23,27,029. 

t Suspensions amounted to Rs. 20,93,299 year plague broke out. 

‘ Sec Economic Life in the Bombay Deccan 1818-1939 — ^R. D. Choksey, 
Chapter VI., Agricultural Relations, p. 91. 
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Plague continued to play havoc in the Karnatak in 1911-12. 
None of the districts escaped. The epidemic was virulent and 
serious in Dharwar where 33,178 i.e. 8.23 per cent of the total 
population of the district died. Bdgaum and Bijapur lost 12,156 
and 13,294 respectively. Cholera and smallpox were also ram- 
pant. Unsanitary conditions of town life were often responsible 
for the spread of the epidemic. And the new year 1912-13 was 
notable for the grants made by Government for sanitary pur- 
poses to the towns. As a consequence Belgaum had a town 
exterjsion planned on sanitary lines, and was opening up the 
congested parts of the old town. Hubli was opening up Its con- 
gested area and was provided with a fine water supply. Similarly 
in Dharwar the new water supply had started working and town 
improvement was in progress. In Bijapur a water supply scheme 
was also completed and a system of surface drains was already 
partly constructed. 

The importance of education was being gradually realised. 
Shortly before the World War I education among the agricul- 
turists was making them averse to manual labour or agri- 
cultural life in the villages. Government soon realised this 
error and showed an anxiety to frame a new curriculum to 
help the agriculturists’ children to improve methods of agri- 
culture and have sufficient knowledge to fight the saivkar. 
Concentration was on visual education in the form of new 
methods of agriculture, exhibitions, experimental farms, cattle 
shows and the like. Schools were being plannrf to educate the 
boys of the agriculturists alone. One such school was opened at 
Veshvi near Alibag out of a donation of Rs. 5000/-. Its progress 
was being followed with interest. 

Education of the criminal and the hill tribes was receiving 
due attention in Bijapur and Dharwar. The depressed classes 
were also making progress, and female education was receiving 
encouragement, but want of trained teachers on the one hand 
and the usual apathy cf the rxiral population on the other re- 
tarded progress. 

The year before the first World War showed, according to 
the testimony of the Collectors, all round progress and rise in 
the standard of life. We are told that the land revenue was paid 
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with ease, there was an increase in the number of tax payers, 
the value of land had risen, one saw old mud houses being re- 
placed by fine masonry buildings, people dressed well, spent 
on litigation, luxuries and festive occasions, all these signs of 
the time were a testimony to contentment and peace. If this 
was so, there was little room for complaint against the British 
raj. 

The effects of tliesc changes in the economy of the Kamatak 
were testified to by the ability of the people to tide over the 
near famine conditions in 1913, Such an adverse season might 
naturally have been expected to produce results disastrous to 
the agriculturist and labouring classes, especially in the worst 
affected districts, “No doubt the marked progress of recent years 
was checked” wrote the Under Secretary, Revenue Department, 
“but in every direction the year was a complete contrast to the 
disastrous years which closed the last century.” Not only did 
the people face their difficulties witli a different spirit, but ob- 
viously had greater resources on which to depend. The la- 
bouring classes, who fell such easy victims to the terrible famine 
of 1899, were now found to have been in a position of unex- 
pected independence. It could be seen that they fully realised 
the value of their labour and the market that was there for it 
and that they were able to obtain a return sufficient to pro- 
vide the necessaries of life even at the high rates to which 
prices had been forced up by the prevailing scarcity. It was 
found that the agriculturists themselves had benefited by the 
rise in prices, particularly of cotton, and were now not slow 
to avail tliemsclves of the opportimity which a slack season 
afforded, of improving their holdings by increasing the facilities 
for irrigation. Wages kept apace with prices and this was a 
sure sign tliat the condition of the people had suffered no 
serious deterioration. For this state of things the industrial 
development which took place in the Presidency during the 
last ten or fifteen years was undoubtedly mainly responsible. 
With additional resources besides agriculture in the hands of 
the people .famine was no longer the dread it was. 

But there is another side to this picture. While men even in 
the worst affected districts could make a living, their cattle 
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were in great distress. Owing to the large increase in the area 
which was devoted to the cultivation of non-fodder crops the 
supply of fodder in the best of seasons was none too plentiful, 
and no reserve was kept to meet a failure. No sooner it u-as 
realised that there would be a shortage than the prices of fod- 
der rose rapidly everywhere. Government had to rush to the 
rescue of these dumb friends who are the mainstay of agri- 
culture. Today, man and animal alike, are protected with the 
aid of science against the scourge of famine. Improved means 
of communicat'on, easy transport of grains, added rescurcea 
in the hands of agriculturists are some of the ways in which 
the toll of famine has been lessened. Table 67 ^ves the areas 
of famine in the Kamatak. Constant vigilance against die in- 
roads of famine was a common feature of the agricultural 
economy of the Bombay Kamatak. We shall hear of the fam- 
ines till the end of our story. 

The outbreak of the War (1914-1918) caused, at the out* 
aet, alarm and uneas.ness which was manifested in a run on 
the Savings Bank, in the encashment of currency notes, and 
in a rise of prices. But the restoration of public confidence 
soon led to a further demand for investments in the bank; the 
sale of currency notes at a discount also rapidly ceased; and 
price committees were established to regulate prices. They 
played a useful part in restraining the greed of speculators. 
There was a liberal and willing response to the invitation to 
subscribe to the Imperial War Relief Fund, and the districts 
paid according to their capaci^. The War loans were also 
subscribed to by the lower classes. 

At the opening of the War, economic disturbances were re- 
markably slight. The cotton market fluctuated considerably; 
being seriously depressed at one time and then rising to the 
normal level of a few years ago. The price of wheat rose hl^, 
and the rise was checked by Gowmment but the cultivators 
received a safsfactory price. The prices of all other food grains 
remained steady and business soon became normal. The Col- 
lectors reported that the people were quite well off and comfor- 
table. “The wealth is due,” wrote the Collector of Dharwar, 
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“ to a continuance of good seasons, profitable nature of the cot- 
ton crop, assisted by a better provision of railways and roads.” 

The fear of plague had led to the establishment of Sanitary 
Associations to spread the knowledge of sanitary principles in 
the rural areas which had hitherto been untouched by modern 
teaching. In 1915 the plague broke out again. It attacked 600 
villages and caused 18,000 deaths. These reports of the recru- 
descence of this foul disease are depressing: but some solace 
is afforded by the knowledge that the principal prophylactic 
measures — inoculation and immediate evacuation of the affected 
areas — were gaining rapidly in popularity, as insight into the 
origin of the disease spread among the people. The campaign 
against rats was prosecuted with vigour. Government had now 
for some j'cars directed its attention to the sanitary improve- 
ments in municipal torvns. The foul disease, like famine, was 
for some years a curse in tlie Kamatak.^ 

The prices of staple food grains in 1913-14 in the Belgaum 
District may be regarded as typical of the Kamatak: 


Tadlc 69 

PRICES OF FOOD GRAINS IK BELGAUM DISTRICT 
IN 1913.14 


Normal 

1913-14 

Minimum 

Maximum 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Javari 38 lbs. per Rc. 

22 

2SVz 

Bajri 37 lbs. per Rc. 

24 

2SVz 

Rice 23 lbs. per Rc. 

14 

16 

Wlicat 23 lbs. per Rc. 

IbV: 

17^1 


Cotton remained almost stationary. These prices were 40 per 
cent above what were quoted as 'normal prices’. They were 
most advantageous to cultivators. 

During the first year of the war the prices of principal food 
grains were on the whole lower than in the preceding year, 

*In 1916-17 plague appeared in all die dislricU of die Kamatak. There 
were in all 35,369 cases of attack and 23,851 dcadis. 
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though above the normal level. Indeed, in parts of Bijapur 
they showed the nearest approach to normal prices. The con- 
tributory causes to this fall were the favourable nature of thesea- 
son, the erfensive cultivation of food grains and the stoppage 
or restriction of exports to foreign countries owing to the War. 
The prices of jaggery and sugar, iron and glassware and other 
articles required for textile and industries rose considerably. 

In 1915 the abundant crop of the year caused a decline 
in the prices of food grains in the Karnatak districts. There 
was a 20 per cent rise in the next year. The demand, for cotton 
was keen on account of tlie requirement in Bombay and Japan. 
Cotton soon fetched a record price, rising from 30 to 75 per 
cent and brought a good deal of money into the Karnatak. 
Imported articles were all very costly. Matches which before 
the War cost 13 annas a gross were now sold at Rs. 1-0-6 
a gross. European goods were being rapidly replaced by cheaper 
Japanese articles. The high prices prevailing at the close of the 
War, increased the area under cotton and diminished the area 
under cereals. Table 71 gives the prices of commodities in each 
of the three districts (Belgaum, Bijapur and Dharwar) for 
the years 1913-14 to 1916-17. 


Table 71 

PRICES OF STAPLE ARTICLES 


Year 


Rote per rupee in seers of 80 lolos 


Javari 

Bajri 

Wheat 

Rice 

Jaggery 

Cotton 

1913-14 

12.37 

12.62 

8.74 

7.80 

s.n 



12.30 

12.50 

8.89 


5.19 

1.58 


13.09 

11.01 

9.60 

7.44 

5.72 

1.69 

1914-15 

13.90 

13.23 

8.79 

8.34 

5.04 



16.96 

15.81 

9.01 

7.64 


2.33 


14.92 

11.91 

9.05 

8.26 

4.67 

2.26 

1915-16 

15.45 



8.21 

4.11 



18.82 


■in 

7.80 

3.99 



. 16.84 

11.77 

10.25 

8.49 

4.14 

■■ 


13.25 

13.72 

9.99 

7.75 

5.50 

— 

15.77 

15.92 

11.05 

7.80 

4.71 

1.14 

14.82 

12.04 

10.34 

7.67 

4.75 

1.10, 


1916-17 
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Table 72 


LAND REVENUE COLLECTIONS FROM 191M2 TO 191Ma 


F«rr 

Gross Reveruie 

Rtmission 

Realisalion 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Ri. 

1911-12 

60,55,910 

2,61,968 

4033,014* 

1912-13 

73,98,659 

74,662 

59,75, 726t 

ms-u 

75,92,229 

is^sa 

S9MMS 

1914-15 

75,90,514 

24,189 

6437.995 

1915-16 

79,I4.M4 

2,69,936 

6538,790 

1916-17 

63,92,803 

50344 

6335323 

1917-18 

68,43,703 

36314 

68.02346 


*Tlie year of levere plague. 
tThe year of famine. 


In the Kamatak, as al! over the country, the tn'entie^ wit- 
nessed agricultural demonstration of all kinds to educate the 
fanners. The Agricultural Exhibition at Poona in 1926 aroused 
keen interest among cultivators. Asricultural demonstrations on 
scientific lines were held at selected places in the Belgaum 
district. In 1927, in Dharwar District, an agricultural and co- 
operative conference was held at Cbickhandigal, and a cattle 
show at Suvadi. Classes were opened for village ofHcers to 
be trained in improved methods of agriculture at Oadag, 
Mundargi, Nargund and Ron. Propaganda work in scientific 
method of agriculture was done by the Agriculture Department 
in some talukas of Belgaum. 

Bijapur district, often subject to famine, had an ‘Anti-famine 
League’, The League established the Wilson Anti-Famine Insti- 
tute which did useful work. It popularised tractor ploughs, en- 
couraged cottage industries, imported 'Marino sheep to im- 
prove the quality of local wool’ and gave demonstrations in 
improved methods of agriculture in all talukas and Palha head- 
quarters. 

Shortly after the War, the prices of food grains rose. Trans- 
port was very difficult due to limited railway fadlities. Ex- 
port was only permitted on passes. Rice and Javari sold at 4^5 
seers the rupee in 1918-19. The normal foe the last decade 
was about 11 and IS seers the rupee. But for Government con- 
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trol prices would have risen abnormally. The scarcity in grain 
w'as due to tlte cultivators growing money-crops like cotton, 
sugarcane and groundnut. Soon tlicrc was more money in the 
country than grain. In Dharwar, the price of paddy seed rose 
from Rs. 8 to Rs. 50 per ‘hec’ (i.e. 3 Bengal mnunds). The 
price of Kudbi vms six and ten times tlic pre-war rate. 


Tajiu; 73 

1’RICE.S OF STAFLE AKTICIXS 


y#^r 


[{(ttc per rupee in seers of 60 toias 


]ni nri 

Ihjri 

if'heat 

Hire 

Jageery 

Colton 

1918-19 

3.9$ 

5.68 

3.81 

4.13 

4.01 




-1.11 

— 

3.11 

4 87 

4.00 

0.81 


■1.13 

■1.00 

•130 

438 

■1.44 

— 

1920.21 



[BRH 

S.19 

335 






5.50 

3.00 

136 





5.50 

3.12 

1.80 

1922-23 

HEQfl 


6.07 

5.12 

437 





637 

335 

333 

— 




6.01 

4 31 

3,41 

O.Bl 

192-1.23 

6 73 

631 

4.19 

533 

331 




7.91 

7,08 

438 

430 

333 

— 


7.91 

6.91 

4 7S 

5.14 

3.69 

0.81 

1926-27 

9.13 

9.19 

4 69 

5.56 




9.69 

9.19 

4.91 

■1.00 

4.75 

— 


10.13 

730 

4 75 

5.31 


135 

192S.29 

10,S1 

10.01 

7.19 

5.91 

4.01 

— 


12,91 

12.06 

8.13 

5.38 

431 

— 


1050 

7.91 

7.19 

6.19 

4.7S 

1.19 

1930-31 

17.4$ 

11.81 

9.06 

836 

6.50 

— 


22.19 

2137 

11.19 

6.01 

6,75 

— 


13.81 

13.56 

9 00 

7.37 

6.69 

2.06 


By 1922-23 tlie prices began to fluctuate. In that year the 
price of food grains shov/cd a decline in all districts. There 
was an abnormal rise in the price of cotton in 1923-24 which 
v/as follow'cd tlie next year by a heavy fall. The period ending 
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1929-30 marks surprising variation in prices from district to 
district. The unsettled condition of textile industry in Bombay 
was mainly responsible for the fluctuation in prices of cotton. 
The fall in prices, which was a feature of post-war times, was 
variously explained but the consensus of opinion seemed to be 
that general trade depression, aggravated by the condibon of 
insecurity engendered by hartals was mainly responsible for 
fall in prices. Table 73 gives tfic prices every two years com- 
mencing from 1918-19 to 1930-31. 

Plague, cholera and smallpox continued thdr usual toll in 
spite of all precautions. There was a severe outbreak of cholera 
in the Kamatah in 1927-28. The infection was brought by pil- 
grims returning from fairs. Belgaum and Dharwar were viatcd 
the next year by an epidemic of smallpox and plague. Plague 
carried away 1,2S0 people; and smallpox attacked 156 vil- 
lages killing 286 people in Belgaum alone. In the previous 
year 4S9 had fallen victim to it in 180 villages. In 1929-30 the 
toU amounted to 4,631 deaths by plague and 814 by smallpox. 
It was, indeed, difficult to remove this curse from the Kamstsk. 

The land revenue collection for every three years commenc- 
ing from 1920-22 to 1929-30 are given in Table 74. 

Table 74 


LAND REVENUE COLLECTIONS FROM lMO-21 TO 1929 30 


Year 

Cross Revenue 

Remission 

Realisaiion 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1920 21 

68,64,289 

1,40,125 

5349.097 

1923^4 

70.73,561 

642.078 

6041J48 

1926-27 

72,12400 

25,083 

61,04.952 

1929-30 

77,94,075 

85,767 

7044.069 


The years 1923-24 and 1926-27 were of severe scarcity in 
Bijapur District. Out of a total area of 5,707 square miles an 
area of 2,432 square miles suffered from scarcity in 1923. The 
population affected was 3,49,000 out of a total population of 
7,97,000. The P.W.D. spent Rs. 33,600 on relief works. Re- 
coveries of land revenue and fakavi were suspended and further 
fakavi loans to the extent of Rs. 1,36,988 were advanced. There 
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was emigration on a large scale. Cattle suffered most. In 1926-27 
the area affected was slightly over 900 square miles and the 
population affected was 1,16,813. Distress was not as severe as 
in 1923-24. The maximum number of relief works was 149 in 
June 1927. An amount of Rs. 12,600 was spent on relief works 
arid liberal takavi loans were advanced to the extent of Rs. 
3,59,352. The balance on 1st October 1923 of the takavi loans 
advanced will give an idea of the seasons in each of the three 
districts. (Table 75) 


Table 75 

BALANCE OF TAKAVI LOANS ON 1ST OCTOBER 1923 IN THE 
DISTRICTS OF KARNATAK 


District 

Balance on 1st Oct., 1923 


Rs. 

Belgaum 

4,38,888 

Bijapur 

13,15,015 

Dharwar 

2,21,106 


The programme of agricultural education and encouragement 
in various other directions continued in the thirties. The vil- 
lage improvement work was the special feature of the new 
economic planning. Vigorous efforts were made by Government 
officials, with the help of the public, to improve communications, 
water supply, health, sanitation and education in villages. Magic- 
lantern shows and lectures were arranged to enlighten the vil- 
lagers on sanitation as also on health, agriculture, etc. The 
cultivation of mango and other fruits such as pineapple, 
Spanish peas and lemons was also encouraged in the districts 
of Belgaum and Dharwar. A new variety of sugarcane were dis- 
tributed for cultivation in Dharwar District. Improved furnaces 
for the manufacture of jaggery were set up in the sugar tracts. 
Embankments were erected under the guidance of a Bunding 
Officer in the Belgaum District. A Divisional Agricultural show 
was organised in Belgaum on 17th January 1938, on a scale 
unparalleled in the agricultural history of the Kamatak. It was 
estimated that nearly a lakh of agriculturists from all over the 
Kamatak visited the show. There was the Sir F. Sykes 
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Village Improvement Challenge Shield given every year to the 
village in which the most all-round improvement was effected 
during the year. Such were the efforts at agricultural and vil- 
lage improvement at the end of the British rule. 

In spite of village improvement, the demon of plague, cholera 
and smallpox continued its toll in the Kamatak. In 1931-32, 
2,755 died of plague and 864 of cholera. The next year, de- 
spite all measures adopted, plague broke out all over the Kar- 
natak. The outbreak was more virulent in the rural areas than 
in towns. The epidemic exacted a heavy toll, especially in 
Bijapur district, where the mortality was 8,200 though the 
number of inoculations performed in that district was as large 
as 1,78,895. The total mortality from the disease was 17,091 
in the Karnatak. Cholera and smallpox which also appeared 
were responsible for 1,675 deaths. 

By 1929-30 the most important economic change which was 
taking place was the general heavy fall in prices which sug- 
gested that agriculture was entering upon a new period to be 
characterised by a lower price level than had prevailed in the 
recent past. This required a general readjustment in the stand- 
ard of living. This slump in prices set about May 1930 and 
became almost crushing by May 1931. This sudden fall in the 
prices of agricultural produce was unparalleled in the economic 
history of the country. Small farmers were not hit very hard; 
but the farmers who dealt in cotton, groundnuts, sugarcane, 
gur, etc. suffered the most. In 1933-34 the prices of wheat and 
groundnut declined still further; but there was a slight improve- 
ment in cotton prices. By 1936-37 the credit of the agriculturist 
was sinking due to scarcity coupled with trade depression and 
there was no visible improvement in his general economic con- 
dition. This slump was due to the general trade depression 
from which the world was suffering since the economic blizzard 
of 1929-30. 

Table 76 gives the prices every two years from 1930-31 to 
1938-39. 

Again Bijapur has a tale of woe to relate. The year 1930-31 
was one of scarcity over 617 square miles affecting a popula- 
tion of 1,61,000. An amount of Rs. 23,800 was spent on rc- 
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: Table 76 

PRICES OF STAPLE ARTICLES 


Rate per rupee in seers of 80 tolas 



. Javari 

Bajri 

Wheal 

Rice 

Jaggery 

Cotton 

1931-32 

22.25 

21.00 

1069 

11.43 

7.87 

• 


21.50 

22.31 

11.75 

.8.25 

6.75 

— 


24.63 

19.13 

10.63 

11.63 

8.00 

2.19 

1933-34 

16.38 

16 50 

11.63 

13.13 

8.63 

— 


18 69 

19.88 

14.56 

10.75 

7.44 

— 


17.13 

15.75 

10.63 

12.69 

10.50 

— 

1935.36 

15.13 

14.06 

11.44 

9.25 

8.94 

— 


22.06 

22.19 

14.31 

8.63 

8.00 

— 


15.31 

15.31 

12.69 

9.25 

8.44 

2.00* 

.1937-38 

16.00 

14.25 

9.87 

10.69 

10.00 

— 


16.69 

16.69 

9.50 

9.00 

6.99 

— 


17.13 

13.00 

10.00 

9.75 

8.25 

2.44* 


*^7110168316 price for Hubli 


lief; takavi loans amounted to Rs. 3,78,589. In 1933-34 the un- 
authorized arrears remaining uncollected amounted to Rs. 
1,20,113 and the Collector was of opinion that the default was 
due to trade depression and fall in prices. In 1937-38 there 
was again a total failure of rain in Bijapur district. The area 
and population affected at the beginning were 3,629 square miles 
and 4,75,842 people respectively, and later the scarcity spread 
over 4,525 square miles and affected a population of 6,51,356. 
The maximum attendance at the relief works started by the 
District Local Board and the Public Works Department was 
2,903. Takavi loans amoimted to Rs. 9,15,000. Government 
granted remissions, suspensions, doles to relieve the distressing 
situation and to ameliorate the lot of the poor agricultural 
classes. 

Even the close of the British rule hardly saw the end of a 
long, long • trial of woe and ruin through which the ryot was 
passing. The heavy toll of life by constant epidemics, agricul- 
tural ruin and intermittent famines appear to be the familiar lot 
of the people in the Kamatak, especially in Bijapur district. 
Even in the last year of our survey 1937-38, the general econo- 
mic condition of the agriculturist showed scarcely any improve- 
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ment as their purchasing power had gone down due to trade 
depresaon and slump in prices of agricultural produce. Table 
77 compares the actual acreage sown and the estimated tonnage 
of tiie food grain crops in the years 1933-34 to 1937-38. The 
population in the Kamatak during ten years ending 1941 had 
increased by 3,53,828 souls. A multiplying population must be 
met by an increase in the tcmnage of crops. But the reverse 
appears to have happened in the Karnatak. 


Tabus 77 

AREA AND YIELD OF FOOD CROPS FROM 1933-34 
TO 1937-38 



Area i 

n thousands of acres 



Year 

1933-31 

19344S 

1935-36 

193647 

193748 

Area 

4,542 

4,794 

4,657 

4,995 

4367 

Eitlmct4d ouilum in thoumds 0 / ten) 


928 

921 

831 

780 

631 


Table 78 gives the land revenue collection for every two yean 
commencing from 1931-32 to 1937-38. 


Tablk 78 


LAND REVENUE COLLECTION FROM 1931-32 TO 1937-38 


Years 

Cross Revenue 

Remissions 

Realisadens 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

193142 

84,90,049 

1,40.690 

67.63474 

193344 

81,09,538 

444,654 

6849,746 

193546 

91,18^05 

449479 

70,85,964 

193748 

95^3483 

2042452 

47,19443* 


* Bijapur where there was famine paid a total revenue collection of 
Ra 5,48,026 onlf. Scarcity waa declared in 912 out of 1,174 villages In 
Bijapur district, and suspensions to the extent of Rs. 4,13,496 were granted 
as a measure of relief to the debtors. 
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LABOUR AND WAGES 

The problems of labour are of recent times. They grew with 
the Industrial Revolution in the West and hardly touched the 
Bast till the last few decades of the nineteenth century. All 
those countries which came in contact with the West felt the 
impact of this new problem in their changing economy. We 
have only to consider the question of hired labour and wages, 
especially in relation to agriculture which is the mainstay of 
the economy of the tract we survey. 

In olden times when there was little pressure of population 
on land, each cultivator must have limited the scope of his 
holding to what he could manage with his own labour and with 
the help of his own family. The demand for hired labour, if any, 
was very limited, and the wages were certainly very low. Prior 
to British rule, slaves existed both in the Deccan and Karnatak. 
They were employed more as domestic servants rather tlian as 
field labourers. In those days, and even in very recent times, 
there was a system of labour-mortgage, by which a labourer 
agreed, in return for an advance of money, to serve for a period 
t)f years. The mortgagee was bound to feed him during the 
period of service. 

Under the Marathas the custom was to pay for daily labour in 
money when grain was dear, and in grain when grain was cheap. 
The day labourer, in fact, got no advantage from the prosperity 
of the farmer. His wages were at the bare minimum and the 
event that was likely to worsen his condition was a year of 
absolute famine, when his labour ceased to have any market 
value at all. In the days of the Peshwa, carpenters, brick-layers 
and blacksmiths earned from 3 to 4 as. a day and unskilled la- 
bourers from 1 to 114 as. or to 2}^ seers of javari. In 1834r 
35, grain was so cheap, 68J4 seers the rupee, that a labourer 
could live on Re. 1 or V/^ a month.® As late as 1842, field-labour 
was paid with an amount of grain the money value of which 
was only one anna.® From about 1850, due mainly to the de- 
mand for labour on railways, roads and other public works, 
wages rose. The peak years were the early sixties. However, 
■* Bijapur Gazetteer, p. 350. 

** Rural Economy itt the Bombay Deccan, G. Kentinge, p. 68. 
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during this period the high price of grain prevented the la- 
bourer from deriving much real advantage from the increased 
money wage. 

With the end of the American War in 1865, prices began 
to decline. When prices fell in 1870, the labotirer was in a 
much stronger position than ever before. He had so improved 
his position that the principle of contract now governed the 
situation. Wages were regulated on a basis of demand and sup- 
ply and no longer fell of necessity when the prices of grain 
fell. "With years the demand for labour grew and the labourers’ 
bargaining position in the changing economy was considerably 
strengthened. 

A study of the wage situation reveals three distinct levels 
of wages. This may not be exactly applicable to every district 
but it is typical of the time. The first period was from 1875 
to 1881 when the wages were below 3 annas; second period from 
1884 to 189$ when 4 annas was the standard; and the period sub- 
sequent to 1902 during which the standard rose above 4 annas 
and approximated to 5 annas 

In years of prosperity when grain was cheap, labour en- 
joyed a fair share of the general prosperity. A good harvest 
increased the demand for field-labour; and the combination 
of high wages and low prices put him in a much better por- 
tion. In some parts of the Kamatak, the annual cost of a good 
field-labourer engaged by the year was said to amount to as 
much as Rs. 120. 

The combination of low prices of food grains (e.g. 1903-04) 
and high prices of cotton helped the ryot immensely to pay 
off the land revenue, takavi and the sowcaris demands. Such 
economic prosperity also profited the labourer both in wages 
and food grains. At times the cotton crop was so plentiful that 
there was shortage of labour to pick it. Labour had become 
scarce and dear owing to depopulation by plague. 

By 1908-09 wages both for skilled and unskilled labour were 
at a high level owing partly to hi^ prices o! food grains and 
partly to depopulation owing to plague, extenaon of industrial 
enterprise and greater mobility of labouring population. In 
Belgaum the wages of skilled labourer was 8 annas in some 
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talukas and 6 annas in others. The rate of unskilled labour was 
•4 annas for men, 2^4 to 3 annas for women and that of field- 
labourer 3 annas for men and 2 annas for women. In Dahrwar, 
labour was even more expensive due to the migratory move- 
ments and the thinning of the labourers by plague. With the 
rising demand for labour there was a marked improvement in 
their general standard of comfort. Even the people of the jungle 
villages in the Mallad region went in search of improvement 
'which trade-centres like Hubli and the Railways could supply. 

In 1912-13 the Collector of Dharwar wrote that “there seems 
very little prospect of labour becoming cheaper again for the 
next few years.” Though wages were high the efficiency of the 
labourer was very poor. The wages of a skilled labourer were 
from 12 annas to a rupee per day. Hubli became the centre of 
attraction and continued to draw away the population from the 
less healthy portions of the district. 

Reports soon poured in that the supply of labour was un- 
equal to the demand and labour was becoming more independent 
of agricultural employment. The reasons were demand from 
the city of Bombay, the growth of industry in towns, the effects 
of reduction due to plague, the growing fashion of richer culti- 
vators abandoning personal work in the fields, and as reported, 
the advance of labourers into the rank of petty proprietors. 
Even if prices fell wages continued high. Efficiency of the 
labourer was poor and affected the cost of cultivation. The only 
relief from labour was mechanical appliances but such ex- 
periments lay in the womb of time. 

Throughout the years of the War (1914-18) there was labour 
deficiency in the Kamatak. There was the demand for labour 
in the gitming factories, forests, public works, building construc- 
tion and government departments. To make matters worse, there 
was the general apathy and reluctance to do a full day’s work 
by the labourer. The wages of the agricultural labourer had 
risen since 1905 from 3)4 to 4, 5, and 8 annas while the wages of 
skilled labour had risen from 11 to 12 annas to rupee. 
During the cotton picking season very high wages were paid. 
The war years saw the growth of industrial and commercial 
activities which in the Kamatak were not accompanied by any 
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increase in population. Influenza in 1918-19 mowed down more 
people and created greater shortage of labour. Wages continued 
to be high and labour became more exacting in its demands. By 
1918-19 wages reached unprecedented heights. The labourer 
now became his own master. He became so Comfortable that 
he knocked off work when he chose to. The wages of unskilled 
labour now ranged between 6 and 9 annas and those of skilled 
labour reached the level of Rs. 1-4-0 per diem. “The 'good 
old times’ when we could get labourers for 3 annas a day" 
wrote a Collector, “have gone, never to return. The only dis- 
quieting feature is that in spite of the nse in wages labour is 
reported as being less efficient than in the past.” 

The labourer has a case to plead. There were times when 
he was a serf bound to the soil. Even in the best of times he had 
hardly shared in the profits of the soil. It was his blood, his tears 
and bis toil that fattened the few in society. His share amounted 
to a pittance which was not enough to make both ends meet 
In the process of economic evolution the serf became his own 
master, and it is but natural that this downtrodden section of 
humanity was going to make the most of the cliances that fell 
in its way. Even now, an age that seeks a socialist pattern of 
society must acknowledge that the labourers' condition still 
leaves much to be desired. Their standard of living is still very 
low, and in days of sickness or famine, distress is sure to occur. 

In the post-war period or the twenties, the self dependent 
small farmer found it difficult to pay high labour charges. 
The luxury of hired labour on his farm gradually disappeared. 
But the richer farmer cultivating money crops was even more 
severely hit, except in the cotton tracts. Wagps continued to 
be high throughout the twenties and scarcity of labour was 
felt in many places. For, while wages continued high, the 
prices showed a downward tendency. This meant an increase in 
the purchasing power of agricultural labourer. They could af- 
ford to live in ease and comfort. Those who cultivated with 
hired labour felt the pinch, especially the growers of cotton, 
sugarcane, turmeric, etc. By the end of the decade even the 
small scale farmer was hit by a general depression in prices 
of agricultural produce coupled vrith indifferent harvests. In 
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1928-29 there was such scarcity of labour in Bijapur during, 
the harvest that labour had to be rushed from place to place 
in motor buses to garner the harvest in time. The Gokak Miills 
and ginning presses in Bailhongal, Hubli, Gadag and Bagalkot 
continued to offer employment to many labourers. The range 
of wages for unskilled labourer varied from 9 annas in Belgaum 
to 14 annas in Kanara, while the range of wages for skilled 
labour varied from Re. 1-8-0 in Dharwar to Rs. 2-8-0 in Kolaba. 

In spite of the depression in prices during the twenties, wages, 
continued to rule high with the result that the condition of 
the wage-earner remained satisfactory. The labourer fovmd 
work in mills, factories, rice mills, forests, railway, etc. There 
was a slight fall in the demand for skilled work because of trade 
depression. Yet the thirties record as satisfactory a state of 
affairs for labour as the twenties did. 

Early in the twentieth century, however, wages rose to about 
5 annas and continued to rise slowly until the thirties when there 
was a sharp rise and wages normally stood at 8 or 10 annas, 
a day and at harvest time rose to 12 annas or more. Even the 
fluctuation in the price of food values, so common during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, now disappeared and 
in the early years of the twentieth century real wages (which 
for rural labourers may be expressed with fair accuracy in 
terms of food values) tended to steady at about 5 seers of 
javari a day. With the passage of years the more energetic 
and enterprising labourers moved freely to the localities where 
the best wages were available; the less energetic worked for 
shorter hours; and for all classes of labour the demand in- 
creased, as the twentieth century advanced. It marked the birth, 
of the common man’s hour. 
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FORESTS 

Like Kanara, the western portions of Dharwar and Belgaum 
districts are nearly 90 per cent under forest which on account 
of the quality of wood have a high economic value. These 
forests deteriorate as we move towards the Malaprabha and 
Gataprabha hill regions. Rainfall decreases as we go east till 
the landscape in the Bijapur district consists mainly of thorny 
shrubs and stunted trees that are sustained on an uncertain 
rainfall of 25 inches or less. Forests of this type are also foimd in 
Gokak taluka in Belgaum district. Forests on the border of the 
ghats in Belgaum (Khanapur taluka) and along both sides of 
the Kanara-Dharwar district boimdary receive a rainfall rang- 
ing from 25 to 50 inches. The forests in this region, as already 
mentioned, are of commercial importance yielding good revenue. 
Teak, Eihair, Babul and Ain are some of the species of valuable 
timber in these forests; and the Kamatak shares with Kanara 
some of the finest timber forests of the Bombay Province, 
There is also an abvmdance of minor forest produce of which 
sandalwood was the mainstay. 

The Kanara and Karnatak forests were grouped as the 
Southern Circle for administrative purposes. The forests in 
Dharwar and Bijapur constitute one group while in Belgaum 
there were forest ranges at Patne, Nagargah, Khanapur, Gujnul 
and Gokak. The Dharwar-Bijapur forests covered the talukas 
of Hangal, Kod, Badami, Bagalkot and Kalghatgi. Here, as 
in other parts of the Bombay Province, quite some portion of 
the total area of Reserved Forest was scrub jungle. Less than 
five per cent of the total area under forests in the Bombay 
Province could be classed as commercial. Yet in the Karnatak, 
50 per cent of the total forest area could be regarded as com- 
mercial forests yielding timber for trade; about 30 per cent 
yielded small timber, fuel, etc. for local supplies while 10 per 
cent was climatic forest on inaccessible hill-tops along the 
Western Ghats. 


10— E.H.B.K. 
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Beades timber the forests yielded otiier commercially impor- 
tant and valuable products sik* as tanning dyes, gums, catechu 
etc. Among the minor forest produce must be mentioned lac 
bark, leaves, grass cinnamon, honey, rosh grass, economically 
utilisaWe fruits and seeds as sht^ekai, tamarind, nur romjca, 
kaxanj, mhowta seed, etc. ' 

The main operation here, as in other forests of the Presidency 
was propagation of teak. Thousands of teak poles were planted 
every year in cleared coupes in the forest. Much care was given 
to sandalwood plantations all over the Karnatak forests. It 
was an important item of revenue. Experiments in improving 
the girth of sandalwood trees were carried on in reserved forests. 
The major produce of these forests was timber, fuel and sandal- 
wood. The minor produce included bambexw, grass and other 
miscellaneous articles. 

To give the reader a fair idea of the income from the forests 
for a single year, for example 1921-22, sandalwood to the tune 
of Rs. 80,663 was sold. Among the minor produce, bamboos 
latched Rs. 70,836. Crass brought in 2?s Rs. 3,78,797, The 
income from the forests showed a constant profit. In 1921* 
22 the surplus amoxuited to Rs. 7,52,917. This surplus varied 
from year to year and was dependent on e.vpenditure incurred 
durir\g the year. 


Table 79 

QUINQUENNIAL REVENUE EXPENSES AND SURPLUS OF 
FOREST FROM 1914-19 TO 1919^-t 


Circle 

Rev, 


Expenditure 

Surpltu 

1914-19 

1919-24 

1914-19 191924 

1914-19 1919-24 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. Rs. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Southern 

23,37,900 26,81,230 ]5JB5,4SI 20.73,581 7,52,449 6,51,646 -1,44,803 


In the post-War period the forests had their share of trouble. 
Slackness for demand for timber, low prices and high cost of 
labour for extraction continued with the result that the ar- 
rears of work, according to the working plans could not be 
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carried out. There was also a curtailment in. the demand for 
timber from the M.85S.M. Railway Co., which had begun to 
substitute coal for wood. There was an increase in the expendi- 
ture but that was due to an investment on works likely to 
yield more revenue later on, and in consequence of the de- 
mands from the G.I.P. Railway. 

The average annual financial results for the two quinquennial 
periods are given in Table 79. 

The increase in expenditure was largely due to revision in 
pay of all services, to the construction of roads and buildings, 
to increased departmental operations, to great rise in rates of 
labour and material, and to large amount of money spent on 
developing Ihe forests. 

The decrease in the surplus was misleading. The decrease 
was due not only to an increase in the working expenditure 
but also to an increase in the capital expenditure from revenue. 
This latter undoubtedly increased the value of the forest pro- 
perty which would result in greater returns in the future. The 
slump in trade, which immediately followed the short-lived 
post-war boom, had swept out of existence many a concern. 
“But the Forest Department in Bombay,” wrote W. E. 
Copleston, Chief Conservator of Forests, Bombay Presidency, 
“has shown a handsome surplus all through which not all Pro- 
vinces could show. With all this the management is more sci- 
entific tlian ever it was.” 

Though most of the symptoms of the previous year contin- 
ued like low prices for timber, high cost of labour etc. the 
Southern Circle showed an increase of Rs. 2.1/3 lakhs in the 
gross revenue of 1924-25. By 1928-29 there was a marked im- 
provement in the output of timber and fuel with a correspond- 
ing increase in value due to the improved market for fuel and 
teak pole coupes. Better prices were being also obtained for 
hirda and skijekai farms in Belgaum. To improve conditions 
still further there was a decrease in expenditure due to (a) 
reduction in engineering establishment, (&) general economy, (c) 
stoppage of all unprofitable exactions and (<J) an end to depart- 
mental supply of fuel to the M.85S.M. Railway. 
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The year witnessed experiments in the propagation of lac,^ 
the spread of sandalwood plantations and improvement in com* 
munications. Regarding the last, the Conservator of Forests 
remarked that the proviaon granted for the maintenance and 
repair of roads was insufBdcnt to meet the needs of the Circle. 
The state of the forest roads in Belgaum was very unsatisfac- 
tory. It was hoped to provide more funds for maintaining these 
essential communications in an efficient state of repair. 

Table 80 gives revenue, expenditure and surplus every two 
years commencing from 1923-24 in the forests of the Southern 
Circle. 


Taiils bo 

BIENNIAL REVENUE EXPENDITURE AND SURPLUS OF FORESTS 
FROM 1923-24 TO 1929 30 


Yeart 

Aeienue 

Expenditun 

SurpUu or 
Deficit 

Dttgaum 

Dharwar 

-Diiapur 

Delgaun 

Dharwer 

-Dijopur 


ns. 

Rs. 

As. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1923.24 

4,99,661 

14S.620 

2,70360 

78,496 

•f 3, 06.524 

192S-26 

2.78,021 

1.88368 

1.10492 

73,820 

-f2,75,416 

1927.28 

2,50410 

2,42.694 

1.1633S 

85,116 

-f2.BU48 

192930 

345,091 

2,76.619 

1,09.775 

98,689 

-f3, 69410 


The general trade depression in 1930-31 made itself felt in 
the prices of sandalwood rather than in prices of ordinary forest 
produce. The revenue under that head showed a large decrease.* 
The acute depression in timber trade was made doubly so by the 

'“Lac deserihed as being of m red-hrown cnlonr in the natural elate. 
But when well dried and beaten to powder, the people would give it any 
colour they liked — black, red, grey, yellow, etc. Besides being used ex. 
tensively as sealing wax, it has been employed for adorning and beautify- 
ing household fumitore such as chests, cohinets, tables bedsteads, elc. 
giving to llie articles such lustre as no one at the lime could imitate in 
Europe, especially upon a black ground." d/and<Jihi'o''a fruieft »V» ^ fiivnt 
India, 163S-39, hi S, Commissariat, p. 17. 

“ITje sale of sandalwood in 192M9 and 1929-30 was valued at Rs. 1,64,834 
and Ri. 1,67,155 respectisely. In 193(431 it was valued at Rs. 99,987 only. 
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Congress Civil Disobedience Movement.® Non-sale of coupes 
and minor farm produce, boycott of timber sales at- depots, 
low realization for timber auctions for coupes, minor produce 
farms, grass and grazing .were largely the result of Congress 
activities. Table 81'on the output of major and minor forest 
produce at interval of every five years, commencing from 1921- 
22 to 1940-41 will give the reader a general idea of the output 
and its varying fortunes. 

■ ' ' Tadi.c 81 


QUINQUENM.^L OUTPUT OF MAJOR AM) MINOR FOREST- 
PRODUCE'^ IN THE SOUTHERN CIRCLE FROM 1921-22 TO T940-'41 


Year 

Major Produce 
Timber and fuel 
in thousands of 
C./t. 

Sandalwood 

Rs. 

Minor Produce 
Bamboos, grass 
and others 

Rs. 

1921-22 

'5,268 

80,663 

■ 3,16-4 

1925-26 

1,281 

82,794 

14,283 

, . 1 930-31 . 

1,093 

99,987 

. 183 

1935-36 . 

617 

1,22,160 


19-1041 

880 

3,18, 296t 



♦ InclttBivi; of Knnara District. 

t Estimated value of material extracted but not sold during the year. 


We now hear of Forest Panchayats. These Panebayafs were 
under tite control of the Revenue Department. They were en- 
trusted with planting new trees, clearing grazing grounds of 
thorny growtlt 'and generally improving the forests under -their 
care. But the reports on their work, in the years that followed, 
are far from encouraging. There were 17 such forest Panchayats 
in the Southern Circle of which 13 were in the Kanara Division. 
There v/ere also Forest Advisory Committees.^ 

*Tlic movement in Bclgaiim was more violent tlinn cl6c^^4^ere. 805 trees 
were felled and removed. Other cntlings on a large scale were carried out 
in Gokak and Gujnal ranges. Forest Report, 1930-31, p. 64. 

*“Thc Committee, it is hopfcd will supply n channel for the Department 
to explain its policy and the principles of forest management to tltc public. 
The grievances ventilated through the non-ofiicial mernhers were . of a 
general nature dealing with questions on tvhich the Government had al- 
ready given llteir decision.” F orest Report, 1932-33. 
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Sandalwood was an important item of revenue. In 1932 some 
■small business in sandalwood was done direct vnth a London 
firm. It was hoped that this would develop. The average prices 
realired for sandalwood at Dhacwar, the chief sandalwood 
depot in the Presidency, are compared with those obtained in 
Mysore and Madras in Table 82. 

Tmlb S2 

PRICES FOR SANDALWOOD IN DHARWAR COMPARED 
TO PRICES IN MYSORE AND MADRAS 
(Awrafe price in rupees per ton) 


Year 

Dhanoar 

jw. 

Uedres 


Ri. 

Ri. 

Rt. 

1933.34 

968 

8U 

896 

1934.35 

816 

756 

700 

193S.3j 

m 


687 


*Nei eommtuDcated. 


There was a steady decline in the prices of sandalwood since 
1930-31. The average price realized from 1917-18 to 1929-30 
In the Presidency was Rs. 1,322 per ton, based on total Quantity 
sold. After that period the price progressively felL Enquiry 
showed that apart from general trade depression, the main 
cause of the fall in prices was considered to be tbe serious com- 
petition of inferior Australian sandalwood with Indian sandal- 
wood in the world markets including Indian, and the immunity 
from tariff restrictions which the former enjoyed in Empire 
markets as a result of concession made at the Imperial Econo- 
mic Conference. The result was a serious fall in sandalwood 
revenue in the Presidency and other sandalwood growing tracts 
in India, which was bound to act as a check against the develop- 
ment of this valuable forest produce. 

In 1934-35, although the net surplus was greater than that 
of the previous year, there was no appreciable improvement 
in the timber market. The heavy slump in the fuel market 
also continued. The only bright spot was the demand for sleepers 
by the M. fle S.M. Railway Company. The constructional work 
in the railway indicated that their future requirements for 
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timber may increase. In spite of this trade depression, which 
continued till the outbreak of the second World War, the forests 
of the Kamatak always showed a surplus in thdr revenue 
(Table 83). 


Table 83 


REVENUE, EXPENDITURE AND SURPLUS OF FOREST PRODUCE 
FROM 1930.31 TO 193940 


Year 

Rci'i 

cnuc 

Expenditure 

Surplus 

or 

Deficit 

Belgcmm 

Dhanvar 

-Dijapur 

Belgaum 

Dhanvar 

-Bijapur 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1930-31 

2^3,429 

2^1,651 

1,12,015 

1,10,283 

■i-2, 30,936 

1931-32 

2,08,091 

1,96,597 

1,05,102 

1,06,383 

-f 1,91,841 

1932-33 

2,12,248 

1,79,035 

95,800 

94,877 

-hi, 95^66 

1933-34 

2,00,342 

1,88,354 

1,04,827 

96,758 

-hi, 80,579 

1934-35 

1,99,539 

2,19,616 

93,701 

98,789 

-h2^0,S15 

1935-36 

1,38,798 

2,38,358 

1,02,455 

1,09,092 

-h2, 07,905 

1936-37 

1,82,924 

1,45,312 

1,07,705 

1,12,810 

-hl.C4,4S2 

1937-38 

1,85,107 

2,70,399 

1,09,084 

1,20,045 

-hl,98,056 

1938-39 

1,42,949 

88,346 

1,11,430 

1,15,412 

-h 4,277 

1939-40 

1,87,468 

1,81,470 

92,158 

1,16,306 

-hl,58,l31 


It was the policy of the British Government to popularise 
the forests as much as possible among the people and especially 
the ryot. It was a practice to give rights, privileges and free 
grants to the ryot in the forest talukas. Grants of timber and 
other produce were given to the poor and deserving people 
for reconstruction and repair of their houses, huts and also 
for works of public utility such as temples, schools, chavdis, 
etc. Ryots in certain talukas were allowed to remove anjan 
leaves for fodder free of charge. Large forest areas were some- 
times thrown open for cutting and removal of grass by the 
villagers. 

A method by which the ryots were encouraged to cultivate 
forest land was known as agci-cam-forestry system. By this 
the cultivators got, rent-free, a patch of suitable virgin soil 
which by yielding them a satisfactory crop fully compensated 
them for their labour in raising and tending, alongside wi& 
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their crops, certain species of trees the seed for which were sup. 
plied by the Forest Department. There was not much original 
growtli on such lands to yield enough material for burning 
and much of the cultivation was done without the use of fire. 
The term adri-cum-toreatry was intended to convey the idea of 
silvicultural operations in combination with agricultural ones 
When fire is used, it is equivalent to controlled Kumri, but when 
there is no facility for providing a bum both forms were prac- 
tised and os it was not possible to differentiate between the two 
agri’Cunt'loreatry was the term adopted. This system served 
to improve tlic lot of the poorer landless classes especially the 
Bhils, Mahars, Kokonis, Varlis. Thakurs, Katkaris and other 
similar tribes, ond at the same time it proved beneficial to 
Government in that a conriderable amount of necessary normal 
regeneration work was done free of cost 
The year 1936 marks the commencement of village uplift 
work. The necessity and importance of forests in relation to the 
day to day existence of the villagers ond the scope of forest 
priwlege rules were impressed upon their mind. The causes 
leading to and effects of denudotlon were pointed out Attempts 
were made to bring home to them the fact that forests are a 
valuable national asset and are being managed by Government 
on scientific lines through the expert agency of the Forest De- 
partment, in the interest of the present and future generations 
For some time, prior to the close of the British rule, thought 
was being given to utilising the resources of the forests for the 
development of certain industries. In 1937-38 we Icam that 
for the Inst ris-o years, on industry for distillation of wood 
was being constantly thought of. The first attempt in 1935 
failed because the merchant ond the chemist who were given 
permission to start such cn industry quarrelled. In 1936 Messrs. 
B. A. Naik ond D. S. Shnligmm who originated the proposal 
to start wood distillation in the forest of Gujnal range in the 
Belgaum District but failed to give it a concrete shape, formed 
tlicmsclves into a company stj’Ied "The Bharat Wood Distilla- 
tion Factory”. Government regronted the concession in the 
■name of the Company. It was hoped that the enterprise would 
increase the demand for firewood and consequent improvement 
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in the price of fuel, coupes. In 1937 a small plant was erected 
near Bclgaum. It started work during tlie year, the quality of 
charcoal was stated to be good, but tlic market for otlier bye- 
products of the distillation was very poor.® 

Preliminary work was undertaken in connection witlr the 
introduction of charcoal manufacture on a large scale in the 
forests of the Soutlicrn Circle. A small batch of men from the 
coastal tracts of Kanara was collected and sent to Belgaum to 
learn the art. After sufficient training these men v/ere to return 
to tiicir ovm district to train others of their community. Side 
by side with this, attempts to develop charcoal manufacture 
on a large scale by mechanical process were also being made. 
It was expected in time to work up a large scale charcoal 
manufacture in tlie Circle. Suitable raw material was available 
and there were already two or tliree import inquiries for char- 
coal in large quantities.® 

• Sandalwood, already referred to os the main source of revenue 
was getting all necessary attention. With a view to ascertaining 
the reasons for poor girth increment of sandalwood in tiie Di- 
vision, three test plots, with fifty selected sandalwood trees in 
each, were laid out in two different sandalwood localities in 
Khonapur Range. The trees in these plots were receiving dif- 
ferent degrees of intensity of tending — drastic, normal and very 
slight. 

The experimental sandalwood plantation raised in the year 
1934 to 1936 in Nagargali in the Bclgaum Division was in 
excellent condition; tire growth was, however, too dense and 
tliere were insufficient hosts. The area was then split up into 
plots each to receive different treatment witli respect to spacing 
and number and species of hosts. 

In order to revive and assist tlic glass bangle industry at 
Ghodgari in the Bclgaum District tlie grant of a fuel coupe at 
a concessional rate to the Kajgar Co-operative Industrial As- 

'“.Ap.irl from con«lriir.tif)n work, proprofs was far from salisfactory. Out 
of ‘U.OOO C. ft. of wood less llian 2,000 C. ft. of wood were put tlirongli 
llic stills. Tile prospects of the industry arc not at present hopeful, hut it 
is perhaps early as yet to pass final jiidpnicnt.” Forest Report, 1937-38. 

‘Forest Report, 1937-38, p. 4-1. 
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sociation Ltd. was ^ven at tlie rate of Rs. 5 per acre. Its future 
aid depended upon the report of its progress by the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies. In order to encourage the basket 
making industry, bamboos, at a concession rate of Rs. 3 per 
hundred instead of Rs. 3/8, were ordered to be supplied to 
such medars (basket-makers) of the Belgaum and Dhatwar 
districts as were members of co-operative societies, provided the 
bamboos were not sold to outsiders. The British had slowly real- 
ized that the growth of cottage industries would help to surmount 
the growing poverty and unemployment in the land. Hence, 
wherever posable, the resources of the forests were tapped to 
give the necessary aid. 

Forest lands in Belgaum and Bagalkot were being given out 
for breeding and poultry farm. At both places, 75 acres were 
gfvett to the ZTepartmertt of Agdcxdtorc in connection with a 
scheme to improve the breed and the milking qualities of local 
buffaloes. Mechanical appliances for extraction of wood from 
the forests, easy means of transport, better communications 
all came in for their share of concentration. A variety of asso- 
ciations to train the ryot in forest industries, agricultural ex- 
hibitions, gun clubs (to rid the ryot of jungle pests like pigs, 
etc.) were a variety of means sought to educate and please 
the ryot. Forests are a national asset and the forests of the 
Kamatak were rich in untapped resources when the British left. 
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DOMESTIC COMMERCE 

Every TAEUKA hnd weekly markets in certain villages or 
towns. Ail kinds of grain, garden produce and a varietj' of 
commodities constituted the normal demand and supply. Dealers 
flocked from all parts of the district to tiie nearest market 
place; barter was the more common form of trade, cash was 
seldom the means of exchange. When tlic British came they 
found that business was conducted witli perfect order.^ The 
exchange, rcndci’cd difficult by tlic number of coins, never 
created confusion.* The markets were controlled in the days 
of tlic Maralhas by two officials. The one was called Putun 
shetes and the other Af^otce. The former was to preserve order, 
settle disputes, punish fraud and witness important contracts. 
The latter watched weights and measures and supplied the 
correct weights to the traders. They were hereditarj' officers 
v/ith landed endowments and a right (Imck) to a handful 
(phushec) of grain from every basket on harvest with a trifling 
toll in land from other articles. With tlic adveut of the British 
they were deprived of all rights (iiucks) and received only a 
regular fee. 

It was impossible to ascertain the income from trade during 
these early years. There was an irregular system of collecting 
duties and no account was kept of tlic quantity and value of either 
imports or exports. Barter against agricultural produce was the 
basis of trade. Agricultural produce was e.xchanged for iron, 
copper, cloth and all manner of household commodities. Money 
played a minor part. Sometimes grain was disposed off for its 
money value in the Konkan from where all sorts of household 
commodities were brought. 

Belgaum in 1822 is a fair example of the business activity 
of thc-se early years. To Belgaum came salt from Goa; spices, 
coconuts, copra, bctelnut from Malabar. From the Konkan 
came silk, cochineal, drugs, wheat, ghee etc; from Bellary dhotis 

* Report of May 20, 1820. 
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and superior cloth, while nei^bouring Dharwar exported to 
Belgaum oil-seeds, cotton, javari and other grains. Belgaum 
exported rice to Goa, some to Gokak and some cloth to Wari, 
Malwan, Rajapur, Meritch and Poona. Shortly after the advent 
of the British, much of this business activity and the prosperity 
of some of the towns began to disappear. This was attributed 
to the disappearance of the Native Court and its demands. All 
that had depended on the expenditure of the Court and its 
courtiers was gradually annihilated. Marshall wrote; “Even 
those who could still afford to purchase valuable goods were 
content with the cheaper sort; there were no occasions of show 
or inducement for men without office or trade to dress well; a 
greater number were even bereft of all means.’” 
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the same pedestal as Hubli. Belgaum and Shahpur rivalled 
Hubli and Gokak. Their shops contained cloth, spices and all 
the necessaries and luxuries of the cheaper kind with articles of 
European manufacture. Saris from Gadag and Betgerri, cholis 
and dhoties from Hubli and apparel of all kinds from the 
Madras Presidency were also to be found in these shops. Haveri 
needs special mention. It was the largest mart for the import 
of cardamoms and supari (betel-nut). It imported cardamoms 
worth Rs. 72,000 annually: and supari valued at three to four 
thousand rupees annually was exported to the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions. Sawkars not only exported the produce of the districts 
but carried on an active exchange trade between Bellary and 
Mysore on the one side and Dharwar district and Kanara on 
the other. 

The annual trade at this time in Ranibennur, in Dharwar 
district, was estimated at two lakhs and of Byadgi at ninety 
thousand rupees. The most important articles of trade were 
cotton, silk stuffs and Kumlies. Gokak exported its inferior 
saris to the Bombay markets. They were also sent inland to 
Belgaum, Sangli and Meritch. The annual export of manufac- 
tured cotton was estimated at 700 bullock loads. In 1849, 
Wingate estimated the trade of Gokak at Rs. 1,05,000. On an 
average 1,500 bullocks laden with salt, cloth and grain (from 
the plain talukas to the east and south east) came to the 
weekly bazars held in Belgaum. Salt was often imported in 
exchange for wheat. Most of the exports, besides cotton, was 
agricultural produce like chillies, rice, gur, sugar, oil and oil 
seeds westward to the coast. Sugar was exported to Kumta 
for the Bombay market. In these days all export found outlet 
via the Kanara ports, the most famous of which were Kumta, 
Karwar and Honavar. There was no rail connection with Bom- 
bay. Inland trade plied along difficult routes to various market 
towns in the Bombay Deccan and Konkan. 

The passage to Kanara and the Konkan was by narrow 
roads and passes that pierced the almost impenetrable range 
of the Ghats at a few places. No proper record, as previously 
mentioned, was ever kept of the transit of goods. To form a. 
quantitative analysis of the export and import of commodities- 
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and superior cloth, while neighbouring Dharwar exported to 
Belgaum oil-seeds, cotton) javari and other grains. Bclgautn 
exported rice to Goa, some to Gokak and some cloth to Wari. 
Malwan, Rajapur, Merilch and Poona. Shortly after the advent 
of the British, much of this business activity and the prosperity 
of some of the towns began to disappear. This was attributed 
to the disappearance of the Native Court and its demands. All 
that had depended on the expenditure of the Court and its 
courtiers was gradually annihilated. Marshall wrote: “Even 
those who could still afford to purchase valuable goods were 
content with the cheaper sort; there were no occasions of show 
or inducement for men without office or trade to dress well; a 
greater number were even bereft of all means.”* 

Let us see the Kamatak at the commencement of the New 
Land Survey during the forties and after in the nineteenth 
century. The Kamatak was famous for its cloth manufacture. 
Bundles of thread were sold at many places by the villagers 
to obtain money for the purchase of weekly supplies. Many 
earned their living by weaving cloth. Among grains javati had 
a considerable sale in all markets. Wheat was the export of 
importance next to cotton. Cotton and wheat were both paid 
for in cash and helped the ryot to pay the assessment There 
was considerable traffic between the border talukas and Goa. 
Wealthy sowkars sent most of the cotton grown in the districts 
to the coast, especially to the port of Kumta in Kanara. The 
Kumta satpicars sent agents to purchase cotton for them. The 
export of cotton was the most important business activity of 
this region. 

We may mention a few important centres of trade during 
this time. Hubli was one of the most flourishing towns in the 
Kamatak in 1844. It grew with the times both in size and 
population even under the British. The trade chiefly consisted 
in cotton fabrics manufactured in the town itself. It possessed, 
because of thriving trade, well-established banking houses and 
trading firms. Gadag, Betgerri, Haven, Sawanur and others 
were also large bazar towns. Dhundshi was a great mart for 
cotton, rice and sugar of the plain villages. Gokak stood on 

' Statinical Report, 1822, Msnkall, p. ISO. 
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the same . pedestal as Hubli. Belgaum and Shahpur rivalled 
Hubli and Gokak. Their shops contained cloth, spices and all 
the necessaries and luxuries of the cheaper kind with articles of 
European manufacture. Saris from Gadag and Betgerri, cholis 
and dhoties from Hubli and apparel of all kinds from the 
Madras Presidency were also to be found in these shops. Haveri 
needs special mention. It was the largest mart for the import 
of cardamoms and supari (betel-nut). It imported cardamoms 
worth Rs. 72,000 annually; and supari valued at three to four 
thousand rupees annually was exported to the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions. Sawkars not only exported the produce of the districts 
but carried on an active exchange trade between Bellary and 
Mysore on the one side and Dharwar district and Kanara on 
the other. 

The annual trade at this time in Ranibennur, in Dharwar 
district, was estimated at two lakhs and of Byadgi at ninety 
thousand rupees. The most important articles of trade were 
cotton, silk stuffs and Kumlies. Gokak exported its inferior 
saris to the Bombay markets. They were also sent inland to 
Belgaum, Sangli and Meritch. The annual export of manufac- 
tured cotton was estimated at 700 bullock loads. In 1849, 
Wingate estimated the trade of Gokak at Rs. 1,05,000. On an 
average 1,500 bullocks laden with salt, cloth and grain (from 
the plain talukas to the east and south east) came to the 
weekly bazars held in Belgaum. Salt was often imported in 
exchange for wheat. Most of the exports, besides cotton, was 
agricultural produce like chillies, rice, gur, sugar, oil and oil 
seeds westward to the coast. Sugar was exported to Kumta 
for the Bombay market. In these days all export found outlet 
via the Kanara ports, the most famous of which were Kumta, 
Karwar and Honavar. There was no rail connection with Bom- 
bay. Inland trade plied along difficult routes to various market 
towns in the Bombay Deccan and Konkan. 

The passage to Kanara and the Konkan was by narrow 
roads and passes that pierced the almost impenetrable range 
of the Ghats at a few places. No proper record, as previously 
mentioned, was ever kept of the transit of goods. To form a. 
quantitative analysis of the export and import of commodities- 
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for any re^on in Western India in the days of the Peshwa, 
or even in the early years of the British rule, is impossible. 
At best, as already shown, one can ^ve an idea of the commodi* 
ties for sale, those for exports and the imports received by the 
market towns of the region. It is a picture of commercial activ- 
ity supported by scattered statistical data. The difficulty for 
a proper statistical data is Increased by the principle of barter 
which ruled most commercial transactions of these early years. 
Yet the system of barter was, perhaps, the main protection 
against confusion that was likely to overtake commercial ex- 
change in a monetary world flooded by innumerable coins of 
a variety of denominations. In these early years of the British 
rule limited demands presented a narrow field for the forces 
of trade. 

The leading traders in the Kamatak are Lingayats, Brahmins 
and Musalmans. Of these, the Lingayats are by far the largest 
and richest class; the Musalmans are few end seldom rich. In 
the seventies we hear of monQr-lenders, cloth merchants, cot- 
ton brokers and dealers in all kinds of imported grains. Large 
traders had a capital of over two lakhs, who besides lending 
money, traded largely in cotton, Europe and Bombay machine- 
spun yam, silk, and cotton cloth of a variety of colours and kind. 
We hear of a few European firms m Dharwar and quite a 
number of Joint Stock Companies in the towns of Dharwar, 
Belgaum, Hubli, etc. The Kamatak throbbed with commercial 
activity as in recent times. But these were the years when 
want of communications kept down the prices of all necessaries 
so that if no large fortunes were made neither were any great 
losses sustained. 

But a subtle change was being wrought ever since the famine 
of 1876-77, Before the famine the possession of capital, gained 
during the American Civil War (1862-65), was widespread. 
The labourers also partook of the general prosperity. This 
state of things was changed by the famine. Capital now centred 
in a few hands, and even the landholders were impoverished 
to the extent that quite a number of them swelled the ranlcs 
of field-labourers. The tendency for capital to accumulate in 
the hands of the few had begun. 
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The eighties show Hubli, Gadag, Byadgi, Haveri and 
Dhundshi as still the most important marts in the Dharwar 
^strict, Hubli has already been shown as the chief centre of 
frade in the Kamatak. As far back as the seventeenth century 
fliere was an English factory there' which was in communica- 
tion with the factory at Karwar, from which place an extensive 
export of cloth was carried on, in the manufacture of which 
it was stated that fifty thousand people were employed, “no 
place in India being more celebrated for fine muslins”. Hubli 
was, even in 1880, the centre of a great weaving population. 
Between Poona and Bangalore, Hubli was the largest town, 
and was the only place, except Shahpur and Bagalkot, on 
which a hundi could a few years back be obtained at Bombay, 
Dharwar, Gadag, Haveri and Dhundshi were marts where ex- 
t^al trade was carried on to a considerable extent, Haveri 
Continued as a great centre of cardamom trade. No cardamoms 
were supposed to acquire their full value till they were soaked 
in the water of a certain well at Haveri, to which place the 
cardamoms were brought from a considerable distance. 
Dhundshi was, we knew, an entrepot of trade between the 
country to the east and the coast. The general line of export from 
Dhundhi was both to the coast and to the north and east 
Gadag and Byadgi were important cotton centres. Byadgi was 
a very important entrepot of trade between the cttast and the 
interior. It was situated in the Ranibennur taluka where cotton 
was the largest and the most valuable export of this part of the 
country. There were about 35,000 acres ordinarily under cot- 
ton cultivation in this tract. The gross produce gave Rs. 6,80,- 
000 in 1878 as the value of cloth which was nearly three and 
a half times the whole land revenue of the taluka, and this 
from one-sixth of the total area occupied. Cotton, moreover, 
was not the only product exported — grain, coconuts, oilseeds, 
sugar and arecanuts were all valuable articles of produce of 
which the larger portion was grown for exports. The wealth of 
the Karnatak was its trade in cotton. 

. Belgaum continued as the most important centre of trade 
betweeri the coast and the interior. Bailhongal, Nandgad, Nipani 
were of lesser note; while Gokak continued to export its cot- 


U-5LH.B.K. 
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ton goods to the Konkan on pack-bullocks and ponies. Bijapur 
was the only trade centre in the Bijapur district. The town had 
little trade and few manufactures. By 1870 the town had risen 
a little — a decent bacar of small extent, with neatly arranged 
shops, had been built and occupied, and presented some life 
and order among the surrounding ruins. There were small barars 
at several villages in and near Bijapur resorted to by the iieo- 
ple for the barter of their produce. Bijapur itself was the only 
place deserving the name of-a market town. Bagalkot, Kaladgi. 
Malingpur and Jamkhandi were all places with considerable 
trade in agricultural produce. The means of communications 
between the market towns were very limited. One line of 
cleared road intersected the district from north to south — that 
from Hubli to Sholapur — by which coconuts, supait end cot- 
ton cloth, the produce of Dharwar district and of North Kanara, 
were conveyed in large quantities to Barsi and the districts 
beyond. This road was not in direction a line of export for the 
produce of Bijapur, but was of advantage to it in only so far 
as the traffic on it brought some demand for grain end fodder. 

The weekly markets, as of yore, were held in the middle of 
the town or village. They were both distributing and gather- 
ing centres. The chief articles traded in bad always been Javari, 
bajti, rice, wheat, gram, sugar, ihae, oil, spices, supari, fruits 
and vegetables. Besides this agricultural produce one could 
buy dhotia, saris, pasodts, choiis, turbans, blankets end yam. 

The introduction of railway about this time did not only 
affect the progress of trade but influenced the life of the peo- 
ple as a whole. In former times, when means of communication 
were entirely insuffident, a good harvest produced a local glut; 
even the production of a veiy small quantity above the local 
needs reduced prices out of all proportion, as there was no 
means of removing the surpins of such bulky and low priced 
products as ordinary food grains. This partly accounts for the 
low prices, during the first few decades of British rule. After 
the ryot had retained enough for bis own constimpthn, he was 
obliged to sell his surplus at whatever price he could get to 
meet the Government demand. All were sellers at the same 
time; there was little export, and the local grain dealers could 
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dictate their own terms. Circumstances then changed — means of 
transport were brought within 15 to 40 miles of all the villages, 
and anything like utter depreciation in value was rendered an 
impossibility. 


Tadle 84 

PRICE OF JAVARI IN BUAPUR FOR EACH DECADE 


Years 

Scers per rupee 

1843 to 1853 

74.9 

1853 to 1863 

41.9 

1863 to 1873 

26.9 


Another factor that stimulated trade was the Suez Canal. 
Since the opening of the canal, a trade with Europe in wheat 
had sprung up. In 1875, ten thousand tons of wheat were ex- 
ported from Bombay to Europe while a tenth of that amount 
formed the export of the preceding year. The speed of transit 
of the canal route alone rendered the export of wheat from 
India to Europe possible. Kamatak with its large output of 
wheat could be eligible for foreign export provided the local 
demand did not enhance the price too much, and if the cost 
of carriage to Bombay did not absorb too large a portion of the 
■value. 

The introduction of the railway accelerated the export of 
cotton to Bombay and elsewhere. In 1885-86 the cotton trade 
on the Southern Maratha Railway increased during the year 
from 67,000 to 2,59,000 maunds or about foim times. Of these, 
exports to Bombay amounted to 2,03,000 maunds while 56,000 
maunds went to Madras which was a new feature in trade 
during that year. With the years, the trade in cotton grew till 
in 1903-04 we learn that the Southern Maratha Railway 'was 
unable to cope with the goods traffic’. Not only did the trade 
in cotton gain by the railway but the export of grains and 
import of all sorts of commodities, by this rapid means of com- 
munication, effected an immense change in the life of the ryot 
The fear of famine ceased, and the glut in local markets by 
overproduction ended, bringing in its train stability in prices. 
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An equable distribution of econonuc goods became a possibility. 

If we take the taluka of Chikodi in the Belgaum district 
in 1886 we have a fair idea of commercial activity in the 
Kamatak at the close of the nineteenth century. Conditions 
may vary from taluka to taluka but what is foxmd in Chikodi 
may, with slight variations, be found elsewhere in the Kamatak. 
The weaving activity of the people continued and whatever 
cotton was not consumed in the taluka was sent to the west 
coast. Jaggery, hemp, tobacco, chillies, garlic, earthnuts and 
coarse cloth were likewise exported. Tobacco was sent to Poona; 
jaggery, tobacco and chillies to Kaladgi and Athni; while to 
the southern markets of Belgaum, Dharwar, Hubli were de- 
spatched, besides the above products, safflower seeds, grain, 
bajri and oil. The wants of the taluka for extraneous produce 
were supplied by the importation of areca-nuts, pepper and 
cardomoms from Sirst; rice from Dhundshi and Hubli: wearing 
apparel and bamboos from Belgaum and Haliyal; various arti- 
cles used in dyeing from Sholapur, indigo from Bellary; while 
from the west coast came sugar, coconuts, spices and con- 
diments, cloth of English manufacture, brass and copper utenrils, 
salt, keroslne, colouring material, paper and many other necesi- 
saries not produced in the district. The export of tobacco was 
very large. The tobacco of the northern and north-western 
portions of the Belgaum district was considered the best of its 
kind, and covered every year a large area of the best soils. 
Chillies were also a very important article of export. Earthnuts 
were Increasing in value as a crop for export, and were to some 
extent displacing tobacco in the villages to the north of Nipani, 
an important mart of the Chikodi taluka. 

Nipani, Sankeshwar and Hongal were important cattle marts. 
Cotton carts retunung from the coast brought to the Kamatak 
districts coconuts, salt, salted fish, oil, spices, metal as well as 
Bombay manufactured thread and cloth. The yarn was used 
in the manufacture of superior wearing apparel and the cloth 
was largely disposed of in markets. There was much trade be- 
tween Jamkhandi, Mudhol, Bijapur, Bagalkot and the coast via 
Athni. The town of Athni was a commercial cenbe of mudi 
importance. A railway station was being contemplated at 
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Meritch.flt the close of the century. It was felt that the effect 
would be beneficial and it would accelerate the stream of traffic 
westwards. Villagers came from all quarters to the Belgaum- 
Shahpur market. The town of Guledgud was the only market 
of importance in the Badami taluka in Bijapur district. Its 
importance, as in the past, was chiefly due to the local manu- 
facture of cholis or women’s bodices. It was one of the greatest 
weaving centres in Bijapur district. Its manufactured goods 
found ready sale and were largely exported, the coarser varieties 
to tlie Western coast, tlie finer to Sholapur, Athni, Meritch, 
Poona, etc. Bagalkot, we are told, had weekly sales amounting 
upwards of Rs. 50,000 and Kaladgi to about half that amoimt. 
It exported cotton to Vengurla in tlis Konkan, Kumta in Kanara 
tind Sholapur in the Deccan. 

■ As tlie century drew to a close, the effect of the railway be- 
came more pronounced. Most of the product of the region, prior 
to building of the railway, found its way to the ports of Kanara 
and the Konkan. The journey, for example, to Kumta, took 
8 days each way and the hire of a country cart for it was about 
Rs. 15. In 1883-84 the branch railway through Ron taluka was 
opened. Next year the main line to Hubli was started and some 
years later, the Poona-Londa line. With the opening of the 
railway, direct trade with the Konkan and Kanara ceased. Most ■ 
of the cotton was taken to Hubli. Cotton was exported and so 
were most of the wheat and oilseeds. 

With the coming of the railway, Hubli became a very im- 
portant centre for the export of cotton and wheat. During the 
busy season, March to May, two to three hundred carts ladCT 
with cotton arrived daily at the cotton market, and ffiroughout 
the year, a certain amount continued to be imported, cleaned, 
pressed and exported. Part of the cotton continued to come by 
road. It was bought by cultivators in their own or hired carts 
or was sent by sub-agents, brokers or small independent dealers. 
Cotton was, as it was of old, the most important item of trade. 
Next in importance, though the trade therein falls by a long 
way short of that in cotton, was wheat. 

It may be interesting to notice what proportion of the quan- 
tities marketed were brought to Hubli by rail. According to 
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figures supplied by the Audit Department of the Railway Com- 
pany, quantities of cotton and wheat imported into Hubli by 
rail in 1894-95 and 1902 were: 


Year 

Rato Cotton in lone 

fThetil In tone 

189t.93 

7,302 

270 

im 

15,274 

98 


The total quantity of wheat that came by rail was insigni- 
ficant. Cotton represented for the most part seed cotton and 
hence it weighed so much. The annual average of 10 yca« 
(1892-1902) of cotton pressed in Hubli was 45,924.7 bales.* This 
may be taken ns the annual average of cotton eaepoited to 
Bombay and Ahmedabad Mills. The quantity used locaUy by 
the spinning mills, and exported out of Hubli unpressed 
amounted annually to about 5,000 bales. 

The annual local consumption of wheat was from 3,000 to 
1,500 tons. The quantity exported to Bombay varied from year 
to year. Colonel Anderson in his first revision settlement report 
wrote that there was little trade in wheat from this part of the 
district beyond local trade, “the cotton trade” he said, “absorb* 
ing the whole of the carrying power of the country.” One con- 
sequence of the extension of railway was the revival of the ex- 
port trade in wheat whidi was now brought to Hubli for 
export, to Europe via Bombay, or in certain years to other 
parts of India where prices were high. ^ 

In other parts of the Dharwar district, in the Karajgi taluka, 
the railway had changed the route and lessened the cost of 
transport, thus raising the price on a par with those in Bombay. 
There was also a distinct rise in the export of javari. Merchants 
bought the grain wherever procurable and sent it by rail to 
Hubli. Belgaum and other places. Hence the ryot did and 
could dispose off at once his surplus produce, undisturbed 
by fear of subsequent scarci^, at a price made and kept rea- 
sonable by the railway; and practically all that was not re- 
quired for local consumption left the taluka by rail. 

The rapid advance in prosperity made by Gadag and 
‘According to Agents cl ITest’s Psirnt Press Co. 
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Betegiri since the opening of the railway is well illustrated by 
the figure given in Table 85. 

Table 85 


INDICES OF PROSPERITY AT GADAG AND BETEGIRI 


Years 

Annual Average receipts from 

Total 

municipal 

income 

Octroi 

House tax 


Rs. 

Rs. 


1880.85 

7,558 

4,263 


1900-05 

13,657 

7,329 


Increase per cent 

80.6 

71.9 

179 3 


With all allov/ance made for improvement in administration 
the increase showed an advance, which for the period of 20 
years is quite extraordinary. 

Table 86 

THE RAIL-BORNE TRADE AT GADAG 


Annual Average Exports and Imports during 




188-W5 

1899 

Increase 

Station 


to 

to 

or 



1888-89 

1903 

decrease 



{in Tons! 

fin Tons! 

per cent 

Gadag 

Exports 

Imports 

13,557 

21,590.8 

22,273 

31,609.6 

+&4.8 

+464 


The principal export trade was of coarse cotton; wheat and 
oilseeds were also important exports but much less so than 
cotton. Between the year 1896 and 1904 Gadag exported on 
an average 4,098 tons of cotton; the local consumption and 
export of wheat within India was estimated at 906 tons while 
export to Europe was 1,350 tons. It was apparent from these 
figures that as a trade centre Gadag controlled a little over 
half the extent of cotton and wheat producing land that is 
commanded by Hubli,® an inference that is substantiated by 
enquiry in different parts of the district. 

■TLo trade in cotton at Hubli during a similar period (1895 to 1903) 
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We know Athni to have been an important centre of trade ' 
between Bijapur on the east and Nipani and the Konkan on 
the west This trade was now diverted ownng to the preferential 
rates given by the Southern Mawtha Railway and there was 
very little trade between Athni and Bijapur. The loss to Athni 
could be gauged from the octnu receipts of the mvsnicipaUty 
which decreased from Rs. 11,703 in 1894-95 to Rs 4,131 in 
1912-13. The Bankapur taluka in Dhatwar district also suf- 
fered the same fate. Tlurty years ago cotton was exported 
diiefly to the coast, and most of the other products dther to 
the coast or to Hubli and the other towns in the east. But by 
1915 the whole of the produce of the taluka went by road to 
Hubli whence it was exported by rail. The old trade route to 
the coastal towns of Kenara district were entirely abandoned 
in favour of the direct rail route from Hubli to Marmagoa and 
Bombay. Hungal also lost its importance to Byad^, Haven 
and Ranibennur which were near the railway. Even Dhar- 
war was gradually overshadowed by Hubli. It became a centre 
of local trade with its popt 2 }at 2 on cl 30,000 souls ia 1912. 

Syadgi became the chief trade centre of a large tract con- 
sisting of parts of Mysore and Kanara and Kod end Ranibennur 
talukas of the Dhanvar district. The chief products of these 
re&ons, viz. betelnut, pepper, jaggery and chillies were brought 
in large quantities to Byadgi for sale to wholesale traders or 
their agents, who again exported them to Bellary, Bijapur, 
Bagalkot, Hubli, 'Sbolapur and ottier more distant places. For- 

«8i as follows: 


Average ArrivaU in tont Average Exporit in tone 


7,980 

7.1M , 



Average corwxmtd loeallY or 

Average export apt 


exported to markeu within 

of India 


India (18974903) 

(1S96-1903) 


Tont 

Tent 

4.000 

2,243 

l.iSO 
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merly the trade in betelnut used to go to Haven, but since 
tte construction of the railway, it came to Byadgi. Besides 
being an export centre for the products of the tracts mentioned, 
tlie railway also made Byadgi an important import centre for 
ftdr wants. Thus a large wholesale trade was done in yam, cloth 
of various kinds, oil, grain and groceries, which were brought 
i?y traders from distant places and sold at Byadgi to local 
merchants. Local merchants estimated that on the retail bazar 
a^s each week, sales to the value of about Rs. 8,000 took 
place; and on ■&€ wholesale days each week there were sales 
to the value of about Rs. 40,000 to Rs. 50,000, Of the latter 
amount, jaggery, chillies and betelnut account for Rs. 25,000 
or Rs. 30,000; and cattle Rs. 2,000. The Mamlatdar estimated 
a turnover of about Rs. 6 lakhs. The Gazetteer devoted only 
two sentences to Byadgi as a trade centre in 1882 and said 
nothing very definite — ^facts which showed that it could not 
ften have been the important emporium it was now. By all 
accounts it prospered greatly since the opening of the railway, 
trade having become centralised there. The railway had rendered 
tile storage of food crops unnecessary, had steadied prices at 
a reasonable level, had made easy the prompt disposal of 
surplus produce, and had increased the demand for certain 
local products. 

Ranibennur was the centre of the cotton trade of the taluka, 
and besides, had a fair amount of trade in grain, hides, cattle 
and sheep, groceries, yarn and cloth. Local merchants said 
that since the opening of the railway the export in particular, 
of lemons, pan and hides to Bombay and other places, had 
greatly increased. Haveri continued as a centre of wholesale 
trade in cardamoms and pepper. The cardamom trade was 
^11 important. The cardamoms were exported to Bombay, 
Hyderabad, Delhi, Agra and other places. But Haveri’s hold 
on the trade was much less secure than formerly. The yearly 
eaeport of betelnuts from Haveri in 1884 was estimated at Rs, 
1,00,000 to Rs, 1,20,000. Now the trade was insignificant. Whole- 
sale trade in pepper had disappeared. Dhundshi in Bankapur 
taluka had still a considerable trade in rice. Cotton and wheat 
of these regions, as in other places, went to Hubli which lay 
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at a short distance from Banhapur taluka. The value of raw 
silk imported annually into Hubli about this time was esti- 
mated at Rs. 40,000. 

Shortly before and during the War, Belgatim grew in im- 
portance os a market for grain and sugar. Belgaum station 
received from Alnavar alone 148,000 maunds or gram— mostly 
rice — in 1910-11 and 37,000 maunds in 1915-16; it exported 
58,000 maunds in 1910-11 and 1,20.000 in 1915-16. Most of this 
went north to Gokak and Hukeri. 21,000 maunds of sugar were 
exported in 1910-11 and 35,000 in 1915-16, chiefly to Dharwar, 
Bijapur and Goa. There was also a considerable trade in barda 
or myrabolams of which some 23,000 maunds were sent an- 
nimlly by rail to Marmagoa. Bailhongal grew in importance 
after the war to such an extent that the total value of its trade 
was estimated at about Rs. 20 lakhs a year, of which 13 lakhs 
was accounted by the export of cotton. Cbea and hides whidi 
went to Belgaum came next in importance among exports. 
The trade in grain, almost entirely local, amounted to shout 
Rs. 60,000. Onions valued at thousands of rupees were sent 
to Bagalkot and Bijapur. The value of cloth sold was said to 
be Rs. 1.50,000 and half of it was made on the looms in the 
taluka (Sampgaon), the rest bring of European manufacture. 
The taluka also exported ihee estimated at Rs. 2,00,000 an- 
nually. It went to Belgaum and by rail to Bombay. 

Gokak still retained its importance as a trade centre. In 
the post-war years its most important export was jaggery. 
Jaggery valued at Rs. 50,000 per annum was exported. Most 
of the cotton was sent to the Gokak Fall Mills; some went to 
Athni and some to Bagalkot. The rail-bome exports of the 
taluka were sent from Gokak Road station. The main exports 
were grain, twist and yam end tobacco. Most of the grain ex- 
ported was wheat. The twist and yam (about 62,000 maunds) 
was the product of the Gokak Mills. Chinese silk sent to Gokak 
was dyed and sent to Bombay. A large number of sar/s were 
woven in Gokak and sent to surrounding markets. 

Nipani and Sankeshwar were the chief markets for the 
products of the desk country, for those of the Konkan and the 
talukas immediately above the ghats. Here was an example 
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■of some markets retaining their importance though out of the 
reach of tlie railway. This was due to their being situated 
in the midst of a rich tract of country which produced gur, to- 
bacco and groundnut— all money products. The railway had 
not seriously affected their pre-eminence as local markete. Not 
only had they trade connections and money to finance the crops, 
but the villages which produced most of the exports were near 
them, whereas the eastern talukas, where the railway ran, were 
comparatively unproductive. The exports destined for Bombay 
used to go down to the coast. 

Soon the importance of Nipani and Sankeshwar struck the 
railway authorities. It was to capture their trade that the 
Southern Maratha Railway Company opened out-stations at 
•Nipani and Sankeshwar and soon nothing went to the coast by 
road. The railway company also crippled long distance cart 
traffic eastwards by offering preferential rates between stations 
in Chikodi and those in Bijapur. 

The great bulk of the export from Nipani went to Bom- 
bay via Kolhapur; exports to places south and east of Chikodi 
went to Chikodi Road station. The chief exports from Nipani 
through the out-station from 1908 were: 


Products 

Railtvay 

Mounds 

Approximate 

value 



Rs. 

Tobacco* 

48,181 

9,90,000 

Groundnuts 

22,481 

1,20,000 


* Tlie only other crop to ivliich wc would Ulce to refer is tobacco. The 
nro principal centres for tlio sale of tliis crop arc Nadind in Gujerat and 
Nipani in tlie Karnatak. 

It is estimated that tho annual tobacco soles in Nipani alone amount 
to about Rs. 75 laldis. Growers in tliis area often sell their standing crop 
to petty traders. When tlic crop is ready the leaves arc dried and taken 
to the traders at tlie temporary sheds erected by the latter. In these sheds, 
tho tobacco is cured and converted into jarda, the form in which it is 
exported. Some traders take uncured tobacco to the Nipani market, sell 
it there. . . . Wlien jarda is sold tlirough commission agents, traders have 
to allow tlicm credit for 45 days. If cash is demanded by the cultivator, 
s discount of 4 per cent is charged.” Bombay Provincial Danhins Enquiry 
Committee, 1929-30, Vol. I, Chap. VII, pp. 103, 104. 
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tataka in 1903 were valued at Rs. 2,93,297 and Rs; 3,83,278 
respectively. 

Cotton to the extent of 30,000 maunds was exported from 
Bagewadi and Mudebihal. From Guledgud 40 or 50 bales of 
bodices were dispatched daily to all parts of the Presidency and 
Central India. The contacts which the railway brought to this 
re^on can be learnt from the imports that poured into the 
district. Rice came from Bezvada, grain and wheat from 
Navalgund taluka, .coconuts from Goa and Madgaon, gur from 
Nipani and Mysore, betel and chillies from Byadgi, twist from 
Bombay and Sholapur, silk from Bengal. In another quarter 
c ame timber from Kanara, rice from the paddy fields of Madras, 
yam from the mills of Lancashire, Bombay and Sholapur, gro- 
ceries and betel from Byadgi and cloth from Bombay. The 
produce of even the adjacent parts of the Nizam’s territories, 
notvrithstanding the heavy export duties, found their way to 
markets in the Bijapur district. Among the lesser known trade 
centres may be mentioned Almel and Moratgi in the Sind^ 
taluka and Ilkal and Amingad in the Hungund taluka. Almel 
and Moratgi were responsible for the export of cotton; 
Amingad was the best cattle market in the district while Ilkal, 
Once a great weaving centre, was losing its importance to 
Bagalkot ever since the railways came in. 

Bagalkot stood in the same relation to the southern talukas 
6f lie Bijapur district as Hubli did to the Northern and 
Western parts of Dharwar. Bagalkot was the great market 
i)etween Gadag on the south, Bijapur on the north; in the 
cast and west, it had no rivals, not at least nearer than Hubli. 
Its position was peculiarly fortunate; it was approachable by 
a good network of roads. It had a good water supply and a 


Table 87 

SOURCES OF INCOME OF BAGALKOT MUNICIPALITY 


Periods 

Octroi 

House tax 

Other 

Total 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1884-1888 

9,688 

2,904 

2,323 

14,915 

1897-1901 

13,075 

4,593 

6,540 

24^08 

1 1910.1914 

17,753 

5,926 

16,716 

40,395 
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Nipani was not-a market for ^ur. From the north and west 
of Chikodi, gur was taken for sale to Kolhapur. Four thou- 
sand maunds of gur was exported in a year from Chikodi Road 
station. Pan was the chief export from Chikodi itself. The Pan 
exported in one year (1919) was worth about Rs. 60,000. Hukeri, 
Yamkanmardi, Bagewadi and Pachapur were lesser known 
markets. Even a lesser known market like Pachapur exported 
chillies, cotton, tobacco, sesamum and ghee estimated at Rs. 
70,000 per annum. Bagewadi acted as a collecting centre for 
sugar. Yamkanmardi was known as a weaving centre rather 
than a market^ while Hukeri exported groundnuts, chillies and 
hemp in large quantities.* 

Finally, turning to the Bijapur district, we Jeam, that the 
com trade at Bijapur was probably the largest in the district 
and the cotton trade next only to that of Bagalkot. Since the 
headquarters of the district were transferred from Kaladgi to 
Bijapur in 1885, and the Southern Maratha Railway 
started In 1884 this old capital of the Adili Pashas had beo 
steadily rising In importance. It had more than doubted its 
poptilation from 11,400 in 1881 to 23,800 in 1901. Its ruins 
were no more surrounded by a jungle of prickly pear. Factories 
reared aloft their chimneys from the former abode of the boan 
and the wolves. The commercial activity of the Bijapur mart 
can be seen from the rise in the overage W’eckly sales; in 1888 
goods estimated at Rs. 10,100 were sold; while in 1903, the sales 
had risen to Rs. 55,950. The briskness or slackness of trade in 
Bijapur affected directly the trade of Bagewadi, Sind^ and 
parts of Indi, Mudebihal and the adjacent Nlsam's territories. 
The chief exports of this re^on were cotton, wheat, oilseeds, 
bajri, javari, grain and blankets. Some traders from Jath also 
came to buy wool. The duel imports were groceries, including 
salt, sugar and clothes. The imports and exports into Bijapur 


' Commodities 

/lai'liMiy mmtnds 

CroandautM 

25,726 

Cbilliei 

8,215 

nemp 

6.776 
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tafaka in. 1903 were valued at Rs. 2,93,297 and Rs; 3,83,278 
respectively. 

Cotton to the extent of 30,000 maunds was exported from 
Bagewadi and Mudebihal. From Guledgud 40 or 50 bales of 
bodices were dispatched daily to all parts of the Presidency and 
Central India. The contacts which the railway brought to this 
region can be learnt from the imports that poured into the 
district. Rice came from Bezvada, grain and wheat from 
Navalgund taluka, coconuts from Goa and Madgaon, ^ur from 
Nipani and Mysore, betel and chillies from Byadgi, twist from 
Bombay and Sholapur, silk from Bengal. In another quarter 
c ame timber from Kanara, rice from the paddy fields of Madras, 
yam from the mills of Lancashire, Bombay and Sholapur, gro- 
ceries and betel from Byadgi and cloth from Bombay. The 
produce of even the adjacent parts of the Nizam’s territories, 
notwithstanding the heavy export duties, found their way to 
markets in the Bijapur district. Among the lesser known trade 
centres may be mentioned Almel and Moratgi in the Sind^ 
taluka and Ilkal and Amingad in the Hungund taluka. Almel 
and Moratgi were responsible for the export of cotton; 
Amingad was the best cattle market in the district while Ilkal, 
once a great weaving centre, was losing its importance to 
Bagalkot ever since the railways came in. 

Bagalkot stood in the same relation to tlie southern talukas 
6f the Bijapur district as Hubli did to the Northern and 
Western parts of Dharwar, Bagalkot was the great market 
between Gadag on the south, Bijapur on the north; in the 
east and west, it had no rivals, not at least nearer than Hubli. 
Its position was peculiarly fortunate; it was approachable by 
a good network of roads. It had a good water supply and a 


Tahle 87 

SOURCES OF INCOME OF B.4GALKOT MUNICIPALITY 


Periods 

Octroi 

House tax 

Other 

Total 

‘ 

Its. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Its. 

1884-1888 

9,688 

2,904 

2323 

14,915 

1897-1901 

13,075 

4^93 

6340 

24308 

' 1910.1914 

17,755 

5,926 

16,716 

40,395 
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railway station. It was as in^ortant as Bijapur and had suc- 
cessfully captured the trade of Guledgud and most of the 
northern villages of the Badami taluka. According to the Audit 
Department of the M.&S.M. Railway, the exports from Bagalkot 
had increased by 64 per cent between 1895 and 1912, but the 
railway authorities could not ^ve the details of the commodities 
handled. A further proof of the expansion of trade could be ob- 
tained by a study of the income of the Bagalkot municipality 
(Table 87). 

In considering these statistics it must be botne in mind that 
the schedules for octroi and house tax had no doubt been revised 
and some fresh imposts had been levied but these could not 
explain away the rise of 66 per cent which had occurred be- 
tween the last two periods under comparison. Besides, the re- 
ceipts from municipal tolls were double than those fifteen years 
ago. 

In 1913 over a lakh of maunds of cotton (cleaned) left 
Bagalkot station for Bombay and Sholapur. This, we are told, 
was about the average, as the toll receipts of the town which 
were levied chiefly on cotton carts had been steady since 1910. 
The export of foodgrains chiefly to Bellary and Sholapur 
reached the total of 77,000 maxmds, to which wheat only con- 
tributed 2,600 maunds. The oil seeds exported were 74,000 
maunds chiefly linseed and sesamum. 

The chief imports were rice— 43,000 maunds from Bezwada 
and Guntur; less than half of this was consumed in Bagalkot 
town, some 26,000 maimds was sent to Bilgi Petba, Muddebihal 
and Himgund talukas and Mudhol State. In a similar manner 
sugar, jaggery, salt and groceries of all sorts were received by 
rail from Ntpani, Bombay and the Konkan but re-exported 
by road over the area above mentioned. 

There is no necessity to elaborate the point. It is perfectly 
obvious what a great assistance the railway was to the mer- 
chants all over the Kamatak. The Bagalkot merchants and 
their commerdal activity may be typical of bxisiness conditions 
in the Kamatak on the advent of the railway. They handled 
nearly all trade right up to Mudhol, and not a little of Badami. 
Inside their own taluka their control was absolute, as only a 
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very small portion of cotton and oilseeds of the remote parts 
were sent to Bijapur and Jamkhandi. There capital was mainly 
their own. Apart from grain and cotton, they had a large in- 
terest in gold, silver and brass pots. The silk trade was per- 
haps declining; formerly Bagalkot had almost a monopoly of 
the silk supply to the weavers of the ^strict. The Lingayats 
and Bhatias were the most prosperous traders in the town; 
the latter generally came only for the cotton season. 

None of the Kamatak fairs are on so large a scale as those 
held in Khandesh or at Pandharpur in Sholapur. These gather- 
ings were far too small to have much trade importance. Most 
of these fairs are held in honour of a deity or a saint. Small 
yearly fairs called jatras are held all over the country. The 
chief articles sold at such fairs are clothes, carpets, copper, 
brass and iron vessels, toys, sugar, rice, pulses, sweetmeats, 
flowers, fruits, perfumes etc. Fairs became centres for the 
sale of local goods. Quite a few of them were attended by 
people from outside the district to such an extent that the 
town was constituted a temporary municipality at the time of 
the occurrence of the fair. 
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INDtJSTRIES 

The Karnatar, a lai^e cotton growing region, had weaving 
as one of its main industries long before the British came. Not 
only did the weaving industry find employment for thousands 
ail over the Kamatafc, but its products found markets near 
and far. The clothes which were chiefly woven were saris, cboUa, 
dhoties, puiris, etc. There was a slight admixture of silk in some 
of the articles which were dyed in cochineal imported from 
Bombay and safflower from Nagpur. Thousands of looms wove 
cloth and the land hummed with their sound. With the advent 
of the British this industry gradually lost its grip on the In- 
dustrial economy of this region. Its vitality was sapped by 
foreign competition. 

Even before the British came, the weaving industry was 
weakening. Livelihood for the weavers was becoming difficult. 
Shortly before 1818, the price of tiiread bad risen considerably 
while the value of cloth remained the same. Marshall fo his 
statistical report in 1822 wrote that javari sold at 13 seers per 
rupee in 1820. He worked out 1.095 seers as armual consump- 
tion of javari in a family of six which in 1820 cost Rs. 84. Tak- 
ing 280 working days in a year, the earning of an average family 
would come to Rs 105 whtdi worild leave Rs. 11 only for all 
other necessaries of life.* On the advent of the British there 
was not a manufacturing town that did not exhibit marks of 
decay. 

Soaring prices of grains end a decaying industry left empty 
houses and a decrearing population by 1822. Here, as in the 
case of land assessment, the new administration blundered. 
The people attributed the decay in weaving industry to exorb- 
itant taxation. The former Government levied a duty on the 
houses of manufacture. Marshall wrote: “there seems little 
doubt that the profits of the Hafgars were consftferahfy fower 
and yet their assessment is from 12 to 18 rupees per bouse. 

' SMiutieaJ Report, Manhall, p. S2. 
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T*helr headman (shetee) says his (6) hoiises are' indebted 200 
■rupees to Shahpur merchants,” These duties had quadrupled 
under the British. Under the Rastias,. who were the Sirdars of 
the Peshwa, the Karnatak was administered on equitable and 
humane principles. Bagalkot, one of the greatest manufacturing 
centres under the Rastias, and even under the last Peshwa; 
was losing its former prosperity and the merchants were sinking 
into poverty. In- spite of these ruinous blows, the industry sur-: 
vived and till the end of the British rule showed an amazing 
vitality to surmount all difficulty. 

•A quarter of a century after the establishment of the British 
nilc, the Karnatak still hummed with the sound of hundreds 
of looms. In 1843, at the commencement of the New Land Sur- 
vey, coarse cotton fabrics of various kinds, suited to the local 
demands, found a market not only in the Karnatak but in 
Kanara, on the coast and elsevvhere. At one place, in Parasgad 
taluka, over 200 families wete known to dye and print cloth 
in 1849, Of the total population in Gokak more than half 
were dependent on weaving, dyeing and printing cloth. Its pro- 
ducts v/ent to Bombay, Belgaum, Sangli and Meritch. But the 
weavers were not half as well off in 1844 as they were twenty 
J^ears before. 'Wingate wrote that a weaver earned two annas 
a day which was certainly a very low income even in a land 
where provisions are so cheap.’ 

In spite of the setback in weaving industry since 1822 quite 
3 large number of people in Badami and Bagalkot subsisted 
an manufacture in 1852. The chief manufacturing centres in 
ihese talukas were Kehrur and Guledgud. Kehrur was losing 
its importance to Gokak. By 1848 there were only 350 looms 
h Kehrur manufacturing low-priced saris exported to Poonai 
Bombay and the Konkan. Guledgud continued to prosper and 
lad 1,800 looms in 1852 manufacturing all kinds of cloth both 
:btton and silk. The annual output was valued at four lakhs 
3 f rupees and found a market all over the country. The manu- 
’acturers at Badami were the same as those at Kehrur and 
vere in the same depressed condition. In the town of Bagalkot 
here were 500 to 600 looms manufacturing cotton cloth with 
!ilk border worn by upper classes. The lower priced varieties were 
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exported and its famotis turban industry had fallen off. At 
Ilkal in Hungund taluka three thousand weavers manufactured 
silk and cotton cloth. Saiia and choli's were the staple manu> 
facture particularly the latter of which a couple of thousands 
were sold every week. Besides Ilkal there were Kumu^, 
Suleebhavi, Goodur where 2,700 weavers (in these three towns) 
made coarse cotton fabrics. At Kumutgi, SO houses of copper* 
smiths exported their wares to Bagalkot, Belgaum and the 
Nizam’s dominions. 

At Athni in Belgaum district, there were 2^27 looms sustain* 
ing 5,000 people in the weaving industry. Hubli, of which we 
have heard a lot, gave employment also to women, who in 
addition to household duties, devoted their spare time to spin- 
ning, and the yarn manufactured, after supplying the weavers 
of the taluka, found a ready market at Hubli. Gadag and 
Betgeri manufactured aaria of a superior quality than those at. 
Hubli. Bankapur made cotton and woollen fabrics, shoes, sandals 
ond cotton twists. These goods fetched on an average of Rs. 
1,S00 at weekly markets. Bharwar, Kod, Chlkodi and Bedi 
were mainly agricultural. But at Renlbennur cotton stuffs and 
woollen blankets of a fine description were manufactured. At 
times these found a market in Mysore and Kanara. The more 
expert weavers in the Kamatak made a rich silk cloth called 
pitambax. One other place that needs mention is Nargund where 
there were 400 looms and a considerable number of weavers. 

Though weaving was such an important industry, the lot 
of the weavers was hard. The income from weaving was dwindl- 
ing. The weavers were becoming poorer as a class. The pres- 
sure of English goods lowered the price of native articles and 
reduced the means of those engaged in their production. Even 
the yam industry was being replaced by cheap English yam, 
till by 1852 native yam was supplanted by the English, es- 
pecially for the manufacture of finer kinds of cloth. An import- 
ant cottage industry was bdng ruined. The abundant supply 
of cheap home-made yam gradually disappeared and the 
weaver went in search of European yam. Most of the looms 
referred to were owned by the weavers who earned in 1852 
about to 6 annas a day. They complained that trade was 
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less brisk thsn it was ten years ago due to enhanced price of 
cotton and silk yarn and the competition of English manu- 
factures; The good quality silk manufactures still held the 
market but the weavers of common cotton fabrics found them- 
selves undersold by cheap English manufactures. Then started 
the road to ruin. As competition grew yearly, a staggering blow 
was given to the weaving industry. In the evidence led be- 
' fore the Select Committee in 1840, Charles Edward Trevelyn, 
giving reason for the decline of Indian manufactures, said: 

“Indian silk manufacture stands its ground, but the finer 
• sorts of Indian cotton manufacture have almost disappeared. 
The only cotton manufactures which stand their ground in 
India are of a very coarse kind; and the English cotton manu- 
factures are generally consumed by all above the very poorest 
throughout India.”® 

In spite of this serious setback by foreign competition and 
widespread poverty among the weavers the industry continued 
to persist. In the seventies we still hear of the increase of looms 
in certain quarters. In the talukas of Indi, Sindgi, Bijapur 
and Bagewadi in Bijapur district the number of looms for the 
manufacture of blankets and cotton cloth “have greatly in- 
creased within the last 30 years”. Thirty years ago there were 
151 looms for making cloth now there were 504 and the looms 
for blankets increased from 10 to 190. Dyeing cotton thread 
with indigo and madder was carried on to a great extent. The 
red-dyed thread was held in high esteem on account of its fast 
colour and exported to many places. In Dharwar, for example 
in the Bankapur taluka, the weaving industry had by no means 
declined. The returns obtained from the Mamlatdar showed that 
in the 27 villages, where most of the weavers lived, the following 
was the increase in looms for the thirty years ending in 1875: 


Year 

Houses 

Souls 

Looms 

1845 

188 

1,047 

395 

1875 

371 

2,190 

867 


’ Report of the Select Committee, 1E40, p. 108. 
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' fcirces of the Industrial Revolution, worked their will in India 
6s elsewhere, ■ - - 

' Writing on industries in the Belgaum district the Survey Re- 
port in 1888 stated : “The future of this industry (weaving) is 
not hopeful, as the railway must, in course of time, cheapen 
the prices at which English and Bombay cloth can ’ compete' 
with the produce of the local handlooms.” Everywhere the 
establishment of railway communication had been the signal 
for the abandonment of handloom manufactures, unless they 
were of some peculiar kind or quality. The hand-manufacture 
of coarse cloth could never compete with the products of Bom- 
bay Mills, and still less with the machinery erected in towns 
lying near the coast. The opening out of communications 
brought with it a tendency for manufacturers to concen- 
trate at large seats of industry and the ultimate migration of 
weavers to large industrial centres. When the railway opened 
out a tract to the influence of large manufacturing centres the 
local demands of that tract became known and machlrieiy. 
was employed to develop the necessary supply. 

. Yet it was fortunate that the very agency which destroyed 
the petty local manufactures provided a compensation for the 
loss. In the eighties there were very few parts of the Kamatak 
to which the railway had yet penetrated where its advent had 
caused a revolution in the course of trade or agriculture. Yet 
the railway now offered the cultivator a choice of markets and 
brought in its train a brisk carrying trade which employed the 
cultivators’ carts and bullocks when otherwise they were idle in 
the non-cultivating season. To this advantage was added the 
possibility of establishing cotton presses and spinning and weav- 
ing mills to utilise, the raw produce of the region. The Survey 
Superintendent ,wrote: “The construction of a railway in tlie 
l^nxbay Presidency has seldom failed to lead to some such 
enterprise. At Hubli in the Dharwar District, a successful spin- 
ning mill has been established in anticipation of it.” 
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In the talukas of Dharwar^ Kod. and Hangal, there were 
733.437 and 351 looms respectively for the manufacture of 
cotton and woollen fabrics. In 1878 large number of weavers 
lived in the towns of Rarvibennur and Byadgi. From the records 
of the Mamlaidar for the Ranibennur taluka, it was found that 
in 19 of the largest villages and towns, there were 1,648 weavers 
in 1847 and the same villages and towns showed 1,586 souls 
under the same head in 1878. There was a decrease; but it was 
reported that “considering the prt^ess which European manu> 
factures have made in supplanting those of native origin, it 
is satisfactory that the decrease is no greater.” 

From the data obtained for Hubli in 1875, we learn that 
the old staple industry of the place, weaving, had by no means 
declined: there were 4,982 looms against 2,262 in 1843. A 
superior description of cho/f» or bodices and saris were also 
woven. Many of these were fringed and were of «Uh, and their 
manufacture was a valued industry. The Mamlatdar said that 
the value of the silk annually used was estimated at Rs. 1,20,000 
and the cotton thread to Rs. 2.90.000; the total value of raw 
material came to Rs. 4,10,000.’ These figures give an idea of the 
extent and importance of the industry in the economy of the 
region. 

Other industries about the same time were glass bangles of 
different colours, scented powders of sandalwood, frankincense; 
stamped coloured cloth, rszaees or coverlets, earthern pots, etc. 
In spite of the famine in 1876-77, and other factors previously 
stated, the seventies record a steady growth, (in several quar- 
ters) in weaving industry. Records appear to belie our fears 
regarding the future of weavers ar»d weaving. But subtle forces 
were working to undermine the weaver. Foreign competition 
was growing, and with the advent of railways, and introduc- 
tion of textile nulls, handloom weaving, after the dghties. was 
to fight a losing battle. The age of machinery and mass pro- 
duction was sure to spell the ruin of all cottage industries. The 

* The fabrics manafactured were valued as follows: 

“Of silk solely Rs. IS.tlOO, of thread eolelj Ra. 50,000, asd of silk and 
thread intermixed Rs. 5,00,000, Total Ra $,05,000." Huhli Survey Report, 
1875. 
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- fofrces of the Industrial Revolution- worked their will in India 
as elseu'here. ■ . - - > ' 

- Writing on industries in the Belgaum district the Survey Re- 
port in 1888 stated: "The future of this industry (weaving) is 
not hopeful, as the railway must, in course of time, cheapen 
the prices at which English and Bombay cloth can compete' 
v/ith the produce of the local handlooms.” Ever 3 rv/here the 
establishment of railway commtmication had been the signal 
for the abandonment of handloom manufactures, unless they 
were of some peculiar kind or quality. The hand-manufacture 
of coarse cloth could never compete with the products of Bom- 
bay Mills, and still less with the machinery erected in towns 
lying near the coast. The opening out of communications 
brought with it a tendency for manufacturers to concen- 
trate at large seats of industry and the ultimate migration of 
weavers to large industrial centres. When the railway opened 
out a tract to the influence of large manufacturing centres the 
local demands of that tract became known and inachirieiy 
was employed to dev'dop the necessarj’^ supply. 

. Yet it was forhmate that the very agency which destroyed 
fte petty local manufactures provided a compensation for the 
loss. In the eighties there were very few parts of the Karnatak 
to which the railway had yet penetrated where its advent had 
caused a revolution in the course of trade or agriculture. Yet 
the railway now offered the cultivator a choice of markets and 
brought in its train a brisk carrying trade which employed the 
cultivators’ carts and bullocks when otherwise they were idle in 
the non-cultivating season. To this advantage was added the 
possibility of establishing cotton presses and spinning and weav- 
ing mills to utilise, the raw produce of the region. The Survey 
Superintendent wrote: “The construction of a railway in the 
l^mbay Presidency has seldom failed to lead to some such 
enteqDrise. At Hubli in the Dharwar District, a successful spin- 
ning mill has been established in anticipation of it.” 

In certain parts of the Karnatak, where the famine of 1876- 
77 had been severe a number of weavers had migrated; else- 
where; and the industry considerably declined iii those queers. 
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The dyeing of silk end cotton thread was a soxirce of livelihood 
to quite a few and the coloured printing of cotton fabrics was 
largely carried on. The looms of Guledgud which turned out 
women’s bodices and cloth mixed with silk of a superior kind 
continued but their continuance "could not be altogether de- 
pended upon.”* Bagalkot, once the home of handloom in- 
dustry, now contained only 395 looms in the entire taluka, 
when at one time, the town of Bagalkot alone boasted of 560 
looms. By 1885 few weavers were well-to-do or worked with 
their own capital; the majority depended on the sawkar for 
their raw material and earned from six to ten or twelve atinns 
a day, according to thdr stall or industry. The main output 
was coarse cotton cloth which was for local consumption. Sur- 
plus produce (hardly any) was sent for sale to the adjoining 
Native States. Altogether it may be said that though these 
coarse manufactures bad not perhaps much increased, the de- 
mand for them appeared still to be well maintained. 

It has been noticed that the hand-spinning of cotton yam 
had been on the decline for some years, owing to the more 
extended use of machine-spun yam in weaving. This resulted 
in the decline in hand-spinning as an industry save in villaga 
at a distance from large towns or from the railway. The hand* 

Table 83 

NUMBER OF LOOl^IS IN THE TALUKAS OF KARNATAK . • 
Talukas 

Years Kod Dhartcar Perasgad Ranibemtur 

looms looms loons loonu 

1882 izi W06 «0 

1912 131 W 44S 1,460 


'“In Guledgud, where Hner ceodt ere produced (he vrearing trade hai 
greatlT dtriTert, and there are now I aseerlained 2,386 looma •) work 
against 1,800 mentioned in 18S1. I vaa not able to obtain complete in- 
formation is this town lor past f«ar$, but it appeared to be the genend 
opinion that the number of looms now employed had nearly reached 
what it was immediately liefore the famiae.** Revenue Survey Report on 
Dadami Taluka^ 1886. 
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spun yam was used for making strong coarse cloth. Coarse 
cotton cloth and ordinary kamlis or blankets formed the bulk 
of the products of the loom. The demand for the former 
had declined owing to the increasing use of Manchester and 
other mill made cloth, which was considerably cheaper. Every- 
where the number of looms had lessened (Table 88). 

Even in Gadag hand spinning which used to be a consider- 
able industry had delined due to importation of yam. Further 
deterioration was due to the establishment in 1898 of the Gadag 
Cotton Spinning Mill. Ranibennur, the largest cotton produc- 
ing centre, also registered a decline in weaving industry because 
of mill woven cloth — cheaper and finer to look at. With the 
decline in weaving industry the dyeing industry also disap- 
peared. Eyer 3 nvhere there grew up a demand for cheap mill- 
made goods. In Athni ‘the weaving industry was insignificant*. 

The industrial landscape of the Karnatak underwent a rapid 
change from the last decade of the nineteenth century with 
the establishment of textile mills. For example in 1881 there was 
one ginning factory and two presses working at Hubli. In 1907 
we hear of 19 factories within its municipal limits; all but four 
(the Railway workshops, the two mills of the Southern 
Maratha Spinning and Weaving Co.,“ and a Bone Mill) were 
concerned with ginning and pressing and baling the cotton 
brought into the town for export to Bombay. For the last ten 
years the average of cotton annually pressed was, nearly 46,000 
bales of 364 lbs. each. The majority of these factories had 
been established during or after the 1890’s. The total number 
of persons to whom employment was given by the factories 
amounted to about 40,000 of whom the Railway Workshops 
employed nearly half; and the spinning mills from 1,300 to 
1,400. The manufacture of brass and copper vessels was the 
only other industry of importance. The number of makers 

‘ “According to details for each year from 1893 to 1902 suijplled by the 
manager, the quantity of cotton purchased annually by the Company 
during that time has been from nearly 16 to 36 lakhs of pounds, value 
from Rs. 3,50,454 to Rs. 11,19,514 and the quantity of yarn produced an- 
nuaUy by both mills from nearly 18 to 36i4 lakhs of pounds.” Survey 
Report on Hubli, 1907. 
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of brass and copper vessels was 434. All these resided Vnthla 
munidpa! limits. 

About the same time (1908-09) in Belgaum, the Gokak Falls 
Mills continued to do good w<tfk. They employed on an average 
1,734 hands daily turning out yam worth over Rs, 35 lakhs. 
Both at Bijapur and Dharwar the ginning and pressing factories 
did good work. The Fly shutUe class for weavers started by 
the District Local Board was doing some good in introducing 
an improved style of loom. During these years (1903-11) 
it was felt that gold could be mined in large quantity at a 
place called Kabligath in Dharwar District. But by 1911 these 
expectations were laid to rest. Two other industries were be- 
gun in Belgaum, sugar refining and a match factory. The for- 
mer showed no signs of progress while the latter was finding 
it difficult to compete with foreign import, and besides suitable 
timber for match production was not easily available. Dharwar 
had also two match factories of which one closed down. The 
year 1910-11 was a boom year for cotton cultivators. The price 
paid for cotton purchased for the Gokak Falla Mills was re- 
ported to have been worth Ra. 31 lakhs. In I912>]3 the' Bel- 
gaum Match Manufacturing Co. was making profit. Goveih^ 
ment supplied wood free to the Company. In these pre-war’ 
years trade was generally brisk. Industries were still some- 
what limited, yet the mills at Gokak, Hubli and Gadag were 
all doing well. Cotton gins were fairly numerous arid showed 
a tendency to increase both in numbers and efficiency. The 
two match factories were reported to be working satisfactorily." 

During and shortly after the war (1914-18) as a result of 
scarcity of yam and dyes, many a weaver took to agriculture 
and mahy had to weave for wages under the capitalists. But 
thdse who continued to weave either on their own or as wage” 
earners did well for themselves. The weavers in Dishnur,' 
Bailhongal and Kittur were poor; many of them were in debt 
and worked with material supplied by sawkars; while in Gokak, 
in 1919, we learn that both cotton and woollen looms had in- 
creased but due to plague they lay idle because the weavers 
had migrated. The Gokak weavers produced both cotton and 
rilk-bordered saris; but they found it hard to compete wiriz 
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the products of the Sholapur Mills. About Rs. 40,000. worth 
of silk -was annually imported and dyed in Gokak and three- 
fourths of it was locally woven. There were 60 households of 
dyers in Gokak. ' . ■ ‘ . 

■In the talukas of Chikodi and Hukkeri the same conditions 
pervailed. The number of looms had decreased considerably: 
(Table 89). 


Table B9 

THE NUMBER OF LOOMS IN 188S AND 1919 



- 


No.af looms 

Year 


Cotton 

Woollen 

188S 


1,474 

288 

1919 


928 

237 


For this mortality among the weavers, plague was partly 
responsible. The saris and dhotais worn by the peasantry were 
the chief handloora products. Most of the v/eavers worked 
(or dealers in Kolhapur and Nipani and Chikodi and were 
paid by the piece: six annas was the payment for weaving one' 
sari — ^y/hich represented a day’s work. 

' if” there were centres of weaving industry which survived 
the shock the industry received from fordgn competition, tex- 
tile mills, railways, etc. they were Guledgud, Ilkad and Kerur. 
The Survey Report on the Badami Taluka in 1919 states: 

■ ’'Guledgud produces silk cholis of very fine quality which are 
well-known all over the Presidency. It is not a great exag- 
geration to say that every one in Guledgud, man, woman 
or child; takes some part in the weaving industry what- 
ever other avocation he or she may have. In Kerur the 
weavers were not so skilful.” 

' Guledgud which had 1,800 looms in 1851 and 2,386 in 1883 
had now 4,658 (bodice looms only). At Kerur the numbers 
had practically doubled. The secret of their success lay in 
English yam. The Survey Report states: 
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“The amount of locally spun yam that is used by Badami 
weavers is negligible. . . . The bodice looms demand Englirii 
cotton, as the Sholapur or Bombay made yams are not suffi- 
ciently fine. ... In Guledgud the demand for the weavers is 
so keen that they ore witlnn limits able to make their own 
terms with the masters.” 

The manvaris who supplied the silk and yam bought up the 
woven article, controlled die looms of Kerur and nearly all 
other villages of the taluka. In the eighties Badami showed 
3,063 cotton looms. It now had 6,043 scattered over 37 villages. 
But it was acknowledged that the statistics now (1919) were 
probably more accurate and cohrplete and there were a few 
more villages taken into account in 1919 than formerly. But 
the e\ndence showed that the weaving industry was flourishing 
rather than declining in Badami taluka. “I think 1 am correct 
in saying” wrote the Superintendent of Survey, “that the better 
class of weavers are In a better position now than those whose 
work is inferior." 

The llkal saris of fine cotton and silk were still well-known. 
Although Wingate was doubtful of the survival of the weaving 
industry In Ilkal, fearing that native products would be uader^ 
sold by English manufacture, years belied his fears. The looms 
at llkal continued to increase over the years (Table 90). 


Tuts 90 

NUMBER OF LOOMS AT ILKAL 


I8S1 

1883 

1913 

loomt 

looms 

loomt 

1,7S0 

l^U 

3,7S0 


English yam was used here as elsewhere for finer textures. 
Though the weavers as a dass were in debt to sawkars, thty 
were better placed than the agricultural population. Sometimes 
the demand for the weavers was so great that they moved about 
from place to place. 
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While Guledgud and Ilkal had withstood the tide of the age 
of machinery, Bagalkot, once a famous weaving centre, had 
fallen considerably. The little that was found was of a poor 
quality (Table 91). 

Kamli looms were of greater comparative value; the weavers 
were increasing particularly in the valley of the Ghatprabha. 
Another activity of importance was the opening of limestone 
quarries just outside Bagalkot town. 

The survival of the weaving industry in certain quarters of 
the Karnatak was due to tlie steady demand for specialised 
articles. The best example is tliat of women’s bodices at Guled- 
gud and silk products designed to capture the taste of the native 
population. The texture, durability and finish that such hand- 
looms products possessed were beyond the reach of mass 
production. They catered to the taste of tlie people, they were 
the indigenous products of the land. 


Table 91 

NU3IBER OF LOOMS AT BAGALKOT. ILKAL AND GULEDGUD 



A’o. of looms 

Daily production 
in rupees 

Bagalkot 

359 

2,500 

Ilkal 

3,750 


Guledgud 

4,650 

10,000 


Whatever the fate of weaving industry in the Karnatak, it 
continued to grow as an important centre for raw cotton. Cotton 
was its principal source of wealth. In 1913-14, 12 lakhs of acres 
were under cotton with an output of approximately 2 lakhs of 
bales, valued at 300 laldis of rupees.® Connected therewith were 
47 ginning factories and the spinning and weaving mills at 
Gokak Falls, Gadag and Hubli. The average area under cotton 
had risen in the last ten years by two lakhs of acres and the 
establishment of new ginning factories continued multiplying 
from 20 to 47. At Bailhongal for example, Rs. 13,00,000 worth of 
cotton was baled and c.xportcd in 1917. In 1919 the Gokak 
* Land Administration Report, 1913-14, 
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Falls Mills bought over 60,00,000 pounds of cotton. They 
employed 913 men, 681 women and 170 children. The village 
of stone houses put up for the operatives contained a popula- 
tion of 1,800 people. Smiths, fitters and carpenters were paid 
as much as 14 atmas a day. Spinners earned up to 6^ as. a 
^y. The success of this enterprise furnished the whole taluka 
with an easy accesable market for what was its most impor- 
tant money crop — cotton. 

In spite of the internal consumption of cotton by its few 
textile mills and its fading handloom industry, it was more 
prired for its export value. The fast multiplying ginning fac- 
tories were an evidence of its growing external demand. Many 
a taluka hummed with the cotton mills and cotton presses.- 
Gadag and Hubli as rail heads transported cotton to Bombay 
and Sholapur. Cotton controls the urban rhythm of the Kar- 
QStak towns. 

The outbreak of the war (1914-15) caused some disturbance 
in prices, but the alarm quickly died down, and the coti'ditions 
ol trade became normal, with some rare exceptions, e.g, in re- 
gard to sugar, dyes and temporarily in cotton and wheat. But for 
the shortage of dyes and chemicals, War conditions were no- 
where noticeable the very next year. Trade was good, espe- 
dally in cotton. The cotton industry was doing well every- 
where, Owing to the large demand from Japan, cotton sold at 
high prices. By 1917*18 the trade in cotton was so prosperous 
that prices rose by 50 to 100 per cent. The Collector of 
Dharwar wrote; "The price of rotton rose from Rs. WO to 
Rs. 400 per nag, and all concerned in the trade reaped a' good ■ 
harvest. Tfie cultivators on the whole shared in the 'general’ 
profits.” Gadag and HubU, large cotton centres, had a 1100111 
time. There was good business also at Nargund, Haveri, "Rani-' 
bennur and Dharwar. Large profits vwe also being made in 
grain and kerosene <»1. 

The two match factories in Dharwar and Belgaum had 
closed; but the one at Dharwar commenced functioning be-' 
cause of the War, The factories failed because of (0 lack of 
proper supply of soft wood; and (ij) lack of support from local 
capitalists. This was rather sad ronsidering the vicinity of good 
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lorests to both the districts. Weaving was hard hit because of 
abnormal prices of yam and dyes. Because of the high prices 
of cotton speculation increased, and by 1918-19 hit many 
speculators hard when the prices of cotton - became irregular. 

In 1922-23 we Icam that “the saris of Ilkal and khans of Gu- 
ledgud find a good market in the Kamatak." The carpet industry 
at Navalgund was on a decline but a co-operative society was 
Btarted to save the industry. The weaving of kamblis had im- 
proved botli in texture and gloss. Among smaller industries 
may be mentioned the bangle industry at Belgaum, toys at 
Gokak, trade in quarried stones at Badami and Bagalkot A 
number of men, wumcn and children were employed at Nipani 
for about six months of tire year in preparing tobacco for ex- 
port. The men were paid six annas, the women four annaS. 
-Binding tobacco leaves into bales for transport is skilled work 
at which a man could cam a rupee a day. In some villages, 
the mahars took a special part in the tobacco trade; they 
bought tlic crop standing and prepared it for e.xport. 

Succession of bad seasons from 192'l-25 caused depression in 
cotton trade. Handlooms had lean years due partly to the 
general depression in trade, and partly to tlicir inability to 
compete v/itli mill-made cloth. Though Dhanvar experienced 
a slack season in 1927-28, Belgaum and Bijapur recorded a 
good year and ginning and pressing factories found sufficient 
work. Despite the slump in trade tlie next j'^ear due to mill 
strikes in Boml^aj', the Gokak Falls IVTills and the Bharat Spin- 
rung and Weaving Mills of Hubli worked tliroughout the year. 
But in 1929-30 owing to unfavourable rains and general slump 
in trade the mills both in Belgaum and Hubli were hard hit. 
The handloom industry, especially in Bijapur, was seriously 
hit by the boycott carried on by tlie Congress. 

With the commencement of the economic blizzard in 1930-31 
came the world-wide depression in trade and a steep fall in 
prices. The cotton crop in the Kamatak was poor that year 
and tlie ginning and pressing factories did not have enough 
work. The boycott of tlie Cotton Sale Society at Bailhongal 
partially accounted for less v/ork for gins. The number of cot- 
ton bales Wmed out by the Bailhongal factories was 14,000 as 
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against 20,000 in the preceding year. The weaving industry also 
suffered due to the general trade depression and boycott of 
foreign cloth and yam. Tacavi had to be given to the weavers to 
the tune of a few thousands to keep them employed. During the 
next three years ending in 1934 conditions continued as be- 
fore. The money value of agricultural produce showed no im- 
provement. Cotton trade continued to be depressed. Small in- 
dustries like bangle making, perfumery and brass and copper 
pot industry fared indifferently. Handloom was mainly con- 
fined to coloured cotton and silk fabrics and the coarse cloth 
was unable to compete with cheap mill-made cloth. Even in 
1938-39 there was no appreciable change in the condition of 
trade. In the Gokak Falls Milts tiiere was a strike resulting in 
serious loss to the management. 

The industrial towns and their population in each of the 
three districts of the Kamatak are given in Table 92. 


TabisM 

POPULATION AND TOWNS OP KARNATAK IN 19J8 


DUtrlct 

Toivn 

Populotiori 

Delgaum 

Belgaum 

, 41,201 


Nipani 

17^57 


Atbni 

13,561 


Cokak 

11,866 

Dhanvar 

Ilubli 

80,982 


Cada^ 

45 852 


Dharwar 

41,671 

Bijapur 

Bijapur 

39,717 


Cultdgud 

16,756 


Dagalkot 

15,597 


lllcal 

I4,2‘i7 


The proportion of urban population to total population in 
each of the three districts was 11.8, 25.5 and 12.6 per cent 
respectively. 

It was estimated that in 1938 there were 600 handlooms in 
Belgaum, 500 in Gokak and about 500 in Bailhongal. Both 
khans and saris were produced in Belgaum. The independent 
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artisans got on income of only Rs, 3 to Rs. 4 a month. Those 
•who employed weavers produced on an average 450 khans and 
32 saris per month. Piece wAges were paid at the rate of Rs. 3 
for 33 khans for weaving which a wage earner required a fort- 
night. The main complaint was a fall in the price of khans; 
this was stated to be partly due to over-production and partly 
to changing fashions. In Goltak, besides saris, phetas were also 
made. A worker earned about 4 annas per day. In Gokak 
there was a local weavers’ society and advances were given by 
the society. The handloom industry was losing ground to power 
looms and the weavers were anxious that some restriction be 
put on power-looms. Gadag and Hubli continued as the most 
important handloom weaving centres in Dharwar District. In 
Gadag there were 100 karkhandars employing 2,000 workers 
and about 1,000 independent artisans. In Hubli there were 50 
karkhandars and the same number of independent artisans as 
in Gadag. The raw material used by weavers v/ere mostly cot- 
ton yam and silk. The cotton yam v/as mostly Indian. Silk 
was obtained from Bangalore. The main products were saris, 
khans and dhotics. The products were sold outside the district 
also. Most of the independent artisans were indebted to some 
extent. The sawkars were reluctant to loan money to the weav- 
ers. Wages were paid on piece-work basis and varied from 
Rs. 1/8 to Rs. 7 per sari according to quality and from Rs. 3 
to Rs. 5/8 per unit of 32 khans. Dhotics fetched about 8 annas 
a dhoti. On on average the weaver earned Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 per 
month. Competition had brought down the prices. 

Handloom wca'ving was carried on very extensively in Bija- 
pur district. Guledgud and Ilkal were reported to have at least 
5,000 looms each. The total number of looms in the district 
were estimated at 13,000, There were four types of persons 
running the industry: (i) karkhandar, (;i) manvari, (hi) inde- 
pendent artisan and (rV) piece-worker. The industry was suffer- 
ing from keen competition which had lowered the prices con- 
siderably, There was an outcry against the marwaris who had 
captured nearly half the business. Prices had fallen so low 
that it was no more an economic proposition to continue in 
the business. There v/as a complaint against the octroi levied 
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by the municipality both on import of yam and on export of 
finished products. The independent artisans were the worst 
hit. Their economic condition was bad and most of them were 
in debt. The piece-workers were as badly placed and were the 
serfs of the marwari. While Independent workers sold thdr 
products to local dealers, the karkhandais sent their output to 
Khandesh, Nasik, Belgaum and Mysore. A piece-worker and 
his wife earned about Rs, 2/8 per week. Everywhere the weav- 
ers demanded assistance of some kind or other from Govern- 
ment • 

' Next to weawng came the manufacture of brass and cop- 
per ware. Sales took place both on cash end credit. The worker? 
Were paid on piece basis. The artisans received, if they did full 
time work Rs. 2S to Rs. 28 per month. But they got work for 
Six months only. The katkhandata complained that there was 
a big fall in thdr output due to the competition from power 
factories. Besides competition they complained about (t) the 
heavy freight charges on raw material, (//) the municipal 
duties, (l/i) fluctuations in the prices of raw material and (/r) 
competition of machine made products. 

Among other industries we hear of rice mills, brick and 
tiles, tanning, toy making, wool weaving end ginning and press- 
ing. The clay from Khanapur in Belgaum District was the 
best. About 2^5 lakhs of bricks were sold every year. The total 
investment was about Rs. 52,000. There was a big tannery at 
Belgaum. In 1937, 13.622 hides were tanned; the annual sale 
was estimated at about Rs. 80.000. There were tanneries at 
Hubli, Dharwar and Gadag. Sales were mostly local and in 
the district. The income of the worker varied from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 20 a month. Gokak was the famous centre for toy making. 
Cheap Japanese toys were replacing this indigenous industry. 
Bijapur was an important wool centre. It had the largest num- 
ber of sheep and goats in the Province. Kamlis were the main 
supply. The wages for spinning were about a rupee for each 
kamli. Ordinary kamlia were sold for Rs. 3/2 each, the superior 
fetched Rs. 3/12 each. The monUily earning of a weaver came 
to Rs 8-10. There was a general complaint against the short 
supply of wool. Most of the wool was purchased by the agents 
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from Bangalore, Thana and Bombay Mills, The weavers also 
complained about the competition of mill rugs. And the general 
deterioration in the condition of the ryot also affected their 
market, as the ryot was the main buyer. 

Regarding the future of industries in the Karnatak there are 
qmte a few suggestions. It has been suggested that the prepara- 
tion of snuff can be undertaken on a large scale at Nipani 
in Belgaum district. The clay at Khanapur was of such a gc.od 
quality that there was the possibility of starting a glazed 
pottery industry at that place. The wood workers at Gokak 
are skilled craftsmen and there was good scope for the develop- 
ment of wooden articles. The district was blessed with forest 
produce, in particular the manufacture of charcoal on a very 
big scale would be an excellent venture. There was a railway, 
plenty of roads and a good supply of water in the rivers. The 
la^ of these resources could be effectively utilized for the de- 
velopment of electrical energy for industrial purpose. Both 
match and paper factories were within the reach of an indus- 
trialist. With tobacco so readily available, Nipani was a suit- 
able place for establishing a cigarette factory. Karnatak with 
extensive cotton fields, especially Dharwar district, had im- 
mense scope for the further development of textile industry. 
Both Dharwar and Hubli would be ideal centres for supplying 
doth to the markets near and far. The discovery of iron ore 
in Dharwar district had so far received no attention. Besides 
iron in Dharwar, the Bijapur district was rich in minerals. The 
district has an abundant supply of different kinds of stones. 
Slate stone, lime stone, grinding stone, soft stone were some 
of the varieties found all over the district. Besides Bijapur 
could also develop bangle-making and hand-made paper in- 
dustry. Among small scale industries which could develop con- 
siderably were soap-making, agarbatti, rope-making etc. 


a B. K. 
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TRANSPORT 

While the Gujarat and the Deccan were more or less well 
served with transport fadlities, Kamatak was not so fortunate. 
Even as late as the seventies of the last century, the Survey 
Report on Hubli stated: 

“The circumstances of the Dharwar District are peculiar. 
It is cut off from the coast, has no line of railway within 
easy access. While the district of Thana is traversed by three 
miles of railway and the districts of Surat, Broach, Kaira 
(from Cambay) and Ahmedabad are traversed by one rail- 
way and have also a coast traffic — ^while Poona, Sholapur, 
Nasik and Khandesh are traversed by one line, and while the 
districts of Karwar, Ratnagiri and Colaba have their sea- 
t>oard available — ^the district of Dharwar with its 1,521,255 
acres tinder cultivation, of which 126,032 acres under Ameri- 
can Cotton has not a single metalled road to carry, during 
the monsoon months, its produce either to the coast or to 
other important marts out of the district.” 

With slight variation this was true of the Belgaum district 
and more so of Bijapur which was further inland. 

Limited transport facilities were the bane even of the late 
Maratha re^me. Internal traffic among the districts was poor 
enough but with the coast it was practically impossible. The 
impenetrable barrier of the ghats, here as in the north, dropped 
a curtain between the Kamatak and the Konkan. The ports 
of Vengurla and Kumta in the Konkan and Kanara were the 
two great attractions towards the coast. There was a made 
road from Vengurla to Belgaum; while the road from Kumta 
to .Dharwar was the famous route for cotton transport. 

Before the British came all communications were fair-weather 
^acks. During the monsoon all roads were cut off for weeks 
together by swollen streams and flooded rivers. The means of 
transport were pack bullocks, carts and men themselves. The 
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topography of the Kamatak presented as many obstacles to 
road building as that of the Konkan. A road ruiming from 
Dharwar to Poona via Belgaum would have to face innumer- 
able obstacles at almost every five miles of its course. A close 
examination of the landscape of the country north to south 
revealed that a portion of the above mentioned road was crossed 
by seven streams about fifty miles opart. The difficulties in road 
planning were encountered not only from east to west because 
of the ghats; but even north to south, the landscape was none 
too favourable to road builders. 

Limited commercial activity and natural obstacles to easy 
communications were, perhaps, mainly responsible for the neg- 
lect of communications by former Native Governments. Even 
under the British, conditions were none too happy. Like the 
Romans, the new Empire builders were conscious of the im- 
portance of good communicafions for an effective control over 
conquered territories. So the early planning of roads by the 
British was done from a soldier’s point of view and not t^t of 
Q merchant. The commercial aspect of the planning was sacri- 
ficed to the military.* Even these military highways that 
sought to link cantonments like Poona and Belgaum to one 
another and to the coast were hardly kept in good repair. In 
1829 the roads that sought to link the Kamatak with the coast 
were wretched tracts unworthy of being called roads. Upwards 
of fifteen years after 1829 the British remained content mth 
these Improvised communications. Years later, when Alexander 
Mackay travelled over the Kamatak, he was of opinion that 
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v/as soon realized by the authorities at home and in India that 
good communications were essential for the success of com- 
merce and the new land settlement, Capt. George Wingate 
wrote in 1846: 

“My own conviction is, that nothing short of extensive im- 
provement in the internal communications of the country 
will meet the exigencies of the case; and that unless these 
, be speedily undertaken, the revenue and trade of this Presi- 
dency will receive a shock from which they may never re- 
cover.” 

The amount spent on the building of roads in these early 
years was a miserable pittance in comparison to the revenue 
collected." The total extent of the made roads by 1852 did 
not exceed 180 miles which included the road from: 


Vengorla to Belgaum about 70 miles 

Belgaum to Dharwar 47 miles 

Dharwar to Madras Frontier 33 miles' 

Belgaum to Kaladghi 18 miles 

Kaladghi to Bagalkot 12 miles 


And to this, if the Belgaum-Kolhapur road could be added, 
the total mileage would come to 244 miles of made road 
in 'the entire Bombay Karnatak in 1852. Several other sugges- 
tions for road planning were constantly made but Mackay 
wrote that such offers “according to the rate at which things 
progress in India, will require meditation and reference for a 
quarter of a century at least.” How poorly this road planning 
compares with England which had by the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury 30,000 miles of turn-pike road being a mile for every thou- 
sand acres of her surface, and for about every 600 of her people. 

The attention of the authorities at home was drawn to the 

’ In Dharwar the actual sum invested in roads in 18.';2 was under 
Rb. 9,000 which tvas about equal to the salary of the first assistant to 
the Collector, or less than four fifths of one per cent of the revenue 
which •';'TCcded in 1850, 11^^ lacs of rupees. Economic History of the 
' -“can and Karnatak, 18ltf-1868, R. D. Choksey, p. 335. 
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topogfraphy of the Kamatafc presented as many obstacles to 
road buildins as that of the Konkan. A road nmnjng fronj 
Dharwar to Poona ^da Belgaum would have to face innumer- 
able obstacles at almost every five ndles of its course. A close 
examination of the landscape of the country north to south 
revealed that a portion of the above mentioned road was crossed 
by seven streams about fif^ nulcs opart. The difficulties in road 
planning were encountered not only from east to west because 
of the ghats: but even north to south, the landscape was none 
too favourable to road builders. 

Limited commercial activity and natural obstacles to easy 
commuaications were, perhaps, mainly responsible for the neg- 
lect of communicationa by former Native Governments. Even 
under the British, conditions were none too happy. Like the 
Romans, the new Empire builders were conscious of the im- 
portance of good communications for an effective control over 
conquered territories. So the early planning of roads by the 
British was done from a soldier’s point of view and not ttot of 
Q merchant. The commercial aspect of the planning was sacri- 
ficed to the military.* Even these military highways that 
sought to link cantonments like Poona and Belgaum to one 
another and to the coast %vere hardly kept in good repair. In 
1829 the roads that sought to link the Kamatak with the coast 
were wretched tracts unworthy of being called roads. Upwards 
of fifteen years after 1829 the British remained content with 
these improvised communications. Years later, when Alexander 
Mackay travelled over the Kamatak, he was of opinion that 
if these few military roads assumed any commercial importance 
it was just a happy coincidence. 

Not till the forties did the British realize the possibilities of 
the Kamatak developing into one of the richest cotton growing 
tracts in India. Experiments in cotton culture had begun in 
earnest some years prior to 1840. These experiments synchro- 
nized with the New Survey settlement by George Wingate. It 

'The comiaunicaiions divided tLemselves into two military *y*ieia^ 
one of which was called llie Poona and the other the Delgaum systecn; 
errh had its main or trank line rommeneins at the coast, the one at 
Bombs)' and the other at Veagorla." ff'estsm India, A. blscVay, p, 393L 
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was soon realized by the authorities at home and in India that 
good communications were essential for tlie success of com- 
merce and tlie new land settlement. Capt. George Wingate 
wrote in 1846: 

"My own conviction is, that nothing short of extensive im- 
provement in the internal communications of the country 
will meet the exigencies of the case; and that unless these 
be speedily undertaken, the revenue and trade of this Presi- 
dency will receive a shock from which they may never re- 
cover.” 

The amount spent on the building of roads in these early 
j'ears was a miserable pittance in comparison to the revenue 
collected." The total extent of the made roads by 1852 did 
not exceed 180 miles which included the road from: 


Vengorla to Belgaum about 70 miles 

Belgaum to Dharwar 47 miles 

Dharwar to Madras Frontier 33 miles' 

Belgaum to Kaladghi 18 miles 

Kaladghi to Bagalkot 12 miles 


And to this, if the Belgaum-Kolhapur road could be added, 
the total mileage would come to 244 miles of made road 
in the entire Bombay Kamatak in 1852. Several other sugges- 
tions for road planning were constantly made but Mackay 
wrote that such offers "according to the rate at which things 
progress in India, vrill require meditation and reference for a 
quarter of a century at least.” How poorly this road planning 
compares with England which had by the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury 30,000 miles of tum-pike road being a mile for every thou- 
sand acres of her surface, and for about every 600 of her people. 

The attention of the autjiorities at home was drawn to the 

* In Dharwar the actual sum invested in roads in 1852 was under 
Rb. ^,000 which was about equal to tlie salary of tlic first assistant to 
the Collector, or less than four fifths of one per cent of the revenue 
vrliich exceeded in 1850, IV /2 lacs of rupees, Economic History of the 
Bombay Deccan and Karnatak, 18Hf*I868, R. D. Choksey, p. 335, 
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neglect of roads io the Kamstak became 50 per cent of the 
cotton exported from the Deccan came from the Dharwar dis« 
trict which had so far been favoured with about 7 per cent of 
all the made roads in that part of die Presidency. Dharwar had 
brought in at an average a revenue of Rs. 12 lakhs annually 
and the sum spent on those 50 miles of road was Rs. 64,530; 
and as this sum was spread over many years, the percentage 
was scarcely appreciable. Even this one from Teygoor via Dhaf« 
war and HubU (see the map) to the coast, passed throu^ the 
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grain producing region, while the rest of the cotton producing 
tracts were without a single mile of good road. Conditions were 
equally deplorable in Belgaum and worse in Bijapur. The grow- 
ing importance of the Kamatak as a cotton growing region 
made the British realize that there was one more region in 
India where considerable quantities of cotton could be grown 
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profitably. Henco between 18S0 and 1860 o great advance wia 
made in developing coromunJcatiens with the Western coast 
through Kanara.’ 

The skeleton map (on p. 199) will give the reader an 
idea of all the roads made and proposed in the Bombay Deccan 
and Kam-itok in 1852.* 

The thirty years that passed the introduction of Wingate’s 
New land settlement had done a great deal, though far from 
enough, towards improving communications in the Kamatak. 
The result had been that the ryot was able to obtain larger 
and better markets for his produce; while the economic con* 
dition of the cultivator had largely improved owing to improve* 
ment in the means of transport and communication. Moorumed 
roads end carts had in most places replaced bullocks. So great 
had the change been that tandas of briniaris* with their nu* 
merous pack*bullocks were now scarcely seen. Lines of pack- 
bullocks to and from the Kamatak ocross the Ghats and 
up and down the country had been the main cam'ers of trade 
all over the Deccan. 

Since the advent of the New Survey, the Local Fund De* 
partment had not been idle and many portions of the country 
in which there was not a single road five years earlier, and 
where little or no cart traffic was known, could now be fairly 
traversed with carts. The local roads, it appeared, were far 
better than those looked after by the Provincial authorities. 

'i)Aiin(«r Caietieer, p. 393. 

’More Jeraited deteriplion of toad$ Ja$t before and ifter die (ntrodofr 
tion of tbe New Land Survejr if in Ecsnomle lUstoty of iho 

Dombay Decem and Karmuk. 1818>1863. 

’“^STio are ifie Dunjateef?— Their or.'rin I» Involved in freat obretirityi 
but they are entirely a pastoral people, who never live in Iioates, have eo 
fued residence, but are constantly under c:\nvai. They bave milUona of 
eatilr. , . . 

“Are they distinct from any other elas* of people?— Quite disttnel Thetf 
pertom. their ornamenta, their anna. Uieir habits, and tuth retiKioos 
nations as thef katv ora qalto distseet team dtesa of aitj odier rdai* la 
India. 

“Are tiiey distinct in their languaje? — The lanpiaye they fpeak {| 
generally that epoken in the eonmry in which they winder.“ IL Sykei, 
JUmutes o/ Eiidenee. Vol HI, p. IS3. 
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In the black soil villages, communication was easily kept up in 
fair weather by means of tracks, but in the billy portions cart 
traffic was dependent on the few made roads which intersected 
them and which were both difficult to construct and ecstly 
to repair. 

The natural line of export of produce v/as to the coast. About 
the beginning of Wingate’s survey, 1844-45, a commencement 
was made in “Kanara to make cart roads from Sirsi to the 
coast. Honavar was the port to which the first road pointed 
but that was soon abandoned, and Kumta selected as the port, 
the road leading to it by the Devimani Ghat; but it was not 
till 1848 that any through communication by cart road was 
effected between Hubli and Sirsi, and between 1850 and 1856 
a road connecting Bankapur with Sirsi passing near Hangal 
was made. Between 1860 and 1865 more roads were constructed 
from Dharwar District into Kanara. 

Thus, in place of entire absence of direct communications 
with the coast existing 30 years ago, there was more than 
one line by good roads to more ports than one; there was 
also an open line of communication to the north, south and 
east. Wherever produce could meet with the best or most 
convenient market, the way was open to it. There were now 
three ports on the coast immediately below Dharwar accessible 
by good ghat roads leading to them — Kumta by the Aibyle 
and the Devimani ghats; Karwar by the Arbyle ghat; and 
Goa by the Tinai ghat. The traffic by the last was, however, 
insignificant. 

It was some years later that these roads leading to the ports 
were gradually extended inland. Hence in former times there 
was no inducement to grow any produce of ordinary kinds 
beyond the local demand. The more valuable produce in pro- 
portion to bulk, cotton and pepper, coconuts and arecanuts, were 
grown in quantities sufficient to supply cash to meet the Gov- 
ernment demand, and were principally conveyed by pack bul- 
locks. Generally speaking it is to the opening up of communi- 
cations with the west coast which, as previously stated occurred 
between 1850 and 1860, that the hinterland owes its prosperity. 
By 1880, the country was tolerably opened up in several direc- 
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tions so that the produce could be taken in whatever direction 
where the best market for it was obtainable. Even the Bijapur 
district which was considerably away from the coast benefited 
by the opening of the Kumbarlek ghat The Survey Report oI 
1871 stated: “The opening of the Koombarlek ghaut to carts 
since last rains has exceedingly stimulated trade in ell districts 
inland comraimicating vrith it.** 

The survey reports from the eighties onwards are bubbling 
over with the news on railways and what they were expected 
to do. On the opening of the West Deccan line of railway from 
Poona to Belgaum the Survey Report on Chikodi Taluka, 18S6, 
states: 

*'What effect the new communication will have in the im* 
mediate future, it U difficult to estimate. It will always be 
advantageous for the ryots — a body of men without capital— 
as a rule to dispose of their agricultural produce as near 
the place of its production as possible. ... I believe the 
facilities e^orded by the railway will stimulate production 
of the more valuable kinds of agricultural produce; these 
will be bought from the products in the local markets, and 
thence exported in exactly the same manner as is done now: 
the only difference bring in the healthy stimulus which will 
be ^ven by the addition of the new communication. If this 
view of the question is correct . . . indeed the whole western 
side of the district will be benefited in as direct a maniter 
by the Railway as will vmdoubtedly be the case with regard 
to the northern, central and eastern portions.” 

Not only would the railway benefit the export of surplus 
stores but also help regular end cheap imports. In times of local 
failure of crop^though not of famine— from any one or more 
of the causes which occasionally bring about such a catastrophe 
the Railway would pour into the country supplies of food most 
wanted. We have already stressed the part played by railways 
in the promotion of domestic ccmroerce, industries, steady pri^ 
etc. 

Besides joining Belgaum with Poona, a distance of 242 miles, 
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the railway linked Belgaum with the rising port of Marmagoa 
which lay at a distance of 101 miles. The West Deccan joined 
the Southern Maratha Railway at Londa, a village of the Bel- 
gaum district which was 31 miles due south of Belgaum and 
70 miles due east of Marmagoa. The only important station 
between Belgaum and Londa is Khanapur. The taluka has 39 
miles of railway and four stations. The line for the most part 
runs through dense forest and a sparsely populated region. The 
surplus produce of the taluka gains an easy outlet to the coast 
at Marmagoa, distant 84 miles by rail. It is true that Marmagoa 
served this area but since the port lay in foreign territory, the 
goods had to pay custom dudes and pass through custom bar- 
riers. From Londa the line turned due east passing Dharwar, 
Hubli, Bankapur, Haveri and Ranibeimiu-, and from thence en- 
tered Mysore via Harihar. 

Another line of the M.&S.M. railway entered the Kamatak 
from Sholapur. It touched Bijapur, Bagalkot, Badami and came 
to Gadag from where one branch was thrown into the Nizam’s 
Dominions (Bellary) and another linked Gadag with Hubli. 
Because of this branch of the M.&S.M. railway the Sholapur- 
Hubli road, once of considerable importance, lost its utility. The 
opening of this railway in 1884 completely diverted the former 
course of traffic. Bijapur was brought into direct communi- 
cation by rail with Sholapur and Bombay. The railway es- 
pecially to the north was the great artery of export of the pro- 
duce of the entire district and the adjacent parts of the Native 
States. 

Probably the most immediate and striking change was the 
diversion to the railway of the export trade in cotton, which 
used to go eastwards by road. Besides changing the trade route, 
the railway stimulated both exports and imports by enormously 
widening the area both of supply and demand. Take two im- 
portant trade centres in the Kamatak — ^Hubli and Gadag — ^both 
centres of cotton industry and trade. Those parts of the line 
wMch traverse the Hubli taluka were opened for traffic on 1st 
July 1885.* The two lines which connect at Hubli — one the Bellary 
branch running via Gadag with another branch line northwards 

• “The direction taken b different from what was at first expected, namely,' 
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from Gadag to Bijapur and the othCT the Bangalore branch- 
passed respectively through the middle and near the Western 
edge of the great cotton and wheat growing area of the district 
By the line running from Hubli northwards, raw cotton and such, 
articles of export as were destined for Bombay reached their 
terminus. The better and more convenient route would have 
been by the old route to Karwar or Kumta if the railway had 
been laid in that direction; and for such exports as were to 
travel south and east there was equal facility by the lines run- 
ning in those directions. Gadag was connected by railway with 
Bellary on the east (and thus ultimately with Madras) ; with 
the port of Marmagoa, and with Poona, Bombay and other 
places north by two lines, the one running to Hotgi and the 
other running through Hubli to Londa. These lines commanded 
the whole of the cotton growing area to the east of this district, 
and of Bijapur as well as that of the Nizam’s territory of a 
considerable extent. 

The only drawback, to a greater use of railways, was that 
they were a more expensive means of transport than the roads. 
The Survey Report on Navalgund and Ron talukas (1S08) 
mentions: 

"Here as in Hubli, mest of the produce was exported by road 
and not rail the latter bdng a cheaper mode of transport. 
The rails become more handy only in the rainy season. Even 
when the cultivator himself takes produce to the railway 
starion it is to sell it there, not to export it on his own accounL 
No doubt the railway would be used to a large extent if 
the rates were lowered sufficiently, but at present it is more 
profitable to cart 20 or 30 miles to the market town than A 
or 5 miles to a station.” 

The difference in cost between road and rail transport varied 
with the situation of the village. Whatever the cost of transport 
most of the cotton was sent by rail. It was distinctly an ad- 

tlial the line vrould follow one of the old trade roulea, the Karwar and 
fCumta roads, to the coast whither most of the export trafHe of ffuhh had 
been carried for many years for sluproent to Bombay.” Surtey Report oA 
Hubli Talufea. 1907. 
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vantage for a village to be near the railway. In the years that 
followed tlie railway diverted to itself the huge export trade 
which formerly went eastwards by road. 

With the building of railways most of the old trade routes 
over the ghats to the Kanara ports lost their importance. It 
was often contemplated to open a railway route towards 
Honavar, Karwar or Bhatkal in Kanara. Such a route would 
have lessened distance, saved time and contributed to the eco- 
nomic development, both of Kanara and Kamatak, more ef- 
fectively, The line from Hubli ought to have been extended 
to Karwar. The Mysore Railway Company had once an in- 
tention to extend the line from Sagar to Bhatkal and develop 
the Bhatkal harbour. 


Table 93 


THE RAILWAY MILEAGE IN THE KARNATAK 


District 

Total Milrage 


Belgaum 

132 


Bijapur 

127 


Dharwar 

199 


Kanara 

45 


Total 

503 



The Bombay Banking Enquiry Committee, 1929-30, has ob- 
served that it cannot be said that the Kamatak is rich in the 
facilities it has for transport.^ The demand for increased railway 
communication remained unsatisfied till the end of the British 
rule. From Nipani and Chikodi in Belgaum, from Hubli and 
Gadag in Dharwar and from Bagalkot in Bijapur the cry con- 
tinued for more railways to open up the country and link them 
with distant markets. Various railway projects were in the air 
hut none materialised . 

Under the British, road construction was entrusted to three 
bodies viz. the Public Works Department, the District Local 

'Even for the Bombay Province, the mileage of railways in 1938 was 
2,090 miles— less than 6 per cent of the railway mileage in India, StatisticaJ 
Atlas of the Bombay State, 1950, p. 102, 
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Boards and the Muncipalities, The P.W.D. looks after all the 
first class roads; the D.L£. is in charge of by>roads and feeder 
roads; and the municipalities confine themselves to construe' 
Bon and maintenance of roads within their jurisdiction. There 
were at the end of the British rule first, second and third class 
roads. The main road which was placed in the first class, was 
The Poona-Bangalore road that entered the Bombay Kamatak 
via Kagal and continued over q distance of 195 miles in a 
S S.E- direction. On its way to Bangalore it linked up such 
Important stations as Nipani, Sankeswar, Belgaum, Bagevadi, 
Kittur, Dharwar, Hubfi, Bankapur, Haveri and Ranibennur. 
From Belgaum went two off-shoots, one to the harbour of 
Vengurla and the other to Bagalkot. From Hubli again, two 
branches ran out on either «de; one to the harbour of Ankola 
and Karwar, while the other linked HubU with Gadag. From 
Gadag the road continued into the Nizam’s Dominion to Bel* 
laiy. Another first class road dropped into the Kamatak from 
Sholapur to Bijapur from where it continued till Nargund a 
distance of about 8S miles. These first class roads ran at a dis* 
tance from but parallel to the railway except the road from 
Hubli to Ankola, there being no railway in that direction. At 
Bijapur one line branched off through Jath to Satara while 
another through Hipargi and Sindgi to Hyderabad. 

A number of smaller but metalled roads bifurcated from the 
main road and radiated from large towns. These could be 
placed as Class II roads. For example a Class II road from Bel* 
gaum passed through Khanapur, Bid! into Kanara linking 
such important towns In that district as Haliyal, Yellapur. 
Sirs! and from Siddapur passed into Bangalore. Most of these 
Class II roads were all to the west of Belgaum and Dharwar. 
It is to this class that the famous Kumta road belonged. The 
Class III roads form a network of communication in various 
parts of the Kamatak. From Bagewadi the road branches off 
in one direction towards Bailbongal and Saxindatti; towards 
the west skirting the railway it connects Nandgad and Londa 
to Sapa ead Cfrenor passtfr <m to toe harbour at Karwar. Tram 
Dharwar there are three branches, one to Londa, another to 
Supa and the third to Kalghatgi and Taras. Prom Bijapur 
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one road connects it to Indi in the north while another branch, 
running to the south, touches several towns till it passes from 
Muddebihal to Bellary. Bagalkot and Badami were also well' 
served by such a network of roads. 

Though roads do criss-cross the landscape, one can see, look- 
ing at &e map, that vast areas remain without any signs of 
communications. With the exception of a railway from Londa 
to Marmagoa nowhere was there any rail communication with, 
the coast and the Karnatak. The entire Bombay Province with 
the exception of Bombay and Marmagoa had only road com- 
munications with the Konkan. It is true that the landscape is 
formidable for easy communications to the coast. Yet, it can- 
not be denied, that unless the curtain of the ghats was pierced 
in several places trade in the Karnatak would continue at a 
disadvantage. Railway to the Konkan and Kanara would have 
resulted in the growth and development of harbours like Ratna- 
giri, Vijayadurg, Vengurla, Karwar, Ankola, Kumta, Honavat 
and Bhatkal. Some of them may not be as promising a harbour 
as Bombay. Yet if pains were taken to develop them the 
pressure of trade on Bombay, the distance over which com- 
modities have to travel to reach Bombay, the loss of time and 
higher freight charges because of the long distances would all 
be saved. This neglect of commxinications towards the coast 
was indeed unfortunate. Bombay grew at the cost of other 
ports into a potentous mart and became the commercial gate- 
way to the west. This was highly detrimental to the future of 
several promising harbours along the western coast. Among 
the several factors that contributed to retard the trade and eco- 
nomic growth of the coastline this concentration of communi- 
cations north and south in the hinterland are partly responsible. 
With time, even the few roads that linked the coast line with 
the interior, gradually fell into dis\ise as railways entered the 
world of trade. Whatever little commercial activity that 
tiirobbed in the veins of the Konkan withered and the great- 
ness and glory of Bassein, Thana, Dabhol, Malwan, Kumta, 
etc., emporia of trade for centuries, disappeared. The future of 
the Deccan and Karnatak lies along .ft e. coast.. 
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